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Shop Stewards Conference | 


To Map Drive for Pay Hike 


PHILADELPHIA.—More than 1,000 shop stewards of District, CIO United Electri- 
cal Workers, will map out a district-wide wage and legislative program at a conference to 


be held here Jan. 19. The stewards, representing more than 50,000 UE members, will meet | 


in Bakers Hall, Broad St. and Sus-®— , " 
hanna Ave. They will come in| Worker ‘Sub’ 


om as far south as Maryland and Campaign Brought 


from upstate Pennsylvania in the 


north. To Beth lehem 


Scheduled ‘to address the con-|- BETHLEHEM.—A campaign to 
ference are James Matles, UE di-|broaden the circulation of The 
rector of organization, and Russ | Pennsylvania Worker among work- 
Nixon, UE legislative director. |ers in the huge Bethlehem Steel 

. Co. plant here, has brought the Le- 

THE (CONFERENCE comes|high Valley Section of the Com- 
when speed-up, layoffs and short | munist Party over the top in the 
work ‘weeks are on the risse injcurrent drive for Worker subscrip- | 
many basic industries, especially | tions. , 
amie shops organized by UE,| Lehigh Valley Communists set 
while high prices continue to rav-| themselves a goal of gathering 125 
age pay envelopes. : new Worker subs by Jan. 15. Ac- 

Union leaders said that fast | cording to Bill Hood, section or- 
legishtive action is needed fo im- | S4nizer, the goal was reached by 
plement a wage drive aimed at | Jan. 8. His is the first\section to 
meeting the growing needs of the | $0 Over the top. The goal now is owe 
membership. 150 by Jan. 15. 

Most locals in District 1 have| — 


already set up legislative commit-| k © 7 
. tees and are’ beginning to swing eS ons on gy 
into action on this front. 


The wage program for the next 


period is expected to be worked | 
out in general terms, since many 0 ers earn 
contracts don't come up until the | i ; ) 


swied in with the general wage| ESSINGTON. —Suggestion—stiggestion, who's got a 


and legislative program of the|sugestion? Most big corporations, always eager to make a 
union is the UE petition rise ~¥ ‘buck ‘at the expense of their employes prominently display 
manding immediate repeal of the '.yggestion boxes where they hope@— aio — 
Taft-Hartley Law. Pry workers will deposit ideas to|Sroup, and pee a milling 
ty save the company money. | operation m another. * 
UE LEADERS said that the! At the giant Westinghouse plant} 1 nother case ha wo “d 
conference is €xpected to tackle! here suggestions aimed at in- made up a tool which not only 
both -siate and national legislative | creasing production are used by} could be used to extract coun- 
- h yo .|the .Mellon-dominated -corpora- terpoints very difficult to get at 
problems. High on_ the list i | tion as part of its drive to eut the| in his own type of work, but 
Pennsylvania is a demand for im- workers wage rates. which was adaptable to other de- 
provement of state unemployment! To the men in the t the} partments and is. especially useful 
compensation regulations, especi-| practice is* known as “chiseling.”| im service work. He received $10. 
ally removal of compensation bar-| Many times, Westinghouse em-| The workers said that .it just 
stiflcers |ployes told The Pennsylvania) doesn't pay them te submit sug- 
_ Tiers to . ._ | Worker, suggestions for more -effi-| gestions. They are rewarded only 
Also under attack by the union) -ion¢ job. practicés have been| with insignificant sums, and often 
is Pennsylvania’s “little Taft-Hart-| tured down by the suggestion the labor saving suggestions result 


ley Law,” ah emasculated ‘version committee as — only|in new rate cutting maneuvers, in 
of the original state labor nabisteins | to appear months later as having layofis, or the loss of ‘income. 


law, modeled after the Wagner ty adopted in adit ne WANTED 


Act. | | * Volunteers to aid in interesting, 


* 
ALREADY OUTLINED by UE| IN ONE CASE the compan research work 


ad . | paid $2.50 for tion whi Apply 
nationally 4 battle in the federal TK Tt) ee oneity for put MANAGING EDITOR 


Congress : for + outright “repeal of} ting a’ slot on @ hut used on al The Pennsylvania Worker 
the ‘Taft-Hartley Law, ‘and reen-| basin cover, which saved thé 400] Room 710, 250 South Broad St. 
actyaent of the Wagner Act. hours: of work a. year in. one Philadelphia, Pa 


GE Maneuvering to Win 


Local 119 Leadership — 


PHILADELPHIA.—Simultaneous with its vici- 
ous speed-up and¢rate cutting program at its Phil- 

adelphia plant, the General Electric Co. is. work- 
ing desperately to win over to its side the leader- 
ship of GE Local 119, CIO United Electrical 


ity. Recently a union griev- | been accomplished through “love feasts” such as 
ance committee showed that a number of machines company sponsored dinners, conferences and “eco- 
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(TP HOUSANDS of workers in the electrical and machine 


~ manufacturing industry: are entering the new year, | 


wondering “whats ahead for us?” 


In 1948 the giants in the electrical industry—General — 
Electric, Westinghouse, Phileo Corp. and RCA came up” 


with some of the largest profits in their history. GE, for 
instance, recorded a profit of $217,000,000 or an average 
yearly profit of about $1,100 per employe; Westinghouse 
made about $800 per employe and Philco squeezed’ out 
$1,500 per worker. 


-v@ 
ON THE OTHER SIDE of the picture, workers for - 


these companies in Philadelphia are confronted with in- 
creased exploitation in: the.form of speed-up resulting in 
extensive layoffs. | 


Close to 1,000 Philco employes, working on refriger- 


ators and radios, received an indefinite layoff in. December,. 


while thousands more were laid off. during the week be-. 


tween Christmas and New Year's Day, ostensibly because 
of the company’s need to take stock: And at the Proctor 
Electric Co:,; hundreds of workers have been putting in 


short weeks for quite a while, substantially reducing their — 


take-home pay. 


The greatest layoffs are coming in the consumer ap- 
pliance section of the electrical industry. Sales figures 
for the first nine months of 1949 show drops of 57 percent 
in coffee makers, 25 percent in irons, 21 percent in radios, 
and so on down the line. 


+ 
THESE SALES. reductions mean layoffs for RCA 


workers in the Camden-Philadelphia and Philco workers’ 


in Philadelphia who make radios; for Proctor Electric 
workers who make irons and toasters, and for hundreds 
of workers in smaller electric manufacturing and machine 
shops who produce consumers metal 


Are these layoffs taking place because every house- 
wife has an electric ironer, toaster or radio? 


Of course, not. The answer is simply that the work- 


ers do not earn enough to purchase these radios, ironers | 


and consumers goods, 

The monopolies were forced to grant the workers a 
number of wage since V-J Day only because of the work- 
ers organization into unions. Despite this, their savings 
are continually decreasing. #i, 

The Federal Reserve System, based on information 
from the U.S: Department of Commerce; reports that as 
of early 1948, 27 percent of American families had NO 
SAVINGS; I5 percent had LESS THAN $199, and 13 
percent had from $200 up to $500. Thus 55 percent of 


U.S. families had less than $500 in savings as far back — 


as the beginning of last year. : 
. : a 
IT IS NECESSARY, therefore, to recognize that the 
constantly reduced share of national income: secured by 


the workers, particularly in light of monopoly’s tremendous 


profits: and the increasing -up in the electrical manu- 
facturing industry, makes the fight for wage increases the 
number one problem before: the employed workers. . 


In turn, the steadily increasing unemployment means: 


the beginning of a fight for a shorter work-week, with’ 
no reduction in take-home pay, increased and extended 
unemployment insurance provisions, as well as other legis- 


lative measures by the state and. Congress to meet the- 
increased | needs of the hapa | 


ple. : 
It beveling atkee then, that those labor leaders who 
say the interests of the: workers are identical with those 


of the bosses and that wage increases can be obtained only: 
by insuring industry a satisfactory rate of profit—cannot - | 


serve the best interest of their membership. - 


. THE TASK NOW for workers in the-electrical indus- 


PENNSY 


_ LANDLORDS CAN BE 


LVANIA 


ADE TO REPAIR 


By Harold Spencer 


PHILADELPHIA. — Frank Tarsatana, the landlord of the house at 1610 Kater 
St., has told The Worker he will repair the broken floor of the kitchen for his tenant. 
This promise was given last week, after The Worker began a campaign to publish 


weekly specific instances of 
landlords and city authorities 


housing violations , that both* 


have failed to correct. With’ 


few exceptions, people in the working class districts inter- 


viewed by this reporter have ex- 
pressed the wish that The Worker 
continue to expose violations of 
the housing law. On the other 
hand, they are very sceptical about 
the City Hall officials’ widely- 
advertised announcement that they 
are going to make the landlords 


3 More Examples of 


Unlawful Housing 


CONTINUING The Worker 
campaign to enforce housing laws 
in Philadelphia, we list this week 
three more houses on Water St. in 
such bad condition as to consti- 
tute a law violation on the part 
of the landlords who collect rent 
for them. 


At 1608 Kater St. The floor 
leading to the kitchen door is com- 
pletely rotted. 

At 1604 Kater St. A section of 
the floor in the hallway between 
the kitchen and living room is so 
weak that the pressure of a child’s 
step may cause it to break through. 

At 1607 Kater St. The ceiling 
in the kitchen leaks. 

The city authorities responsible 
for enforcing the law and the land- 
lords responsible for making the 
repairs have in the past been 
claiming that they didn’t know 
about the law violations. With this 
public notice, there can be no such 
excuse, 

We again call on organizations 
and -individuals interested in im- 
proving Philadelphia to join the 
campaign of The Worker in bring- 
ing to light the law violations 
which are forcing people to live in 
unsanitary, unhealthful homes. 

Of colirse the city officials who 
fail to enforce the law are” taking 
orders from the real estate trusts 
and bankers who run Philadelphia. 
They have a powerful stranglehold 
on the tenants that will not be easy 


® 


to break. 


clean up the slums, 

A Negro veteran who rents a 
tumble-down wooden house on 
Rodman St. was asked hdw he felt 
about the offer of Walter E. Ales- 
sandroni, national vice-commander 
of the American Legion and chair- 
man of the Legion’s National 
Housing Committee, to back up 
the demand for better housing. 


“We ought to keep Alessandroni 
to his word,” answered the vet- 
eran. “But it won't be easy. That 


fellow is head of the Philadelphia | 
Housing Authority which runs all) 
the housing projects in the city. | 
Five out of six projects under his | 
charge won't accept colored ten | 


ants.. That leaves me out.” 


Widespread distrust for the 
“big shots” who talk one way 
and act another has not, how- 
ever, fully opened people's eyes 
to how the landlords and city of- 
ficials work together to deprive 
the tenants in slum areas of the 
protection of the law. 


Generally concealed from the 
public are two sections of the 
municipal building code which, if 
enforced, would at least partially 


correct some of the worst condi- | 


tions in workers homes. 

Section 44 states: “. . . no 
building shall be occupied .. . 
unless the owner... shall have 
first madé application to the 
‘Buread or Board of Health for a 
license therefore. . . . The license 
shall be granted , .. by the Chief 
of the Division, AFTER HE 
HAS INSPECTED THE PREM- 
ISES AND CERTIFIED THAT 
THE PROVISIONS OF THIS 
ACT AND. THE RULES AND 
REGULATIONS OF THE BU- 
REAU- OR BOARD OF 
HEALTH HAVE BEEN COM- 
PLIED WITH.” 

But of 30,00 or more licenses 
which should have been issued un- 


Phil 


BART 


Penna’‘s Tax Program: 
Soak the Poor, 
Ease the Rich 


| 


THE 138TH SESSION of the Pennsylvania Legislature 
is now convened. The legislators have heard the opening ad- 


dress of Gov. James H. Duff, full of the usual generalities and 


platitudes, and will now have to® 
act upon the specific’ bills which 
spell “out in detail the meaning of 
the Governor's program. 

What can the people of this 
Commonwealth expect from the 
state leigslature? What must be 
done to get action in the interest 
of the majority of the people? 

. 

THE WORKER will deal with 
many questions set forth in the 
message of the Governor in sub- 
sequent issues. We shall confine 
ourselves now to one question 
raised by Gov. Duff—that of taxes. 

Gov. Duff has asked for the 
reenactment of all existing taxes. 
In other words, keep all of the 
present taxes which burden the 
majority of the people and relieve 
the big corporations. 

He and the legislature want a 
sort of “equality of taxation.” The 
big corporations pay taxes and awe 
child buying a nickel “coke” 

a tax. The fact that the nickel|l 


“coke” is taxed at 20 percent means 


nothing to them. 
Another method of taxation 


raised in the Governor's message as 

can be best described as the “tax- 

everything not-yet-taxed law.” 
This tax law known as Act No. 


481 was adopted by the last leg- 
islature, and grants to communi- 
ties the right to tax anything which 
is still untaxed. The Governor 
wants this law continued. He con- 
siders it Pennsylvania s gift to the 
nation. 

Of course, since communities 
and other local tax bodies such as 
school bards cannot tax the wealth 
of big rations, cannot tax 
profits, they must seek their in- 
come from other sources. This tax 
program, therefore, protests the 
swollen profits and reserves of the 
big baiting and industrial con- 
cerns, and robs fhe already lean 
pay envelope of the worker. 

Act No. 481 is being translated 
in many towns throughout the 
state into wage taxes, head taxes, 
and other -forms of taxation di- 
rectly affecting the incomes of 
those least able S pay. 


THOUGH TAXATION general- 
Cogs our Bo ory society favors 
rich and will continue to pro- 
tect -their hoarded ,wealth, the 
le can force concessions here 
have done in the fields of 
unemployment insurance and other 
forms of social welfare. They can/u 


make the demand that taxation be 


der this section of thé law, only 
30 or 40 have been issued. This 
means that landlords can let their 
floors go bad,can let their ceil- 
ings bust, can refuse to fix toilets, 
so that they can save money while 
collecting full rents. And the city 


(Continued on Page 13) 


Magil Speaks 
Here Jan. 23 


PHILADELPHIA— 
A. B. Magil, Worker 
- correspondent, recent- 
ly returned from Pales- 
tine, answers vital 
questions on: the new 
state of Israel at the 
Chris J. Perry Elks 
Hall, Sunday, Jan. 23, 
at 8 p.m. 
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have. announced. 

The Public Utility Conmnission 
by a three to two vote suspended 
urttil July 21 the rise from a ten 
cent to a 13-cent fare which the 
Philadelphia Transportation Com- 
pany had announced. : 

Removal of the two Commis- 
sioners who voted against "post- 


poning the fare rise was imme- 
diately demanded by the Progres- 
sive Party,» They were charged 
‘| with having disqualified themselves 
from the fare hearings to be held 
in Philadelphia by pre-judging the 
case, 

The hard hitting, non-partisan 
mass protest led by the Progressive 
Party, the Communist Party;. and 
independent civic leaders was seen 
as a decisive factor in winning 
the six-months respite. 

Meanwhile, it was also expected 
that the proposal, previously ex- 

in The Worker, to unload 
the transit monopoly onto ‘the 
city at about twice its real value, 
would be speeded, up by the big 
financial interests, 

Rank and file PTC workers also 
warmed that the company might 
use the six months suspension of 
higher fares to oppose the new 
contra¢t demands now _ under 
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negotiation for 10,000 CIO Trans- 


— ve 


Fare ipo 
Spurs Fight _ 


PHILADELPHIA. — Last Monday’s victory in winning 
a six-months’ postponement of the pro 


jis the opening round in the battle to stop the fare rise epere 
manently, leaders-in the fare: fight®— 


posed Jan, 21 fare rise, 


port Workers 

The PTC has already reached 
an agreement with its 900 AFL 
white collar workers on a five per- 
cent wage increase and other 
fringe gains, although in previous 
years = AFL contract fol- 
lowed the pattern gained by the 
CIO. 

The PUC Commissioners whose 
removal the Progressive Party 
spokesmen are demanding are 
Jobnn Siggins, jr., chairman, and 
Henry. Houck, Siggins defended 
his support for the postponed fare 
rise by stating that even with the 
higher fares, -the company's reve-" 
nue would be ‘below “a fair re- 
tural” 

In addition to full public hear- 
ings on the—fare increase, the 
Committee to Oppose the Fare 
Rise is urging public support for 
the following deman 


® Appropriation by City Coun- 
cil of enough funds to thoroughly 
investigate the accounts, records, 
plants and equipment of the PTC. 
Inflated evaluation is seen as the 
heart of the fare problem, 

® Public pressure on the Legis- 
lature to oust the present PUC., 
The Progressive Party has written 
all Philadelphia legislators, asking 


them, to. go on record publicly 
against the higher fares. 


were collected the first two days 


of the campaign. 


— 
—— 


10,000 SIGN PETITION AGAINST A FARE RISE 


Hundreds of Philadelphians swarm about tables set up by the Progressive Party in»City Hall 
Courtyard to collect signatures on petitions demanding the Public Utilities Commission suspend the 
PTC's request for higher fares. Progressive Party leaders reported that more than 10,000. signatures 


placed on those who make the huge 
profits and can pay more and who 
still have tremendous profits left. 

Pennsylvania needs a state grad- 
uated income tax—one that places 
the responsibility on those who 
make the huge incomes—the mine 
Loperators, steel trusts, large cor- 
porations and banks. But the 
Governor does not want and will 
not present such a tax program. He|. 
wants tax law No, 481 to remain 
on the books as he, undoubtedly, 
desires to keep unchanged ll 
other reactionary anti-labor laws 
adopted by the last leigslature. 

* 

AS EXPERIENCE HAS 
SHOWN only the direct interven- 
tion of the people can secure the 
abolition of this law and other re- 


actionary measures in favor of pro- 
gressive legislation. The labor 
movemefit, the Progressive Party, 
the Communist Party and all other 

e's organizations must take 
up law and the question of leg- 
tion in the interest of the people, 


e—— 
—— 


Progressives Call for 20,000 
New Low Cost Homes This Year 


| HARRISBURG. — The  Progres- 
sive Party last week called for the 
building of 20,000 low-cost homes 
subsidized by State and City funds | 
in Pennsylvania this year. 

This is a key — in a six-point 
state program adopted by the Pro- 
gressive Party at a state committee 
meeting here. _ 

The program includes: more 
homes, more and better schoels, 
effective measures to eliminate 
smog and stream pollution, inves- 
tigation of the Public Commission |- 
and the State Milk Control Board, 
raising unemployment compensa- 
tion payments and eliminating the 
waiting period mere os and 
strong “civil : 


A time table of regional legisla-|" 
sive’ condestnane tatanioaianaia 
also - announced. |i 


program was 


Meetings in Philadelphia and Pitts- 


burgh will be held January 30 to 
plan specific actions. 

A copy of the program has been 
sent to-every State on and 
Governor James H. 

The Progressives called specifi- 
cally for passage of an FEPC with 
adequate enforcement powers, pro- 
hibition of any further increases in 
transitgfares by state legislation, a 
tax program based on ability to 
and sharply increased state 
education. __. 


to 
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EAST ZONE GERMANS WELCOME ARRIVAL OF FOOD SHIPMENT | p - mn . 


_ DENVER. — The right to picket is ‘at’ stake in @ battle 


between police and Coloradoans who ‘are fighting for an 
end-to brutality athe state reform school for boys. In a 


highhanded procedure in the Den-*) 74 colicitinc commlainta bos | 
ver police court last week, a step}}ad no ahs : a 


to end légal picketing was taken * 

when nineteen people of a group i | 
which picketed the home. of Gov- EEE AREA “se 
ernor Knous demanding justice inj Police attempt single 
the death of 14-year-old Ruben| known progressives, and had re- 
Garcia were fined on charges of}fused 
“disturbance” and “loitering, i 


the de- 
death and clean-up of the school] fendants was 18-year-old Raymond 
met wit ha cold, negative response|Carcia, brother of Ruben Garcia. 
from the governor, who has long} Very self-consciously, Judge 
paraded as a “liberal.” a Brofman ‘found the ~ defendants 
they decided to carry their fight} guilty, and fined each $10, on’ éach 
with a mass picketline im front of| charge, myer for Alfonso Sena; 
the governors house. Before a/|chairmar ‘COMP, who was 
packed courtroom, questioning of|fmed $125, and Paul Kleinbord 
police officers revealed that mo onejand Robert- Trujillo; Communist 
in the neighborhood of Gov. Knous | leaders, who were fined $100 each. 
house had made any complaimts} While the Garcia fight continues, 
about “disturbance.” One officerjthe case is being appealed to a 
admitted that he had gone around higher court. Sie 


U.S. Schools in Danger, 
Teachers Union Warns 


By Louise Mitchell : 
Gov. Dewey boasts about the “finest” educational sys- 


tem in the country because he hopes the vast majority of 
New Yorkers will never get a glimpse of the nation’s school 
> na aa errs te 


With banners waving, Cermans im the East Zone welcome a food traim from the Soviet Union. 


| e . 3 
the New York Times, certainly not 
0 ce i e 00 ie Ps 4 impartial to Dewey, showed that 
mts at least eight states, hardly as rich |*he 
as New York, start their teachers eight to 10 years will be 1,000,000 


_ at higher salaries, and’ California, | : 
New Jersey, Connecticut and North ware ance Ba alone 
Dakota have higher ceilings. 5 Aden in the by Tm 


New York was included in the] Accdrding to the National Edu- 
' By Walter Lowenfels ae ce Batya psctmamrceg bo 9 | eation Association, some 100,000 


; rd and teachers 
PHILADELPHIA. — The Worker has learned that an-|#@) 24 Galembo has not been | ; LP Roi: aT Rew, teachers are needed each year 
thorities are withholding scientific tests of a blood-stained |™dited from Michigan, despite| though the number declined some- 
the untested blood-stains to convict | 4™=™4s by Jenkins’ attorney, and what throughout the nation. ' , 
. Here¢_____—| thousands haye joined the cam- The most serious 2ffliction of the }tional teachers are needed imme- 


On Dec. 24, Jenkins insisted that 
further tests known as the RH and/ this paper. 
the M and N tests be made. These 
_. ttests d further chemical fac- 
i l a tors and closer ix wientif 1ca- 
shirt found in his home a week/|tion. These additional tests, The 
after the murder was his own. The| Worker has learned, have been in 
rosecution alleged the blood was|the possession of the authorities 
rs. Meller’s, but failed to produce|since early January. The findings 
any blood tests. have been. withheld from the pub- 
. The blood-stained shirt was the| ic. Why? : 
sole evidence produced by the state} A conference is held to be nec- 
to p up a “confession” which|esssary by the trial judge with the 
: Jerikins repudiated, charging police|defense and the prosecuting attor- 
' Obtained it by threatening to “beat|ney im the case, Raymond Speiser. 
out my_ brains.” The. conference has been delayed, 
At the trial the court-appointed | why? Speiser has been reported to 
defense attorney maintained that|be “busy.” - - - 
the blood-stained shirt was actual-| Herbert Gulembo, a. 24-year- 
‘Ty: the ‘weakest of the state’s|old white grave-digger m H 
case. Failure of the state to produce} voluntary confession to Saginaw, 
the blood tests it could have made} Mich., police that he and not Jen- 
first led this paper to maintain that|kins committed the murder. He 
, Jenkins was being railroaded be-|said his conscience was bothering 
him because someone else was 
Prins time” for Mrs. Meller’s mur- 


canted, saying his detailed confes- 
sion was “all a dream.” The Worker 
later interviewed Gulembo' 


compare his blood 
that on his shirt and the| ‘The police, it is also Jearned, are 
; getting after witnesses who had 


a eetpleng PM a ra Ol Gaya ' 
& tobsett: .ersbet ogy Dene tuxes esl? to sek 
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; : 3 “Ys 
ELPHIA.—Gov. James Duff. was beimg| (i ett tr | 
d-lasf week'to prove his professed concern for ‘Negro FIRING OF RAINS PART OF NEGRO oN nd rgai 
» by Rains, charged’ with bias as chairman STRUGGLE FOR EQUAL RIGHTS Dba teachers oct? 
ic Commission, ¢— "ee >| AN EDITORIAL... ~ 
~~ eeg.| tensive discrimination against today’ to get Gov. 
Negroes despite the fact that 
they bring in more than~ three- 
| of the Commission's rey- 


| * ‘ 
ig|’ RAINS WAS ALSO char 
|with. refusing to appoint Negroes 
to the Commission. Three Negroes 
have in the past been on the Com- 


mission. 
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at the -Progressive~ P 
1215 Walnut St., Ki 53713. 
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alone we want him removed. “The’*Nogté -people=the bosers.| 


cba oe 
af « ACTU ER E POSED; erally. Send your scripts to Elaine 
4th Round Pay Hike | REMOVED FROM UE OFFICE |it2't2tertic= 


, | ed in rewrite work, Elaine is the gal 
1 PHILADELPHIA. — Spearhead-) | “As a result of contracts nego-] PITTSBURGH. — Sam Falvo, an acknowledged leader|'° cm+t : 
creases, Local 155. CIO United | ee Tes > area ge 5 reat ai of (Or the Association of Catholic Trade Unionists, has been re- Many of us who like nvusic gam 
Electrical Workers, already has| $800 per year in wage increases moved from his ition as assistant chief steward of Local neither afford to go to concerts ‘as - 
won subStantial pay rises for work-|since V-J Day.” A total of $50,000 610, CIO United Electrical Work-© ~~! often as we'd. like, nor can’ we af-- 
ers at three shops under contract! was obtained m 1948 alone for the|€"S' Union, climaxing four months|©ounsel for Falvo and Klingen-| ford to buy lots of records. 4f this 
with it, ~ | Local’s 5.500 members, he con-|0f struggle by the local against|Smith- He put into the record copies! shout describes your condition, - 
The Fourth Rownd hikes tinued. ACTU interference .in union af- of the ultra-redbaiting and Soviet- you Il be interested in the free mu- 
were granted to sndibees: ae * fairs. baiting, “Plain Talk,” “Counter-|<icales of recorded music held at. 
National Metal Edge Co., who re-| THESE GAINS. which includ Falvo, together with. Robert|Attack,” and of the Saturday Eve-|i;. YMHA, Broad and Pine Sts., - 
ceived increases of 10 to 15 cents i: include! Klingensmith, also a member of|®g Post, containing attacks onthe every Thursday evening. | 
é greatly improved holiday and sick| the were found guilty by the| UE, asserting that the’ union’s : . aot 52 
per hour; the Penn Industrial In- local, guilty by ' 1 On Sunday afternoons through- 
strument Co., who have gained an benefits, have been made despite|pnion’s trial committees of circulat- leading officers were “known Com- out January, the Pennsylvania 
average of 5@ cents an hour since|the disruption and red-baiting at-|™g false reports about officers of) UMS. _ | Academy of Fine Arts, Broad & 
V-J Day, and the Nicholson File! tacks on the local’s leadership b the UE and of actions tending to a “4 aaah pa Cherry Sts., has public radio re- 
Co, bers of the Carey-Block fac-|ring the union into disrepute. The| then by the big Pittsburgh dailies.| Coton of the Philharmonic broad- 
Nicholson workers also have|tion within UE. © |two men admitted having distribut-|¢specially the Pittsburgh Press, and) -o%+5, from 3 to 4:30. 
won an excelleht insurance plan; In: 1946 and 1947 this group ed at the plant of the Westinghouse | their own constant intrigues to con-|""" ” io 
paid for by-the company. made a strong bid to capture the| Ait Brake Co. in Wilmerding, and/fuse the membership, the ACTU) | oN SATURDAY AND SUN- 
“These increases are only the | leadership of local. They were(at the Union Switch and Si 1 Co. pectin; me sultered S| DAY Jan. 15 and 16, the Museum 
first. im the new wage drive, but|decisively defeated both times. In| Swissvale copies of the Eye|‘rustiing defeat when the local) 60 ""o¢n ct and the Park 
point the way to more gains| December, 1948, no opposition|OPener, an ACTU slander sheet, | voted 3 to 2 to s the ene al  dakining 0: meek eaiainal 
oul made by the workers in the| was offered to the organizational|*t#cking 16 UE officers as Com-|SU*Prnsion sha gger 94 ve | Victor Hugo's masterpi Les 
other 66 shops under contract with| staff headed by David Davis, lead-|™uists or “fellow-travellers.” This victory of ihe. proapeeaivel. T4549 Pishecund a Seenne 
the Local,” a union leader said. ing Communist in this area. * forces is ovenmsoee: Agilent Sera gia icleiiie- Charles 
ion leader said. _ing Communist in this area. THE EYE OPENER has beer| View of the fact that it was the| ‘his film classic stars Char 
Pittsburgh Allis-Chalmers plant special membership meeting to vote ad a A i — rs 12:30 agin en : 
mainly upon the instigation of *1on the question, confident that admission is free. We advise 


! 
Duffy, a vice-presid ohn etting there éarly, especially for 
M. ' they could overturn the decision of |®% e y, . 
local until his cere of te the executive board for the sus-| he 2:30 perform 


nee, if you want 


. to be sure to get a seat. 
; pensions. 

Migr Rarer ~g See byl “neg Still another blow te the ACTU “ 

ing figure in the Association of| Were the results of the annual THE shales cc? Braces re 
Catholic Trade Unionists” as a|union election which took place in| phitsdeluhia is namning “Sauer” om 
SAVE FROM “leader” in -the red-baiti . , : P Philadelphia is running “Suez” on 
facts of UE Swe oo i atk the midst of the prolonged trial of|/Sunday, Jan. 16. This is an ‘epic © 
- the union by District Co 1 8 of Falvo and Klingensmith. The picture, and complete, as I re- 


>| , UE on charges of dual unionism. |ACTU ticket was badly defeated, |c#il; with-native uprisings, the in- 
25% TO 65% Although ‘expelled’: from the|though.they were certain that:they|/"n= S7ums driving our hero mad 


and so forth. I'll i 
union, Duffy acted as defense ‘had the progressive.“on the run.” | shot they finally pint to — nat 


built, if that’s what's worrying you. 


Current . REPAIRS CAN BE COMPELLED he’St. the French ver Mar : 


Dostoevsky's The Idiot is playing. 
Novels — (Continued from Page 2-A) _ because section 49 also provides {This isa brooding and faithful-te- 
| authorities give them the go-ahead | “That if there shall be no funds |the-spirit-of-the-book adaption, es- 
Biegraphies Recordings _|sig2! to break the law. at the disposal of such Board of porially distinguished: by the per- 
. TH A | Section 49 of the Housing Law | Health for the aforesaid purpose, |‘?™ance of Pierre Blanchar in the 
_ - States that the Board of Health | then (it) may contract 'and have |/eading oy gE Mg ES 
Sale Begins can order a landlord to make re- | such work done, and the lien Hamlet is still at the Aldine, pt; 


pairs as required by law, and | therefor shall be marked to the & Chestnut. Theoretical PORns. ap 
3 fail to ly, THE | use of the capt ctor doing ‘the reserved, but you. shouldn't have 
sh 


BOARD OF HEALTH MAY | work, and shall be collectible by |*@Y rouble reserving them five _ 
FEBRUARY Ist | CONTRACT TO HAVE THE | such contractor... .” : minutes ahead of, time. bes 
; NECESSARY WORK DONE; Here in Section 49 is authority | | Gét Behind the Paper 


. | : and the cost thereof shall be | for the city administration to That ‘Gets Behind You! | 
Progressive Books | ede a en gaint sch Prop | Cotccinte war, uae | 
3 erty, and collectible. ... . every slum house if Philadelphia. EE | 


i : | | PENNA.. 
| 269'S,"1lth St, Philadelphia — KI5-9839 | wisy ropes could be oder’, | ued bob Glee ENN 


many repairs could be ordered, ' used in only 62 cases. : EDITION 
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“, BUILD. THE MASS DEMONSTRATION FOR THE 


FREEDOM OF THE 12 COMMUNIST LEADERS 


MET “SUC” ERE FEB. IL 


Broad & Poplar 269 S. llth —- 250 S. Broad Shit 8 P.M. 
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Freedom Crusade to Demand Jenkins Release: 


PHILADELPHIANS LEAVING FOR WASHING- pol secs Re Aarxism- 
TON January 17-18 as part of the Freedom Crusade of . The local and the Crusade as 
the Civil Rights Congress, will demand “Freedom for 
Bayard Jenkins, 19-year-old Negro convicted of a mur- 
der he did not commit. 

The Crusade will be held on the day of 'the 
of the trial of the 12 Communist leaders.” They face 1 
years imprisonment for organizing the Communist Party 


* 


3:30 P.M. Toms Gow. 3:30.3:45 P.M. Alle 


ley, iceman for Wil. 

whom Bayard Jenkins worked: _liams, lodger in Jenkins’ home: 

“He was with me until 3:30 p.m: “I was sitting on the stoop when 

when we quit work.” he came in from work between 
3:30 and 4:00 p.m.” 


Photo Story Shows Jenkins’ 
Whereabouts P. M.-of June 7 


The Worker presents herewith an exclusive photographic story on — 
illustrating evidence of Bayard Jenkins’ innocence in the murder 4-00 P M wv 
of Mrs. Kathryn Meller. The photographs indicate the exact places . oilEe 
where Jenkins spent the entire afternoon of Mrs. Mellers murder 
last June 7. 


er ee e. Nn a 

Eugene Hill, friend of Bayard: 4-9 5 — Julius ,«Bayard’s father: 

“Bayard was with me and some ‘ _ “Bayard came home at 4:25, got 

other friends in this biiiard parlor where we a dollar from the mantelpiece, and went out,. I 
The various spots where Jenkins stood are pointed out in the play oe pow . a abou 3165 = SOV SR 0 Nie _— a with his friends. 

pictures by some of the same people who were with him at those Sed cee fu Ee ae ee = & 

same spots between 3:30 and 6:20, the time during which Mrs, Te wise es 2 few sy oS 

Meller was killed in her apartment at 1227 Cirard Avenue. MCktimer tet ae ae ee Be a cee 
While ae remains in prison, facing a death sentence,. 

Herbert Gulembo, who admitted. the crime, but was exonerated 

by police, is at large. 
A mass meetirig to demand Jenkins’ freedom is being held 

Sunday afternoon, Jan. 23, at 3:30 o'clock, in the Morris Chapel, 

1742 N. 11th Street. 


Jenkins and the ‘12’ 


By Walter Lowenfels | 


A number of our readers have asked: “Why don’t 
the other papers carry the news about the Jenkins case?” 


While our investigations have developed exclusive ma- 
terial, we have made it available immediately not only to interested 
committees, which have used it, but to other papers, which have 
not. We have campaigned for Jenkins’ freedons since the day of his 
gonviction because we realized, as Commumists, that the Jenkins 
Case was-an outstanding example in this community of the expres- 
sion by the “law” itself of the Negro people, 

It is precisely this voice of the Communists that>is under seri- 
ous attack at this moment. .To some Philadelphians the indictment 
of the 12 national Communist leaders may seem far off, But we say 
it is an attempt to silence the kind of campaign we Communists 
ented for Jenkins’ freedom when all other papers have remained “%, 
silent. a ~ Bias 
‘. The ae of the 12 Communist leaders .is part of a national, eA Yall i : 

i-partisan effort to silence any struggle for human rights. The ON. Boe . Sepa " sg 
experience of our own readers in the Jenkins case, as well as the 4:36) P.M Eugene Hill: “Bayard was with a group a us when we went to this State Liquor 
experiénce of all those non-Communists now campaigning for Jen- Store and bought a bottle of wine. We drank it in a nearby lot and Bayard walked 
kins’ freedom, shows how devastating a blow the trial of the Com- 
munist Party is meant to be to all people interested in the elemen- 
tary democratic rights guaranteed ‘under our Constitution. 

Strike a blow for Jenkins’ freedom, for everyone's freedom, 
by wiring President Truman to drop the trial of the 12 Communist 
leaders. Join the Freedom Crusade to Washington, Jan. 18. Make 
yourself felt in the struggle for civil rights for Negroes, Jews, Com- 
munists, and all people. 


——PITTSBURGH 
PROTESTS 


TRIAL OF 12 
° HEAR: 


DR. HARRY F. WARD ELIZABETH G. FLYNN 


President Emeritus, Union Member National Committee, 
Theological Seminary Communist Party 


KENNETH SPENCER, Noied Negro Baritone 
SAT JAN 15 Spiess | 


on the radio, He 
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Bonine-Tripp Act 


—_ 


Crockett, Noted 
Attorney, Joins 
Civil Rights Fight 


By Carl Winter 
Michigan State Chairman, Communist Party 


George Crockett, noted Michigan Jabor attorney, 
took a leading part this week in two Supreme Court ac- 


tions of historic significance to the Negro people and to 
all’ working Americans. 
In the first instance, Crockett joined with Paul Robeson, Mary- 

Van Kleeck, and W. E. B. DuBois in a demand that the high 
tribunal end judicial sanction of denial of voting 
rights to southern Negroes and poor whites by 
reversing an. Appellate Court decision that the 
14th Amendment to the Constitution is not bind- 
ing on Congress. 

In the second, Crockett joined other counsel 
for the indicted Communist leaders in asking a 
that the Supreme Court throw out the indict- : | “ 
ments on the ground that the whole New York : OM, 
jury system gives only the economic royalists the ef 
right to be tried by a “jury of their peers.” 

The.challenge to the infamous system of white - 
supremacy in the South was made in connection with a petition 
for Supreme. Court review of the contempt conviction of Eugene 


Dennis, general secretary of the Communist Party. Crockett joined , 
Robeson, DuBois and Miss Van Kleeck, who entered the case as 
“friends of the court” to support. Dennis’ petition. 

IN THEIR BRIEF amicus curiae these distinguished Amer- : 
icans roundly denounced the opinion rendered in the Court of 
Appeals by the reactionary Judge Bennett Champ Clark. They ) 
told the Supreme Court that if it fails to act on Dennis’ request, ; 


southern states can continue to deny or abridge the voting rights 
of southern Negroes and poor whites and that protection under 
the 14th Amendment “may not be asked by the people in a court 


of the United States.” 
Crockett's second challenge to white supremacy and class } 
justice was made in connection with new attempts to quash the | 
frame-up indictments of the 12 Communist leaders. He helped . 
initiate the unprecedented appeal to the Supreme Court made by | 
Charles Houston, former dean of the Howard University Law 


School,-and five other attorneys for the Communists who for the 
first time exposed the scandalously undemocratic jury system oper- 
ating since 1940 in the Southern District of New York. 


They preserited maps and documents analyzing 28 jury panels my 
with 7,487 names drawn between 1940 and 1949, and- showed : 
that there was systematic exclusion of residents in low-rent areas, 
Negroés, Jews, women and national minorities. 
Although the Supreme Court denied the Communist petition | ‘ | 
to throw out the indictments returned against the leaders of a work- . | 
ing class political party by a grand jury composed of hand-picked 


Wall Street executives, the challenge to this packed jury system 
will be pressed further, No doubt local studies will be stimulated 
to establish the extent to which this subversion is becoming na- 


tion-wide. | | 

SPECIAL IMPORTANCE attaches to this expose in view ‘of | 
last week's newspaper reports that the Justice Department is plan- ) | 
ning to expand and intensify its grand jury persecutions which have 


\-; already resulted in the jailing of Communists and non-Commu- 
" t progressives in Los Angeles and Denver. 
- I am proud “hat Gedrge Crockett is representing me in the 


| : | 
. case of the “12,” and happy that he associated himself with the ; | | | § 
» case of Eugene Dennis vs, the House Un-Americans. — | 4 | | } 
I think that all Michiganders can also take pride in the fact 4 . I i 4 
, that this distinguished fellow-citizen is using his great professional 


ability to help bring home to the American people an understand- ; 
ing of the issues in the misnamed “Communist cases.” 


I am sure that, as the fight to stop the heresy trial scheduled . - : | 
for January 17 continues, George Crockett will do even more than 7 2 8 | , 2 | : 
he has done in this busy week to prove that the struggle for the ' £ : | 
legal existence of the Communist Party and the freedom of its a | , : " . os 
leaders is a struggle for the democratic rights of all Americans, | | ae 

em sent atin 


for the liberation of the Negro people. and for the right of workers, | ms 3 
as well as bankers, to be tried. by. a jury of their peers, ¢ eencldhe — See ree. nS pg 


is oor keadetcatiwa tiie ia 
which undersea monsters are the 
one 


feature. Also on the same pro- 


By William Allan 
LANSING. — Broken promises to the electors were already littering the trail of 


Democratic-ADA Gov. “Soapy Williams- as he rounded out his first week in office here. 


The fascist- like Callahan Act.aimed at establishing a police-file of “all foreign | WEALTHY MRS. FORD who 
agents” which Williams said hé 


as had the necessary money to win 
definitely opposed during | the] WHAT WAS AND WAS NOT SAID: al ee ee 


eo is has recently given birth. As a 
GOV. WILLIAMS _ enforced “if its legal,” was the young mother she'll have it easy, 
caw anoes Governors comment to newsmen 


Radics \tae Williams’ Speech i, eee, sin 


* erg shift) should inform, her 
tion promisé was | LANSING. — The following :is a breakdown of what. 


that baby just made a contribu- 


Love ‘Soapy’ 1 ecg shat Gov. G. Mennen Williams did and did not iis in his mes- — var Sop pon 7% her hat 


Republican ex- sage to.the Legislature Jan. yi rs 
State | Attuned LABOR “Thank you—and the change is 


General Eugene | ) ... “needs 120,000 family units, Wil-|ll yours Be 
Ist Messa Black. had said The election promises for “re-|jiams proposes the state participate Se aes cage 
ha ach! denne | SeniesXuieg — Peal a in building 20, 000 units in the| Comes a — ‘. vast 
fe . tional : Yjentire state and that \ccal govern-| network of nurseries wi | es- 
HO renee — a Agi co shag The —— is N me ments “assume the basic respon-| tablished which will] liberate work- 
Mennen Williams promised for Le add that he would get an e oO epee. ew oF sibility for constructing and financ- mothers. The wor class 


I Hutchi Act. 
Michigan finally staggered in Pe pon Minin ie headed seg rma ing these housing units.” be free once and for all from 


: an horror of capitalist lity: 
week and turned ut to be a bi- about looking t ¢ “mediation| =e does repeat his promise for _— 
aoe e gt be pater 2 and conciliation” and _— ee a “stand-by: rent control law.” The Eternal Triangle. 

imax of the big event came in intra-state commerce should get 
at a drinking party in the gover- the same islation “which has 


nors mansion in which GOP Sena-|i been granted to those engaged | 
tor Harold Tripp, co-author of the} promised the elimination of these| either in interstate commerce or|’ 


anti-labor law, sat at “Soapy's” taxes and shifting the burden of in other states” (in some of the . : 7 
piano singing You Call Everybody /|taxes on those Michigan corpora-|other states they have bans on the | hee every some people: ‘don’t 
Darling. tions whose swollen profits are at|cloted shop, while interstate work- | ve everything they Yead in 

There was good cause for thejan all time high, ers are promised by Triman mor Police Commissioner 
GCOP’s hilarity but there was very When asked by newsmen in a strikebreaking amendments to the | thinks he should be. get- 
little for the people of the state to|press conference how. he intends|Wagner Act and a stand-by wage | war ting $35,000 a year, ‘it is pommel 
be happy about. to get money during his regime, |freeze law). 

A few hours after the party ‘in| Williams evaded saying that the|CATT.AHAN ACT 
the mansion, Gov. Williams de-|monopolies who are notoriously 
livered his first message to the a 7 : pichignn = thought-control law not even men- 
Legislature. In a 6,000-word|!ace additional taxes. But he Gid/tioned in the message. x 
speech, the new Democratic gov- nice A approval of tle wy MUCC Bheege a Michigan FEPC law 
ernor outlined the legislative. pro-|+ cemts tax on & gallon OF gaso- eled on the New York law. 

line proposed by Cood Roads| Substantial increases” (without 
ian ihe aseech. beg a em sre specifying the amount) are called|He therefore does not advance 


Election promises to oppose this 


Williams received a standing ova-| This group is a powerful lobby | for in “benefits anil the duration seven COR Tagey et New Sam 
tion from the cathe ermarse & Re-| Organized to see that the people of Boge ereeay os Hed for = octet 

publican legislature. His speech|the state pay for highway con-}, 5 ife eee Moe ot 

won quick approval, from the big |Struction higher gasoline 


increased cost of living.” 
taxes, thereby deflecting a e 
business press of Det. [tne herby, Sahecing ty ove WORKMEN'S 


MAIN REASON for this en-|POtions. COMPENSATION 
thusiasm by reaction was the back- a No proposal ‘is made to up the)? Te: East Side Section 
tracking by Williams on the most| , 7 HE MOST uncomfortable part| $21 weekly benefit. “Disa ity From: Miscellaneous Auto Section 
important of his campaign pledges. of the Governor's session with benefits should parm as long S 
Wreses explain why the Republicans in the | HOUSING As you know, the 12 leaders of our Party have been 

“Wiltame’ avoidance of direct (Continued on Page 13) |_ Admitting that Detroit alone indicted on phony Now as never before 


reference to the Bonine-Tripp | — — — owe fan a the defense of our cers In this 
: or social gatheri d , ” we co t ndl 

which he couched his references |ACT NOW TO. PLACE. |i) weddingn.'meetines, etc" |I1$. . Socialiet competition im the fund drive 

sence [BARROWS ON BALLOT]! yirzor Ballroom |i} Niceninigeetezr cma ne, ene 

cal , co nee, We 

feathers.” A ; 2940 Woodward therefore have reserved this space in next week’s 

Definitely ruffled, _ however, TE 28254 . issue of the Michigan Worker for your reply. 
were the feathers of the working : —— OSCAR REED he S Cc 

men and women of the state, who winniiy “ot Ulan takeaden Mateners ~ , for t ection Committee, 


were quick to protest what some 


labor leaders called Williams’ “ab-| UP for election to the Board of General Repairs | Miscellaneous Auto Section. 


ject surrender” to big business and Education. © GAS ® OIL 


“cynical betrayal” of his campaign Wg epePhetger- fin Rosé Service Brake Service 
pledge. 


Collision Bumping . 
Painting Underceating : B 4? oD K 5 
Also knifed by complete silence Feb. 21 and the 15,000 signa- ~% 


was Williams pre-election opposi- te hhallot . OGRESSIV 
tion to the thought-control Calla- a must be in SERVICE PR SIVE 


han Act. panto rth elie Corr? | BOOK STORE 


+: commission by Jan. 21. Phone TR 3-9897 219 GRAND RIVER 
Room 
HAVING ssurrenderd to ne Young announced that a large ; 7 Detroit 1 


—— 
GOP on those two vital issues, the 


reactionary legislators found it 25th ANNIVERSARY 
politic to “approve” of. the rest of reported SPECIAL 
Williams’ “social” program. ) OFFER 

For even on the other points of ing ae 
his program—MUCC, old-age as- : [] 5 months for $1.00 OF THE WORKER 


sistance, workmen's compensation 


—Williams C1. 1 YEAR FOR ONLY 82 | 1 6 months for $1.50 
See sumensond Sn, edvance| & Drs. Besrews is a well koowin weil siiaisauniiiand: ok ia 0 ($15 
wished to make. Said the new| figure in community activities |} Subscribe New! 


Save 50s 
governor: | | 
“If the solutions developed in_ “eo Get Weekly Repeets on What Is Going on in 
ee eee —— ee ere tee Giie Semana eaiee igang aie BP ata 
those I propose today, no one , “Soapy” illiams’ activities as ernor Speedup at Ford | 
will be happier than I.” on : _ : , 
In general the Message con- NAME POC OCOD ESOS OKO Cees sees teseseseeerde s cdcccccocUe dai maketc eodd ckalbihedancbbsbsstbendhh didsvsbdsesdanctincebinas 
firmed the editorial opinion ex- (Please Print) ease teeth : : 
pressed by this paper two weeks | e} | ADDRESS SSCS ee eee eeeeeeeeeeee eee Votes dusees ee : — . ORL PILI PIT ae TERA MN RTE PN 
ago that Williams wold combine ee steht eeeeeereees | | a | 
sclltie wise ites ea Me | , CC ROEOOSCESR CC Oe CeCe eS ee Ee eé¢eee sacussguBsoesssvereebeqmenazesiane: P.O. ae _ STATE. . seventies 
t ld — , | ~ taht a 
erring Farge i the ‘grip-of) 6 AE (us | Michigan Edition ‘The Worker, 2419-W. Grand River, ‘Detroit 1, Mich. ae 
More than ever, progressive feel, : . eg , ——-——— 
will it be necessary for the people 
to mobilize their full strength oi 
win any reforms in Lansing,’ | . ijt Quleedansc: lew 
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___ MICHIGAN 2 
“Millitancy at Hudson in 48 Won 
~ Wage Boost, Checked Speedup 


DETROIT.—Local 154 Builder, organ of the Hudson UAW, 
reviews the local’s important 1948 victories in its. January issue. 

Claude Bland, in his President’s Column, notes that despite 
the anti-labor Taft-Hartley and Bonine-Tripp laws membership 
in the local had increased last year. Grievance settlements increased, 
wages went up and union finances were improved. 

Bland points with pride to the 98.4 percent vote for a union 
shop—the largest percentage won by any major UAW local—and 
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Opening of GM Pact 


FLINT. — Fisher Local 581 greeted the decision of the Chevrolet Local here de- 
manding a national UAW-GM conference to.amend the General Motors contract and to 
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to the increased militancy among women workers which won them 
back their jobs and their Xmas bonus.- 


A highlight of the year came in a successful fight against speed- 
up when membership solidarity, backing up a strike notice, forced 
management to backtrack on the firing of 12 welders who had not 
met increased production standards. 

The paper's editorial recalls a shameful incident in which 
Negro union members were barred from a Hellowe’en dance and 
declares ‘that the general assembly’s unanimous motion against 
discrimination “against any union member in any function held 
by Local 154 or any committee of Local 154” will be “firmly en- 


forced by the union administration.” 
ee 


— 


WIN EQUAL RIGHTS—The UE and other CIO unions won 
the first conviction under Pennsylvania’s anti-discrimination law. 
A Criminal Court jury convicted two park managers for barring 
Negroes from a swimming pool during the CIO Labor Day picnic. 
Seen here at the union hall rejoicing over their victory are from 
l. to r. Marshall Richardson, prosecutor; Pres. Paul Shaub, Lan- 
caster CIO Council; Mrs. Charles Dorsey, witness; Edward Hud- 
son, member UE Local 132 and Pres. Charles Dorsey, UE Local 124. 


Ford Seeks to Halt Fight 


Of Workers 


on Speedup 


DEARBORN. — In a crude effort to curb rank and file 


resistance to speedup in the 


Ford Rouge plant, company 


officials announced a grandiose scheme for “giving every 


worker a chance to be a foreman.” * 


_ The scheme is called “selecting 
the brains and initiative needed 
to run a big company: The blurb 
accompanying the scheme says 
that, “the little guy with brains on 
the production line can become 
part of the management team, as 


well as the top flight executive or 
the office clerk.” 


The speedup wrinkle in -the 
scheme is revealed in the section 
that declares: “The objectives of 
the plan is to train them (work- 
ers) to meet management respon- 
sibilities and handle their job as- 
signments with a maximum of ef- 
fectiveness....° Here this means 
that if you get out production ac- 
cording to what management is 
. now demanding then you measure 
up. 

With this as a spur the com- 
pany hopes to get workers to stop 
protesting about speedup and 
make production, “so that they 
can qualify as foremen.” 

The big press notice says fur- 
ther that, “any ambitious produc- 
tion line worker can make appli- 
cation for foremanship training if 
he has the following requirements: 


labor relations, means that _ 

are not listed in the Cestapo like 

Labor Relations files as a “trouble- 
ker" or one who 


unionist and fighter against speed- 
up. 

Application to work, means that 
you are willing to be a pacesetter 
on the production line and never 
join in any beef about speedup. 

In the event that any wocki 
will make himself such a docile 
tool of the company then he will 
be allowed to attend the training 
sessions for foremen two hours, 
two days a week for a period of 
25 weeks ON HIS OWN TIME. 

Ford workers have much dif- 
ferent ideas towards the company. 
They want the top Ford Local 600 
union leaders to convene a rank 
and file conference to curb speed- 
up and set standards of produc- 
tion-between union committeemen 
and foremen. 

Workers at Ford’3 today -de- 
scribed the Ford scheme as a new 
attempt to revive the “red apple” 
boys program in the plant. The 
“red apple” boys were those who 
shined up to foremen before the 
union won a contract. 


OUST SPEEDUP AGENT 
DETROIT.—A half-hour  stop- 
page in Hudson's gearcutting ma- 
chine shop departments 500, 505 
and 510 forced removal of a mys- 
terious speed-ap agent, rumored to 
be an assistant production man. ~ 
The stranger had angered the 


the workers for two weeks by 
countng pieces and even counting 
minutes taken answering Nature's 


ig an active) call 


- 


cancel it, if necessary. In its official news statement the Fisher local declared: 


“The membership of Lo- 
cal 581 is already on record 
for calling of a special GM 


conference to take up these 
problems. As to the contract 
itself, our membership rejected 
it by a 3 to 1 votes so it is safe 
to assume that we are for can- 
celling it now.” 

The international administration 
of the UAW sewed up the General 
Motors contract until May 29, 
1950, together with a wage-cutting 
escalator plan. The leadership of 
the Chevy and Fisher locals here 
were elected on Reuther caucus 


tickets in last spring's local union 
elections. 


Fisher Local 581 also demands 
that GM locals be given “per 
capita representation as at con- 
ventions’ in the sessions of the 
AW-GM national council. Under 
the present undemocratic setup, 
the local indicates, some 30 dele- 
gates representing a majority of 
the GM membership, can be out- 
voted by 170 delegates from small 
locals representing a minority of 
the membership. 


The Fisher Local news state-¢ 


ment goes on to say: 


“The next obstacle is who is 
going to negotiate the new con- 
tract. Certainly, we cannot 
expect that the same people who 
have been doing the negotiating 
for the past eight or nine years 
are going to, for this one time, 
present us with a workable 
agreement. It is true that each 
GM _ sub-council elects one 
member to the National Nego- 
tiating Committee; but, except 
on rare occasions, the commit- 
tee has been a rubber stamp 
for the GM department which 
Reuther has headed since 1939.” 


The need for rank and file con- 


trol of the bargaining is clear] 
called for. : : 


Progressive-led actions against 
General Motors, its speed-up, 
phony umpire system and dis- 
ciplinary layoffs are occurring 
throughout the country. Strike 
votes have been taken in GM 
Local 216 in Los Angeles, GM 
Local 653 in Pontiac and GM 
Local 718 in Chicago. In Linden, 
N. J.. GM Local 595 has con- 
ducted a series of department 
meetings where the entire depart- 
ment files grievances against 
speed-up. 7 

The 450,000 production work- 
ers in General Motors are in no 
mood to accept an anticipated 
two-cent wage-cut by March l, 
under the escalator plan, or to be 
hogtied to their backward-step 
contract until May 29, 1950. 


Bendix Men 
Oppose Umpire | 


SOUTH BEND.—A demand for 
wage increases in 1949, an end to 
a defunct umpire system, and for 
fighting every speedup effort in- 
cluding “measuring of day work 
operations — the counting of 
pieces,” is part of a fighting pro- 
gram accept by UAW progressives 
in Bendix Local 9. 


The progressives also call for | 


adjustment of wage inequities in- 
cluding 10 percent extra for skilled 
aircraft work and 10 percent extra 
for foundry operations. performed 
under hazardous and unhealthy 
conditions. 

The Bendix p 
for the 


ives call 


Taft-Hartley in the meanwhile. 
also call for an end. to re- 


Paha Negro workers to “menial, 


; Auto Workers Gird 
To Upset Obstacles 


GANLEY _ In ‘49 Contract Fight 


oration of the Wagner} 
Act and non-compliance witli 


QN JUNE 15 the UAW can start bargaining for wage 
and contract demands in Chrysler. On May 15 the 
UAW can get going in Ford. And Plymouth Local 51 is 


already demanding a 30-cent raise. 


In the April-June period the 1949 drive for wage and contract 
demands is also scheduled for Westinghouse, General Electric, steel 
and coal, 


The interlocking Wall Street directors ot General Motors and 
U. S. Steel lobked ahead to the 1949 bargaining. G. M. signed the 
| two-year wage cutting escalator contract with the 
Reuther administration of the UAW. Under this 
pact 250,000 GM workers may expect g 2-cent 
wage cut by March 1 aad a 3-cent raise on May 
29. And don’t think that the big monopolists won t 
use this 1949 “one-cent pattern” for all it’s worth 
in the bargaining in Chrysler, Ford, Electrical, 

Steel and Coal.. 
The mine workers, who are expected to.drive 
hard in April for a 30-hour work week ‘with 40 
hours’ pay, were especially fearful of the effects 
of the GM pact on their chances. That’s why the 
United Mine Workers Journal last May 28 said: “The auto workers 
GM settlement was a definite backward move and established a 
precedent that is damaging to the entire body of organized labor.” 


They could have added that the wage-cutting escalator plan 
has for years been the main stock-in-trade of Dave Dubinsky (ad- 
vocate of the “new look” Taft-Hartley law and the Trotskyites). The 
same gang wants an immediate hot-war against the Soviet Upion 
and the new European democracies. Reuther borrowed the escala- 
tor ~ from these water-boys of Wall Street, just as he apes them 


on foreign policy. 
* 


IT’S THEREFORE clear that if the Chrysler, Ford and other 
workers are to achieve their wage and contract demands in 1949 
they must help the 250,000 GM production workers break through 
the iron cage thrown around them by the GM contract. 


There’s strong sentiment among GM workers to break through 
the GM pact this year rather than waiting until its May 29; 1950 
anniversary date. 


The Reuther-led GM Chevy local in Flint has demanded an’ 
immediate UAW conference to amend the pact and cancel the con- 
tract, if necessary. Their main beefs are speedup, the phony um- 
pire system, the numerous disciplinary layoffs and discharges and 
the lack of a pension plan at company expense. By the time March > 
roars in they will be mad as hornets against’ wage cuts coming from 
the escalator plan. Fisher Local 581 in Flint, also Reuther con- 
trolled, joins Chevy in their demands. Decisive strike votes against 
speedup and company penalties have been taken in GM plants in 
Pontiac, California and Chicago. In Linden, N. J., there are per- 
sistent on-the-job actions against GM speedup and other grievances, 
So the sentiment is growing for springing the GM trap. 

Can this be done in face of an alleged closed contract until 
1950? It has been done before. .In 1946, before Phil Murray went 
out whole-hog for the Wall Street line, he set the precedent of strik- 
ing the steel industry in face of an alleged “closed contract.” That 
established the 18% cent raise pattern. 


* 


TODAY THE TALK ‘in UAW ranks is for a wage increase 
demand of about 30 cents per hour. Reuther himself, who has been 
talking-up fringe demands, rather than wage increases in 1949, 
conceded in a meeting in Portland during the CIO convention that 
the average auto worker requires a raise ef 15 cents to restore his 
purchasing power to the June 1946 level and 43 cents to put him 
at the level of his war time earnings in 1944. That was said five 
months after he hogtied GM workers to the wage-cutting escalator. 
Of course, Reuther, as a defender of the capitalist system of ex- 
ploitation, doesn’t concede that the workers create all social wealth, 
including wages and profits, and hence are entitled to more. than 
“a cost-of-living” raise. He does not believe in workers getting the 
highest standard of living they can force out of their —o 

The 250,000 GM production workers might not erstand 
Marxian social sciences either, but. they do know they have plenty 
of beefs and they want to break yeaceps the GM pact to get them 
rectified. Here’s a couple of ways of doing this that should be 
looked into: 

Under the GM pact wage rates are subject to agreement of 
local plant managements and shop committees. Why: not present 
a simultaneous wage increase demand through all GM-UAW shop 
committees? , ) 

The large scale disciplinary -layoffs and discharges in GM 
amount to a corporation lockout pf the workers. Why can't the 
UAW tell GM that if it doesn’t come across with their wage and 
contract demands in 1949 they will officially declare that this loek- | 

GM contract within 10 days thereafter? 
this 
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EAST ZONE GERMANS WELOOME ARRIVAL OF FOOD SHIPMENT 


.. DENVER. — The right to picket is at stake in a battle 
between police and Coloradoans who are fighting for an 
end to brutality at the state reform school for boys. In a 
highhanded procedure in the Den-? is bat 7 leint 
ver police onal tal ‘seinls; a: linbiiond sok a eae sit 


to end legal picketing was taken 


. Me™ | 
when nineteen people of a group EFEN} 2 cited 
which picketed the home of Goy- rs arene co 


' "s |police had attempted to single out 
ernor Knous ) g% justice in po : : : 
death of 14-year-old Ruben| known progressives, and had re- 
arcia were fined on charges of| fused ‘to arrest other pickets, even 
“disturbance” and “loitering. telling some .to go home. This 
The case arose out of demands|Showed the police were trying to 


* 


‘}made by about 200 Coloradoans|ted-bait the Garcia fight. 


With banners waving, Germans in the East Zone welcome a food train frem the Soviet Union. 


Police Hide Blood-Test 
To Convict Innocent Negro 


By Walter Lowenfels 


PHILADELPHIA. — The Worker has learned that av-| ii; and Gulembo has not: been 
thorities are withholding scientific tests of a blood-stained | “ited from Michigan, despite 
shirt, though they used the untested blood-stains to convict demands by Jenkins’ attorney, and 


a young Negro for murder. Hereé thousands have joined the cam- 
i p83 GY ign for his freedom initiated by 

Bayard Jenkins, 19-year-old ice-| On Dec. 24, Jenkins insisted that ~ ” 
man’s helper, was found guilty last| further tests known as the RH and this paper. 
Nov. 93 oO murdering Mrs. Kathryn the M and N tests be made. These 
Meller in her apartment June 7. [tests develop further chemical fac- 

Jenkins insisted that blood on a|tors and allow closer indentifica- 4 6: 
shirt found in his home a week|tion. These additional tests, The! mm v | 
after the murder was his own. The| Worker has learned, have been in: 
prosecution alleged the blood was\the possession of the authorities 
Mrs. Meller’s, but failed to produce |since early January. The findings 
any blood tests. have been. withheld from the pub- 


The blood-stained shirt was the|/i¢: Why? 
sole evidence produced by the state} A conference is held to be nec- 
to prop up a “confession” which|esssary by the trial judge with the 
Jenkins repudiated, charging police|defense and the prosecutthg attor- 
obtained it by threatening to “beat|ney im the case, Raymond Speiser. 
out my brains.” The conference has been delayed, 
At the trial the court-appointed| why? Speiser has been reported to 

defense attorney maintained that!be “busy.” 
the blood-stained shirt was actual-| Herbert Gulembo, a 24-year- 
ly the weakest _ of the state’s|old white grave-digger made a 
case. Failure of the state to produce|voluntary confession to Saginaw, 
the blood tests it could have made Mich., police that he and not Jen- 
first led this paper to maintain that|kins cemmitted the murder. He 
Jenkins was being railroaded be-|said his conscience was bothering 
cause he was a Negro. him because someone else was 
* 


. er. 
._._NEGRO WITNESSES who ac- : 
counted for Jenkins’ time the whole|. However, Philadelphia | police). 
afternoon of Mrs. Meller’s murder erated Golem} die ware 
canted, saying his detailed confes- 
sion was “all a. dream.” The Worker 
later interviewed Gulembo’s broth-| 
er-in-law, who 

pare his blood 
t. on his shirt and 


After some dela 
The Worker has 
“that Mrs. ‘Meller and 


“se , ' PAN _ | 
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who weré angered at the reported} The courtroom audience broke 
“suicide” of young Garcia in a jailjinto laughter repeatedly as the 
cell at the reform school, which is|police and city attorneys contra- 
long notorious for its brutality. dicted themselves, and defendants 
mands for an investigation of the|Chief O'Donnell. Among the de- 
death and clean-up of the school fendants was 18-year-old Raymond 
met wit ha cold, negative Garcia, brother of Ruben Garcia. 

from the governor, who has long| Very self-consciously, Judge 
paraded as a “liberal.” Therenpon,}Brofman found the defendants 
they decided to carry their fight| guilty, and fined each $10 on each 
with @ mass pi e in front of| charge, for Alfonso Sena, 
the governors house. Before ajchairman. of COMP, who. was 
packed courtroom, questioning of|fined $125, and Paul Kleinbord 
police officers revealed that no one|and Robert Trujillo, Communist 
in the neighborhood of Gov. Knous’ | leaders, who were fined $100 each. 
house had made any complaints} While the Garcia fight continues, 
about “disturbance.” One officerjthe case is being appealed to a 
admitted that he had gone around/higher court. ~ NS, 


U.S. Schoois in Danger 
Teachers Union Warns 


By Louise Mitchell 
Gov. Dewey boasts about the “finest” educational sys- 
tem in the country because he hopes the vast majority of 
New Yorkers will never get a glimpse of the nation’s school 
8 ee 


statistics to see whether the facts’. 
. anni Site Sele increased penngre fects states, 


A recent nationwide study by} 4 RECENT RESOLUTION on 
the New York Times, certainly not} policy and program by the CIO 
impartial to Dewey, showed that} T Union pointed out that 
at least eight states, hardly as rich the estimated increase in school 


enrollment nationally for the: next 
Oe higher ealrnea aed Caliieram {eight to 10 years will be 1,000,000 


: children. In New York City alone 
New Jersey, Connecticut and North ; 
Dakota have higher ceilings. there will be at least 240,000 more 


children in the school by 1954... 

New York was imeluded in the According to the National Edu- 
group in which the number of sub-| cation Association, some 100,000 
standard and emergency teachers} new teachers are needed each year 
increased since & voli a al- for the next eight years. As for New 
though the number declined some-| York, the Public Education Asso- 
what throughout the nation. {ciation holds that 10,000. addi- 

The most serious affliction of the |tional teachers are needed imme- 
schools today, as ‘pointed out by/|diately to bring the teacher-pupil 
the Times, is the teacher shortage.|ratio up to the standard of com- 
This is so especially in view of the/ parable upstate communities. 
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MICHIGAN 


100 From Michigan Off to 


-~ 


Freedom Crusade in D. 4 


DETROIT. — One hundred Michigan delegates were®— . 
flated to join the national Freedom Crusade to Washington plants “the delogates —will, apply ag 
lon Monday and Tuesday, Jan: 17 and 18. Spurred by the ange 


or a 
teeth in it. 

Civil Rights Congress®— 
rally at Music Hall last W ednes-|Comsmlter-will be major de-| rayel 1 Detroit delegates will 

vel in a reserved car on the 
jday night, the delegates will mand of the Freedom Crusade. B&O W 
Michigan congressmen to take a | Auto workers in the Mi del. Mi treme a train leaving}" 
stand against the prosecution of }egation will put ,in a speclai plea m Sun, = tation at 5:45 
the 12 Communist leaders and for |£0r Harold Christoffel, former lead. a bows 
abolition of the House Un-Ameri-|® © Allis Chalmers UAW Local 


LEON JOSEPHSON can Committee. 248, who faces 2-4 years on a 289 5 b 
Dropping the indictment against | Pe™UTY charge for alleged. con- U Ss 
, the 12 and release of all the host-|Ce4iment of Communist affiliation. proposed be added to the Wagner 
n ages of the 80th Congress—of the} With discrimination against Ne- | 
men and women who face jail for|groes in hiring, placement and up- S$ ¥ “5 Goal“: 
contempt of the Un-American grading rampant in Michigan auto 
ToBe Fr DETOrT Fiat pie in he DORI AFL 
National Worker Sub Drive was 
From Pri to Raise ea canyons Metion| Bag 
3 ~ orker bui 
rom Prison ’ vz ux ney Mits Postal. 


they went into the last week of the 


DETROIT—Leon Josphson is ° campaign to obtain their quota of . . 
dunt tbo easel eect al ive n 1,200 subs. A total of 918 has tova Quiz 
federal penitentiary at Milan, Mich. ° ene aces — or rs thon y 

For nine months this brave! DETROIT. — Michigan Communists and readers. of = "E DETROIT. — The Detroit and 


, . Alerted speeches 
par $5 Pgh ; has ick “sd The Worker are working day and night to collect $10,000 Ganley, editor, Michigas Wayne County Federation of 
Sar “Rye mien: onl of the. to present to Carl Winter, state chairman of the Commu-|and the high praise of John Gates, - those i a et ee 
House Un-American Committee,| Dist Party, when he speaks at® editor, Daily and Sunday Worker, vn 
preity oo ics . has pledged to bring in $1,500 just as unanimously blasted Tru- 
llenging its constitutionality, re-| Jericho Temple, 2705 Joy Road, by Jan. 22. the delegates agreed that if their's man’s union-busting “loyalty” 


-¢| Saturday, Jan. 22 at 9 p.m. is the best edition in the country 
to t 
ing to be sworn or to testify The East Side Community Sec- it should ] ha most eines probes in its session last week. 


before it at the height of the “atom-| The $10,000 will be 25 percent },. me 4 
bomb spy” hysteria. of Michigan's quota of $40,000 ney yams. ger game Ler Sa A shop worker from the Ford nies pr rp a, sscle saieer am 
The nine mon have been een Fund Drive of same time. The East Side auto | Rouge ae builsing, who has|ing of the AFL charged tuat 
grim for 50-year-old Josephson. "The Ry SSE yy Sane section says, “we have given out gotten 118 subs in the last four) President Truman's “loyalty” Exec- 
His mad was lanited. He was al oe ee ee ee ner the quotas, “we have issued the ee oe wre oe utive Order 9835 (which he ‘can 
a visitor only once a month. | ~~ ‘ere he collection cards, we have informed | P©°P refused to subscri 
His wife, with two small children | P°** of AMAR the . party everyone — the situation is under the paper. 


in New York, was unable to see pe Ter tag Ahoy ate control but we don’t know how! A standing ovation was given 


him. much we will have.” Bob Reed, sesieiaal of the sub 


deficit faces the press with the Se d Ww 
f eh. meone ought to challenge rive in Westem Michigan, who 
How Often he must pave Pood |wdded financial load of the defense 2's ast Side Auto workers, \reported that his section of the 


ered the grim trick of fate that} of the 12 National leaders of the 
jailed him in “ “the land of the free| Communist Party now under in-| {2e@ they might stop talking |Party had corralled 555 subs in 


and the home of the brave” just : “about plans” and bring in the the last several months. Next to 
as once before he was held in sol- — hs ee, visit | barvest—how about it, Flint? Western Michigan for top honors 


confinement in Denmark! j Detroit informed Michigan- Big news came breezing in from is the Dearborn Section of the| . 


itary 
charged with attempting to assas-| ders that it was costing the party |New York last week when Johnny Sr ewtieg James E. Jackson and 


sinate Hitler.” $5,000 a day just to prepare the | Gates, chief edit 
Michganders will be proud and legal defense for the 12. sad Bele San of The pe Lemas Wood, ex-GI who faced |! 


ing. 
to greet Josephson. hanging in the Philippi Nonen has been seabed 6t-tee 
happy to greet J aman aad a obey potas, all those contributing one week's | false ated of killing a fellow “ ‘Letter Carriers en pen Branch 
POLSKA APTEKA \ tions is getting hot. The Foster |P@y to the Fund Drive would get |dier and whose. case was first for six years. He has been a letter 


sti ; for 25 years. 
Prescription Specialists section has challenged the Dear-| free a full year subscription to the brought to lic attention by The |carrier y 
born section to overfulfil its quota | Daily Worker. Those who con- vane ee et hie cae i chen ia onuhbenty 


Piaskowski ‘Drugs |/by Feb. 28. The Foster section| tribute a day's pay will receive |’. Nene pocorn rahe lin: bis Detrott Labor. Dey wpedel, 


Phone TA 5-9366 - free a one year sub to the Mich-|at the conference, thanked The|Nonen was on the speakers’ plat- 
5546 Michigan at Junction Harry Gives igan Worker. Worker and Daily Worker, and from booming it up for “Good Old 


Lets Gol $10,000 by Jan. 22,|urged the completion of the sub|Harry” together with the other 
PIANOS ° 
Tumed - Mothproofed - Repaired | es 


to present to Carl Winter. drive. AFL officials. 
. J 
ROLD SMITH | Feet Werk oapy’ Wallows in buste adges 
HAROLD SMITH "DEARBORN, - An agreement 

Niagara 0673 made by Harry Gives, UAW|, (Continued from Page 1-A) | of the cash but no aid to schools made by the “econ- 
|chairman of the Jobbing Foundry Legislature warmly applauded his omy blec” in the last session. 
Unit, with the Ford Motor Com- programmatic message. Not a sin- : * 
pany, resulted in a loss of about gle GOPer criticized it or said yi TWENTY-TWO thousand ‘state 
$900 in back pay due to Joe Mad- that it was opposed to Republican iams prefaced hi Civil Service employes looked ‘in 
ison, an poe, or in the Range ideas. Williams passed the qies- vain for any pledge by Williams 
plant unit. tion off by saying there was a that. their notoriously low wage 
| _ Madison was laid off in viola- mutality of agereefment on issues ip scales. would get a lift from the 

fion of the Ford contract’s se-|between him and the Republicans. ' 
brett provisions. He. was en- One of the most glaring omis-| housing problem.” . ia 
titled to back pay for the entire sions in Williams message was} He could say this when its 
period in which the employee what he intends to do about clean-|}cbmmon knowledge that 3,000 
with lesser seniority Mh working, |ing up the widespread graft and | newly-built homes stand vacant in 
However, Harry Gives agreed swindling by business institutions| Detroit, built by private builders, 
with the company that payment failing to pay proper sales taxes./because the working people can- 
Should be made to an em-}t present a number of grand |not afford to pay the bootleg price 
ployee with less seniority than|JU"S are Operating uncovering/of $12,000 for them. 
Madisen. creeps deat ayp Ge\giate out wt His election promise was “a pro- 
} Harry Gives some times ago millions of dol gram of assistance to municipali- , 
‘confessed to the Executive Board One of the cruelest hoaxes per-|ties enabling them to isue bonds 


: 
of the Jobbing Found Unit that | Petrated by Williams was his tear-|to finance self - liquidating - low 
he J oufity of aed g ro in- ul plea for housing. He admitted/rental housing devel t 


that in Wayne County, 120,000; While one-fifth the 5,184 
wena eponeate” him becaces (Units are needed. State wide it's|school districts of the State failed 
‘he ed that-his job was at estimated that sy whypmolatvees }'y- to the schools d i 

plead only take care of the emergency|1947, Willi ve the si 
Stake. cases, for no additional aid when he 
- Williams proposed 20,000 (said that, “support of public edu-}i 


Quality Feed at Reasonable Prices Units. He proposed ‘that cities cation is at an all time 


_and counties 4 Sows ‘pet up mest 
TRY OUR SPECIALTIES 
© Borsht §_ © Nalesniki a 
| JESSE PARRISH 
| 252 E. Pelmer © TR 26752 |} 
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“Student Body at MSC Orders | 


| Hearing on Zarichny Ouster OMITS , yy : ‘ 


a) 


Shy Paes 
: as _e 


EAST LANSING.—The conservative’ Student Council. of the - 
Michigan State College last week set up a committee to conduct 


open: beatings on why jasts Zarinay was gummariy expeled | 


from MSC by executive order of 
Crowe gave as a “reason” 
“probation” sentence imposed by 


Dean Crowe. 
that Zarichny had violated a 
Crowe when Zarichny refused - 


to testify before a Michigan State Senate witchhunting committee 


headed by ex-Senator Callahan. 


Zarichny w2s hauled before the committee because he dis- 
tributed leaflets on the MSC campus supporting passage of “EPC 


legislation. ‘When he refused to 


testify as to whether he was a 


Central Committee of the Michi- 


Communist the Callahan Committee cited him for contempt and {840 Progressive Party meeting here 


he was tried for contempt before 
They found him guilty but 
this Dean Crowe placed him on 


the full state Senate. 
suspended sentence. Following 
probation, thus ordering. him. to 


stay away from all meetings on the campus. 
Both Dean Crowe and Zarichny will appear before the coun- 


cil and state their case. Other 
opinions before the committee. 


student leaders will voice their 


Meanwhile petitions are being circulated in. the dormitories 
that urge the reinstatement of Zarichny. A delegation of students 
will interview Governor Williams this week on what he intends 


to do about Zarichny’s ouster. 


_ 


Reutherites Move 


To Punish 


Local 


Asking Wage Fight 


By William Allan 


DETROIT. — Plymouth Local 51, CLO United Auto 
Workers, whose membership last Sunday voted unanimously 
to urge the UAW top leadership to go out for a 30 cent an 


declared that- Democratic Party 
Gov. “Soapy” Williams’ announced] 
program to the Legislature falls 
far short of his election promises. 


The PP pointed out that united 
labor supported Williams because 
he stood for repeal of the anti- 
labor laws and the Bonine Tripp 
and Hutchinson Acts, none of 
which he mentioned in his message, 
Where is Williams’ previous op- 
position to the fascist-like Callahan 
Registration Act? asked the state- 
ment of the PP leaders. Recom- 
mendations for increased unem- 
ployment compensation benets, aid 
to the blind, mentally sick, de- 
pendent children and workmen's 
compensation mean little more 
than words, said the Progressive 
Partyites, unless backed up with 
demands for financial appropria- 
tions now. } 


While it is a step forward, said 
the statement, for Williams to de- 
mand phassage of an FEPC law, it is 
surprising to find him quoting as 
authorities on FEPC such repre- 
sentatives. of Big Business as 
Charles E. Wilson of General Elec- 


hour wage boost, were this week® 


brought before the International 
UAW Executive Board to show 
cause why their charter should not 
be revoked and officers _ sus- 
pended. 

Two weeks ago Frank Danow-! 
sky, President, \Plymouth Local 
and a number of the officers re- 
ceived from’ Emil Mazey, UAW 
Secretary Treasurer, letters order- 
ing them to appeal Jan. 10 before 
the International Executive Board | 
for a hearing, The Mazey letter 
outlined a number of vague alle- 
gations that the local had not car- 
ried out the mandates of the mem- 
bership to follow CIO-PAC policy, 
and that funds had been misused. 
Last Sunday a overflow local 

membership meeting voted with 
only one no vote, to inform the top 
UAW leadership to keep their 
hands and proposed administrator 
away from Plymouth, 51. This 
local, back in the days of Homer 
Martin, “was séized by Martin's 
goons, until the rank and file threw 
them out and established a 24- 
hour guard over their union hall. 

7 

AT THE LOCAL: MEETING, 
the rank and file voted complete 
and unqualified support to its offi- 
cers. They also called on the 
UAW-Chrysler department to ini- 
tiate a wage conference and adopt 
a demand for 30 cents wage boost 
in *49. 

Their resolution pointed out that 
Nat Weinberg, UAW research. di- 
rector, speaking before a Yale 
University audience, Dec. 10, de- 
clared the auto workers needed a 


20 per cent boost in wages to re-|f 


turn their buving power tc 31944 
levels. 

This wage policy is in direct 
conflict to Reuther policy whith 
-is not to ask ‘for wage increases in 
"49 but talk of some vague “social 
- security’ and pensions. This last 
week at the hearing, delegations 
-stood outside the room while the 
- international officers refused to al- 
low anyone in but members of the 
board and local officers of 51. 


tion of the autonomy 


of Plymouth. They also 
Tuesday and set up a 


from being hung around the neck 
of 65,000 Chrysler workers. 

This year with 250,000 GM 
workers facing a two cent wage 
cut because of the escalator, the 
action of Plymouth-¢a leading off 
the wage battle in '49 with a de- 
mand for 30 cents has enraged the 
Reuther-Mazey clique. That's the 
reason for the attempt to frame 
the officers, revoke the charter and 
appoint an administrator. 

The _ international executive 
board is reported moving Wednes- 
day, to New York, to conduct 
hearings on the situation in Local 
669, Paterson, New Jersey. The 
board is also reported ready to 
pass an assessment on the mem- 
bership nationwide, “before the 
layoffs,” as.ome Reuther backer 
cynically remarked. 


CHILD LABOR 

WASHINGTON. —In March 7 
1940 there were 8772,314 teen 
agers (14 to 17 years old) at work, 
according tb U. S. Census reports. 
In April 1948 2,040,000 of the 
same age group. were working 
part or time. 


— _ 


tric, who doesn’t practice fair em- 
ployment in his plants. 

Candidates will be nominated at 
the coming state convention of the 
Progressive Party for spring elec- 
tions to the: posts of Board of 


Instruction, Highway Commis- 
sioner, and other county posts. 


Canada Gets 
ERP Layotts 


WINDSOR—A “Marshall Plan” 
layoff of 850 workers by the Ford 
Motor Co. of Canada was an- 
nounced here last week. 


Douglas B. Greig, company 
president, blamed “a drop in the 
«verseas market” for the layoff. 
The Marshall Plan is creating im- 
port and exchange restrictions in 
dollar-hungry nations, It also low- 

ers standards in these nations. 
This creates a loss of foreign 
markets for cars with the resulting 
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STATE OF THE UNION 
HERES why Walter Reuther ‘let Emil Mazey take his 
™ place on that junket to London in which the CIO is 
making plans to pull out of the World Federation. of 


Trade Unions: ) 
First, Reuther wants Mazey, who is “an ‘admitted member ‘of 
the Socialist party, to také some of the rap for the dirty work. .. 
Second, and most important, Reuther didn’t trust Mazey to. be 
acting president of the union during his absence. 


Recently a committee from the UAW's Wayne County Tool 
and Die Council met with Mazey and Richard Gosser, international 


VP. - 
Mazey warned the committee that if the council continues 
to organize the unorganized die shops its charter would bé lifted. 
Said Mazey: “Only the international (which is not. doing it) 
t the Tool and Die Council’s next meeting the committee's 
blast against Mazey was approved Wo: ing the 
votes of the diemakers from Mazey’s home local, Briggs 212. 
a ° e ~ ' 
Parker Sage, former Black Legionnaire is now working at Pack- 
ard. Local 190 has rejected his application, to. join. 


Norm. Matthews (east side UAW Detroit regional director) got 
quite a surprise when even the five right-wingers on Local 5t 
executive board joined the rest of the board. in protesting the 
move to put.an administrator gver the local. 

Neither Matthews nor Reuther figured on the wave of revul- 
sion against the move which has swept:-the ranks of the union. Most 
common reaction is this; “Just like Homer Martin. 

, POLITIGOS 
Paul Weber, ACTU big wheel, who is now Coy. Williams’ press 


secretary, is frantically trying to explain away the failure of Williams 


to call for repeal of Bonine-Tripp and Hutchinson acts in his mes-- 
sage to the legislature. : 
Weber is now hand-feeding this line to Lansing newsmen: 
Williams couldn’t afford to “antagonize” the GOP solons in his 
first speech. 3 


Rep. Tracy Doll has been maneuvered off the labor committee 
in the state Legislature to make room for Reutherites @arey and 
Fuller. ~ 


When the question of finding 5 for the mentally ill in 

Detroit came up in the~city council last week, Council, President 

George Edwards came up with this proposal: house them in jail. 
JUST A COINCIDENCE? 

Kim Sigler rode to fame three years ago on the heels-of his 
grend jury: taneeiennen Se, Rapes Comey ea 
of 15 state gislators. ‘ oe 

Posing as the deadly opponent of gralt, Sigler was elected 
governor of Michigan. For the entire two years of his office the 
case against the 15 dragged, never came to court. 
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and one of the 12 indicted Party leadérs Michigan Worker, 2419 W. Grand’ River 
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Notify your friends to tune in Station WESX, Sulem, Thursday, 
Jan. 20, 7:30 p.m., Communist Party, district organizer Emanuel Blum 
will debate attorney Philip Sisk of Lynn, defeated candidate for Massa- 


chussets Senate. The subject: “Should the Indictment of the Communist 
Party Leaders Be Dismissed?” 
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DEFENSE OF 12° 


Crusade Will Press 
For Negro Rights, 


ight Witch-hunts 


—See Page 3—— WILLIAM Z. FOSTER 


NEW ENCGLAN Dp 


By MICHAEL A, RUSSO ~ | a 1 i 0 al ito. sgl 
Connecticut State Chairman of ; 6 the receive strong ee te them. 
Duri his ry. (for Wall Strest's war program, hie|the lower: house ef which is com | AMONG THE MOST IMFOR- 
we th,|failure to speak out against the|pletely dominated by die-hard re-| TANT issues which, in the opinion. 
paiga, Chester Bowles, fascist-like assault on the Bill of |actionaries. the Communist Party, 
successful Democratic Guber- Rights, and his compromise with| Labor, progressive and inde-|receive the widest 
natorial candidate, outlined a|the mosf reacfionary elements in|pendent forces of the state must|the launching of a large, Somatet 
series of measures he said he|the Democratic P _ create. ser-| reject the counsel of Driscoll, Svir-|housing program with state sub- 
would seek to enact if elected. ious doubts as to the of strug-|idoff and the Sunday Herald of|sidies; the expansion of’ unemploy- 
~ He promised to:, gle he will carry on for the enact-|reliance on Governor Bowles. In-}ment compensation and an increase | | 
@ Launch a vast housing pro-|! of a program in the people's $}stead, they must-make as the start-|in the benefits; an increase in old 
gram with state ‘subsidies. : met ing point for the achievement of |age assistance to $100 .a month; 
@ Increase old age assistance. a people's program their.own int-}enactment of a state minimum 
@ Raise minimum wages. . >i eo activity and organiza- wage law of $1 an hour; strength-| 
@ Expand state institutions to Headed to guarantee the|ening the state Fair Employment 
provide better care for the aged ; lachteviineat of ' el a tor, pris ht 
and the sick rom C10 the People’ od o , 
@ Increase assistance to educa- , ; s ; 
oe ‘“ pe nee ieee ee Saree a rceees re 
e sales tax. ; in state who want to move|people; a uction in lets 
oo . i ahead. , rates, and of the price of bread and 
hak DOWLES was élected be-|cu Such a coalition would assure {milk; and the reorganization of the 
cause of the promises he made. ilizi that Governor Bowles would make | Public Utilities Commission with 
The time has now come to make -|good his election promises; it/the majority of members drawn 
good these promises. ucip would also advance legislation pro-|from the trade unions, farm or- 
However, it remains to be seen posals of its own te overcome the | ganizatidns, consumer groups and 
whether Mr. Bowles, now that he weaknesses and inadequacies of|the Negro people, thus making 
is Governor, will push for the en- | voted in the last election. the Administration's program. them truly public bodies and not | 
actment of the kind. of a state aa The rank and file of labor, the | agencies of the utilities as they-are 
program which he outlined in the) WERE GOVERNOR BOWLES |progressive and independent forces |at present, repeal of the sales tax 
pre-election period. a progressive of the staunchest |of the state are not motivated by |and adoption of a tax policy which 
Doubtless, certain. token meas-|kind, it would still be necessary to|marrow considerations. Regardless | places the burden of financing’state 
ures will be enacted as concessions rally popular support for the en-|of how.they voted in the last elec- | expenditures on the banks, utilities, |i 
to the people. But the fact remains |actment of a people's program inition, any proposal of Governor |insurance companies, railroads andy 
that Governor Bowles’ support of view of the stubborn opposition [Bowles that ‘aims seriously to ad-|big industrial corporations. 


Speedup, Layoffs Hit [Unemployment Communist Program 
Typewriter Workers 7 Fercent Ancwers State Needs 


By AL MARDER that forced them to take the com- Over 1947 HARTFORD, Conn.—Urging the people of Connecticut to 


HARTFORD.—The workers at|Pany to court. & fight for a progressive state legislative program to answer he 
Royal Typewriter Company in| Before the strike, assembly Po waa amet Norra Reed gee pressing needs heightened by growing unemployment, the acute 
Hartford now know through their | workers hit 48 machines for which |)... ing to feel the effect of housing shortage, and increased tax burdens on the working people 
own experience how speed-up cuts |they were receiving 92 cents per oilonbend lay-ofis and- shorter of the Sonat the Connecticut Communist Party this week issued 
the pay envelope and institutes | hour. in order to reach higher work week in most of the shops) "> “ru " ors memune . 
lay-offs. In recent weeks they have production, the company aljowed | throughout the state. The program calls for: 
seen how the wage increase they |them to hit three more machines Conmocticint eines Sir id wok 1—A full program of low-cost housing with maximum rent at 
won through a three-week strike |for which they would receive 18!of December 25, 1948 revealed! $40 per month, including services. State subsidies with municipal 
has been more than wiped out and |cents per machine. This would that 31.978 filed claims for wpete- ownership. No discrimination or segregation im rentals. 
an actual wage cut installed. total $1.46 if the worker pushed t benefits. This f 2—Increase in unemployment insurance benefits. Benefits to 

How this was done reveals the | himself to the limit. Now the com- eye the large lay-offs follo wing! extend one year. Extension of insurance to all categories of em- 
brazenness of.a company swollen | pany has placed, the compulsory |the Christmas part-time hiring nor ployment. | 
with profits, which knows that the |quota of 51 machines paying the|does it include workers who havé $-Sickness and disability insurance. To operate on state 
right-wing leadership now in con-|contract price of $1.10 per hour, /used up their twenty-six weeks of basis. Employers to pay total costs. Payments while ill. Guar- 
trol of this UAW loca] will try to | thus instituting a wage cut by. the | insurance, domestics, - agricultural) anteed doctor and hospital service included. : 
turn the attention of the workers increase ‘of three machines. Work- | workers or those who were laid off 4—State Income Tax with personal exemption at $5,000 a year. 
from ‘this pressing problem with /|ers in these departments have in- <- a job before Increased. taxes on corporations, companies, Sliding 


insurance 
glib “company talk" and hysterical formed me that this is a terrific |t them to scale rising progressively with higher moomes. Repeal of sales tax. 


By such means- they | pace, which, in the main, only the i ' . §+Improved FEPC Provide heavier penalties for all vio- 
the workers out of the |younger workers were able to put lations. Adldod ‘powers 20 State lastedediol Commies 
UE. into the UAW a few months | out. 


Further facts that have come out 
since the workers returned to work | 
reveal that other features which 


they thought they had achieved b. Abolition and illegalization of all secaetive covenants. 
j 6—Increase state minimum wage of $1 per hour. 
ee 
raising all state pensions and annuities for state 


vr -Consttational Convention to be convened which wil abel 
ish the rotten borough system. 
! 10-Flection of municipal judge nay etre 
labor, consumer and farm ai 

is tovediog tho wate tah stam wall ios | 
13Creation of child-egnters for working mothers with state 

14—Aid to all children to allow them te continue public school 
ee ee ee ee | 

and distributing stations guaran- 

teeing milk sales at cost to consumer. Return of authority of State 
Milk’ Administrator to set retail price of milk. Addition of labor 
and consumer representative on authority of State Milk Adminis- 
shows itself in this state which is! tration. a. | 
ciearhy @ consumer goods 16—Enabling legislation to. allow municipalities to purchase 
id| utility companiés. , 


bury, New Haven Clock, Ingram 
Clock at Bristol. 
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NEW ENGLAND 


‘Shoe Workers Fail © 
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in Pay Boost © 


BOSTON. — Massachusetts shoe. workers, represented by the CIO's United Shoe 
Workers, backeddown. under the bosses’ pressure last week to sign’a 1949 contract with 


eae 


increase. The new contract provides for a wage re-opener in July. The signing. 


[a series of moves during #— 


support of their demand for a 
10-cent hourly wage inc In 
two years local shoe workers have 
won pay increases totaling 7% 
cents an hour; the rising cost of 
living has far outstripped this tiny 
gain. 

In addition, short work weeks 
and lay-offs have pushed shoe 
workers’ income far below a bare 
subsistence level. Average weekly 
wage in the shoe industry, accord- 
ing to figures of the Mass. Depart- 
ment of Labor Statistics, was 
$41.40 in December, 1947. By 
October, 1948, in eight months 
wages had dropped to $38.22. 

The $38 shoe workers’ income 
— with an average $50.73 

for all Massachusetts indus- 

al workers. In addition, mosf 
shoe workers are unemployed 
during many weeks of the year. 
Thousands are totally unemployed. 


* 

UNDER SUCH CONDITIONS, 
a new contract providing for no 
wage increase can hardly be 
called a victory. Shoe workers, 
forced. to live on $38, have taken 
a defeat. 

But certain circles, including 
some labor “leaders,”. are talking 
as if shoe workers had actually 
won something. “At least,” they 
say, “shoe workers didn't take a 
pay cut.” 

Shoe bosses, as long as last 
October, had carefully laid the 
ground for the “at-least-we-didn't- 
take-a-wage-cut” philosophy. At 
that time they ann that 
Ie would have to accept “a 

a a er 9g Later 
mee aaa their bluff by 
calling for a sani an hour pay’ 
cut. 

The union’s negotiating commit- 
tee, led by District Presiklent Wil- 
liam Thornton, countered by de- 
manding a 10-cent raise. With 
contracts expiring Dec. 31, nego- 
tiations began Dec. 1. After waltz- 
ing in out of a solid month, 
the «union signed the status quo 


contract. 

Mass of shoe workers 
called on Dec. 16 had authorized 
union leaders to call a strike if nec- 


essary. Negotiations continued 


"| England, had argued that now. was 


: 


_j|ehiseling has cut many dollars 


stile workers were thrown out of 


AT NO TIME had union lead- 
ers seriously prepared for a strike. 
No strike committees were set up, 
no strike fund was raised. 
and file workers, under a rain of 
company baloney about “hard 
times,” were never really mobilized 
and rallied to a fighting point. The 
bosses, realizing that the union 
was not stuck to their 
guns and pushed the workers’ de- 
mands down to nothing. 


Basically the shoe workers’ lead- 
ers had accepted the junk . about 
times” put out by the com- 
panies. Shoe bosses, pointing to 
shoe unemployment and the de- 
cline of shoe production in New 


no timé to ask a wage increase. 

Some union men fell for it; why 
they felt that July, at which time 
the wage reopener is scheduled, 
will be a better time remains a 
mystery. 

Progressives, who followed the 
shoe workers struggle closely, 
point out that a trade union's job 
is to improve workers conditions, 


quo. That this can be done, in 
New England today, is shown by 
the 15-cent an hour wage increase 
recently won for Worcester leather 
workers by the militant CIO Fur 
and Leather Workers. In Peabody, 
Fur and Leather is negotiating for 
a 30-cent pay boost. ther 
besses too plead of “hard times.” 


Shoe bosses had used the old 
“moving South” scare to help 
frighten workers out of a pay lift. 
But the Textron tragedy of 
Nashua, where close to 3,000 tex- 


work after giving in to bosses’ de- 
mands for -up and no wage 
increase, shows that surrender to 
this type of company attack doesn’t 
get workers anything. Textron| fined 
moved South after sweating out 
every last cent from its workers. 


* 

SHOE WORKERS must begin 
at once to prepare for the July 
wage re-opener. 
filer must be mobilized to support 
a wage demand. Company oe 
about “hard times” must be fought. 

Workers. must support strong 
shop stewards and locals in fight- 
ing every company attempt to 
shove over more speed-up, price- 
cutting, and re-timing. Company 


frém workers’ pay checks. Work- 
ers in unorganized shops: must be 
brought into the union. 

It's a hard job, but it can bé 
done; the leather workers did it. 
The “hard times-for the bosses” 


philosophy doesn’t hold water; the 
union must win BETTER condi- 


New England en rine 


Civil Rights Congress rounding hall owner was pressured to ae 
up delegates for Freedom Crusade agreement. . 
. Peti- 


to. Washington, Jan. 1. 
tions to. raise- funds for ¢ 


available at CRC offices, 2 Park 15-cent increase with New Eng- 


Square, Boston. . 


ig ap angle aap mea? aa 
- So far only seven from 


honors. . . . In Boston, it’s Rox- 
bury-Dorchester and South 
End. . . 
. ° e 
At this writin 
ton School for 
yet certain. °. 


expose’ |. of 


sf" 


_ percent in 1948; 


g, location of Bos- Phen 5 gg wonar 
Gee Sdaeabet Stodies: not a first-rate hootenanny with 
. « Following big Seeger last week. . . . Comma- 


Commtmist support, nly bide: turbot ‘droves 


: More next week. . 


rwiie: signed agreement for 
land Stencil Engraving Co. of 
New Bedford. . . . Textile work- 
ers asking for only 10 cents... . 


Despite or because of Marshall 
Plan cotton exports dro 
~ Mi 


. Many 
“war” con- 


plain’ af lack of orders. . 


openly waiting for 
SOC. ye 


wie whens a Manse: 
Pete 


not to hold a- desperate “status |— 


Every rank-and-| Party 


tions. 
a profits from shoe workers’ la- 


And speaking of hard times, do 


you know any shoe plant owner 
who's living on $38 a week? 


Send Your Greeting 


To N.E. Worker! 

Next week’s issue of The Worker 
marks the 25th anniversary of 
America’s only English-language 
workers’ newspaper. Next week's 
issue will also be the 20th edition 
of The New England Worker. 

To continue and expand our 
New England coverage, we need 
money. We're asking you to greet 
The Worker on its anniversary with 
a greeting on the New England 


page. 
Individual names will cost 25 


cents; for clubs, groups of people, 
and those who can afford it, we will 
have larger greetings for $2.50, $5 
and $10. Send to: New England 
Worker, 80 Boylston; Room, 546, 
Boston. 


Party Fights 


Police Gag 
Of Pamphiet 


otis R. L-—The 
Communist Party is Acting back 
against an illegal police action by 
which local police, at thé beck and |M0re 
call of mill owners, tried to stop 
the sale of the CP’s pamphlet on 
the textile industry. 

Walter Strauss and Raymond 
Bell were arrested while canvassing 
with _ the bo gem They were 

fined $5 and costs on a phony 
charge of “selling without a 
license.” 

In a petition filed with Woon- 
socket city officials by Attorney 
Clemens France, representing the 
in the case, the CP demands | 

t and con- 
and that the 


that the arrests, jud 
victions be re 


men’s fingerprints and photos be’ 


removed from police files. 

The petition cites numerous Su- 
preme Court decisions holding that 
“the sale and distribution of infor- 
mational literature” can not be re- 
stricted by anti-peddling laws. The 


textile pamphlet, priced at five 
cents, is not sold for profit. 
* 


THE PAMPHLET, titled What's 

Ahead for Textile Workers? was 
written by District: 
Emanuel Blum and Joseph Figuei- 
redo. Police intimidation has failed 
to stop.pamphlet sales. Many hun- 
dreds have been sold in Rhode 
Island and thousands throughout 
New England. 


New Bedford Mill 


‘i\Cuts Down Cotton 
‘NEW BEDFORD, Mass.—Close 


out on the streets here as the giant 
Hathaway Mill cut down opera- 
tions in its cotton and rayon divi- 
sions. 


Third shift workers were laid off 


40 \in full, while first and’ second shift 


operators were cut down to a four- 
tday week, This action follows com- 


The lay-offs are coupled with 4 
emg mele Aes axa so 
up. Ina boss 


, 


Seabury Stan 


to produce “better quality.” 


Shoe bosses are still piling 


to 500 textile workers were thrown |‘ 


ton, workers were told |1 


MA 


WATCH FIRM 
SHUTS DOWN 
IN WALTHAM 


WALTHAM, Mass.—More than 
2.300 skilled watch workers in this 
city were laid off last week with 
four days notice. Officials of the 
Waltham Watch Co., economic 
backbone of the city, gave “lack 
of funds” as the reason for the 
plant's closedown. 
With company officials dickering 
for a government loan and com- 
pany union president Walter Cene- 
razzo muttering vaguely that 
“Everything will be O. K.,” watch 
workers buckled down. for what 
may be the grimmest winter in 
Waltham’s history. 
Cenerazzo, favorite labor leader 
of Boston’s Junior Chamber of 
Commerce, has steadily advocated 
“giving in” to bosses’ demands for 
more spéed-up and less 
“Giving in” didn’t pay off for Wal- 
tham’s wateh ers any better 
than it paid off for Nashau’s textile 
workers, They are’now out of 


pene 


~ Communist Party 
On the Air! 
Sunday—1:30 P.M. ~ 


_ _WSAR, Fall River 
1480 kilocycles 


the case, he won't have trouble put- 
ting over the $20 pay cut. 
. 

THE CIO’S United Shoe Work- 
ers, however, are conducting an or- 
ganizing drive in the Brockton 
plants. When and if Conrad re- 
opens here, there will be a serious 


struggle to organize its workers’ to 
win union conditions. | 


EPSTEIN TO SPEAK 


AT CHINA FORUM 

BOSTON.—Israel Epstein will 
speak on the China situation Sun- 
day night, Jan. 23, at the weekly 
forum of the Boston School for 
Marxist Studies. The author and 
lecturer speaks at the Regent 
Manor, 646 Warren St., Roxbury. 
Next week's speaker will be A. B, 
Magil, Worker co t re- 
turned from Israel, who will speak 
on the new Jewish state. Tonight's 


protest.|forum features Gerhard Eisler, 


German Communist, speaking on 
Berlin. 


‘Announce Lenin _ 
.|Memorial Meetings 


The dates for the Lenin Memori- 
al Meetings have been announced, 
New Britain and Hartford will 
hold theirs on Sunday, Jan. 23, 
while the meetings in Bridgeport 


will be on Saturday, Jan. 29, and 
__yiin New Haven, on Sunday, Jan. 30. 


Arbitrate Wages 
For Textile Mills 


owners submitted to arbitration 
under a contract wage reopener. 
| Under terms of a no-strike. con- 
tract which runs through March, 
1950, any increase granted be- 
comes effective as of Jan. 15, Set-. 
tlement by New Bedford-Fall River 
bosses usually sets the pattern for 


BOSTON. — Wage increases for 120,000 easter cotton 
and rayon workers and 90,000 woolen and worsted workers 


hung in:the balance here. last. week as TWUA-CIO leaders 
and New Bedford-Fall River mill-©- | 


crying that wage increases would | 
drive them out of business. 
Embittered textile workers know 
that this year’s profits, sweated out 
with speed-up, are the higliest in 
history. Arbitration is in the hands 
\of M. I. T. Prof. Douglass Brown, 
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"100 GOOD TO GET SHOT AT THE BIG BOYS’ 
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MIDDLEWEIGHT BERT LYTELL, shown dropping.Vern Lester in another'recent winning 
effort in the midwest, can’t get a big-money shot in New York. Lytell has been the victim of a 
scandalous dodge for three years now, with most managers of the topflight middles refusing to risk 


having their boys spoiled by Bert. 


West Coast Touts 2 
_ Future All-Americans 


Two of the greatest young football players in western gridiron history will be 
mpeting on Pacific Coast conference teams next fall—it says here from San Francisco. 


Donald Allen Heinrich, University of 


Washington; and 


Remember these names: 


illiam McColl, Stanford Univer-® 


sity. 
Rookies that bloom in the spring} 
@ften fade in the fall, but on the! 
ength of these buys’ freshman 
owings, coaches Howie Odell 
d Marchie Schwartz are figura- 
vey holding their collective 
reaths. Because these two young- 
gters are being groomed to lead the 
Huskies and the Indians out of the 
wilderness of the PCC second di- 
Vision. 
7 * 
' LET’S START OFF with Mc- 
ll, Already this lad, who is only 
8 years old, is building up a sort 
Pudge Heftfletinger reputation. 
graduate of a San Diego High 
hool, McColl is a straight-A stu- 
ent at Stanford, majoring in med- 
ine. 
At Stanford, he competes only 
footfall and boxing. He is six: 
t, four inches tall, weighs 215) 
unds, plays end—and moves! 
ound \ like a flash, according to) 
hman coach Chuck Taylor, him- 
lf a former Stanford All-Ameri- 
, McColl has the makings of “an 
tstanding player.” He is so fast 
t he gets behind the defensive 
ndary; and he is so tall and has 
uch a long reach that the Stan- 
rd passer just tosses the ball high. 
the air and he grabs it above the 
ing players hands. Being a 
ketball and baseball star, he can 
ake cifcus catches look easy. 


Against the arch-rival California 
, McColl snagged two 40-yard 
trom between the defense to 
elp win the game for undefeated 
tanford frosh. On top of his of- 
ive abilities at end, McColl 
andles the kick-off duties, boot- 
g the ball over the end one 
ostly; and just to change the mo- 
y: once tried and successfully 
eted a field goal, so much for 

he Indian wonder boy. 


+ 


NOW FOR THE LAD named 
Heinrich: 


“He looks so good,” says Odell, 


Up in Seattle, some fans believe 
that what made Odell recover his 
health was the prospect of coach- 
ing Heinrich during the coming 
season. 

A backfield passing ace, Hein- 
rich has astounded all those who 
have seen him. “He looks and acts 
like Johnny Lujack of Notre Dame.” 
says Lon Stiner of Oregon State. 
He is a shade under six feet tall 
and weighs 175 pounds. 

“He is one of those rare passing 
wizards,” says Odell, “who doesn’t 
flinch when the opposing line 
breaks through to tackle him. I’ve 
seen him stand with one h on 


! 


an opposing tackler’s face and still 
complete a pass.” ‘ 

He has been sensational as a 
freshman. Stiner rings his praises 
after seeing what he did to a pre- 
viously, unbeaten Oregon State 
freshman team. 

“All he did was complete 20 out 
of 25 passes and beat us by four 
touchdowns, moans Stiner. 

Against Washington State, he 
was even better. Babe Hollingbery, 
former Washington State coach, 
saw the game. “He threw 25 passes 
against us, and completed 21,” said 
Babe, “looks just like another Lu- 
jack.” 


' 


Illinois Comes Up 


With Whiz Kid 


CHICAGO. — An apple-cheeked kid who plays his best 


when the chips are down, Bill Erickson of Illinois, may be 
the player to lead the fighting Illini to their first Big Nine 


basketball title since the famed® 


“Whiz Kids,” 

Erickson, a 20-year-old platinum 
blonde junior form Rockford, was 
a regular last season and totaled 
147 points, hitting 32 percent of 
his attempts for field goals. But 
he was overshadowed by Dwight 
Eddleman, Jack Burmaster and a 
few: more veterans of Illinois cage 
wars, 

This year, still competing against 
the great Eddleman for notoriety, 
Erickson is more than holding his 
own. In ‘the Illini’s three Big Nine 
wins which left them at the top of 
the league race, he’s been a spark 
and a star in every contest. 

“Erickson is without doubt our 
most“ impreyed’ player,” . coach 
Harry Combes announced after his 
club had opened the Western Con- 
ference season with a 62 to 50 win 
over Wisconsin, The big blonde, 
6 feet 1 inch tall, threw in 17 
points that night to lead his team- 


“that I'm just keeping my fingers 
érossed.” 


mates in scoring, 


| 


“I don't think there’s a player in 
the Conference who has a better 
fake or one who can work in for 
good shots with any more ability 
than Erickson has shown,” said 
athletic director Doug Mills, who 
coached Illinois basketball until 
two years ago and who directed 
the “Whiz Kids.” 

‘Over Illinois dozen games for 
the season Erickson has netted 138 
points, 20 less than Eddleman, and 
his ne of accuracy on field 
goal attempts has been an astro- 
uomical .400, 


Erickson’s importance to the 
Illini is not solely on his scoring. 
He features blinding speed ‘and is 
a clever ball handler and feeder, A 


“pepperpot” player, adept at steal-}: 
ing the ball, he’s a key man in set- 


ting up plays, 

etball success is nothing 
new to Erickson. He led Eastern 
High Schol to fourth place in the 
1946 Stale tournament 


In This 
Corner... 


By Bill Mardo 
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VIDEO AND THE FIGHTS 


OH IT’S SO SAD. Fight promoters are having a real 
cry concerning television. The small clubs are playing to 


empty houses, and the great big Garden is having a tough 
time making both balconies meet. Even with a good card. 


Does your heart bleed for them? I'm sure; 20th Century 
Sporting Club deserves the sympathy of compassionate fight fans. 
So do the other promotional outfits thtoughout the country. But 
let's confine these few tearful remarks to 20th, because. it is. the 
Mr. Big of boxing promotions, and the Garder ‘is the never-never 
land for all aspiring fighters, 


So let's see now. 20th Century and the Garden share in the 
profits derived from all fight promotions at the House on 49th 
Street. The wartime profits were, shall we say—staggering? If 
memory serves me, it was a rare Friday night. indeed when Gar- 
den ringside went for less than $15 for the cheapest kind of attrac- 
tion. I refer to the hundred and one times such immortal fisti- 
cuffers as Johnny Greco, Lee Savold and Bobby Ruffin fought the 
main events. The top tariff for ringside is mentioned here not out 
of any noble concern for the pocketbooks of the mink-and-sable 
set who manage to fill the ringside pews very nicely regardless of 
the tariff. But the top price is important only because it’s the 
delineator by which promoters scale down into the cheaper seat 
brackets. A $15 top makes-it possible to sell a cheap balcony seat 
for five bucks. Obviously a $10 or $5 top would compel promoters 
to let the mezzanine and balcony. perches go for considerably less, 
Almost for what the average working stiff could afford! — 


NOW I DON’T want anyone to get the idea that all the war- 
time fights at the Garden were dogs. That would be sheer non- 
sense. Guys just coming up and riding into their peaks, guys like 
Beau Jack, Rocky Graziano, Ike Williams, and Jimmy Bivins head- 
lined a lot of 20th Century’s promotions. Which; of course, made 
the high price of a seat even more of a crime to the public—be- 
cause in order to see any of the truly top fighters (there was no 
television then) a fight fan had to pay through the nose for the 
privilege. Via the afrementioned scale-down from ridiculously 
high ringside tops, tops which soared even higher for the better 
fights and thus made the “cheaper” seats commensurately harder 
on a workers wallet. - : 

Beau Jack alone, in 23 main events at the Garden, drew 
$1,500,000 into the till! The Grazianos and Mauriellos always 
fought before capacity crowds. Fighters of considerably less talent 
and appeal did almost as well for Make Jacobs. The Garden and 
20th milked the war boom for everything it was worth and never 
once considered holding the line reasonably down on ducats. I 
recall standing room space selling for $5 at some of the fights— 
and what better indication would you want of the killing made by 
the money-bags running boxing in New York! 

NOW LET’S LEAVE the bdnanza era and come into the post- 
war period. The high cost of living spirals ever. higher. _What 
little savings people managed to sock away during the war (bonds, 
etc.) go through the drain. Growing unemployment and. part-time 
work puts in its cyclical appearance. -None of this, of course, 
changes the desire of fans to attend sporting events. 

Understanding the fierce grip sports has upon the affections. 
of the people, the promoters keep their prices right up there... 
and in many cases some raise the bite, claiming increased costs. 
And isn’t it amazing how these “increased costs” for the promoters. 
never allow for the higher cost of living thrust not only. on the 
fans—but the athletes. The mogul who raises his prices in one 
breath will in the other still fight tooth and nail against the salary 
demands of an athlete who argues that a dollar isn't a dollar any- 
more. . 

Enter the element of television. Suppose we still confine our 
comment to the fight scene, because by and large that’s were video-. 
izing has been most successful, Fight fans see no reason to pay. 
the high bite of a ticket, when for the price of a 10-cents beer in 
the local pub he can keep his whistle wet and havea ringside view 
of the brawl. 

NOW I DON’T doubt thet the true-blue fight fan would still 
ey being at the small fight club or the Garden to take in the 

ghts. One thing video cant capture is the unique thrill of bein 


> 


,at the ballpark or the fight.arena with thousands of-other fans 


seeing competition in the flesh with all its attendant atmosphere; 
etc. But not at the e e of an unreasonably high-priced ticket, 
and not at the expense of a quart of milk and pound of butter, just 
owe items which now cost him twice as much they did even during 
© war; 

So the fights go on before half-empty houses, The ; 
scream about television cutting into their profits and, in classic 
fashion, try to halt this technological advance which “threatens” 
to make entertainment just a little easier for the average working . 
family. The smaller clubs are already beginning to cut out the 
televising of its fights. They're out to get the fans back, not through - 
the medium of lower prices, but by robbing them of television. 

Twenty Century and Madison Square Garden jhaven’t come 
around to that yet. They scream bloody murder about -the fickle. . 
ness of the sports public, but fail % mention above a whisper that 
sponsors provide Mike Jacobs and the Garden with $400,000 an-— 


enually from the radio-and-television hookup! Those tremendous 


promoter-losses become a little less accurate: if you take into con- 
sideration the fee the Garden gets from each of its video: adver- 


tisers, be it the razor people for the fights, cigarette afd beer for 


basketball, etc. ... \ ears ) 

Oh yes. One other Again about the fights, If the 
tremendous advertising audience, what do the fighters get? | 
let’s see. For last week’s main event, the highly heralded. interna- 
tional .midddeweight bout between Steve Belleise and Robert Y: 

each main-eventer $212 as his end from television! -. . 

So let’s all have a loud cry for the sports , 5 
Down with television! Down with any athlete so bold as 
oe ee Down with everything—but the 
a tick 


v 
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Gus Hall onthe 
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Ohio CIO Convention 


—See Page 2 . 
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For Negro Rights, 
Fight Witch-hunts 


— See Page 3— 
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ee ee . Employment 
C10 Delogaten’te 


yo ARE gathering for important deliberations in CINCINNATI, O.—Layoffs: 

Cleveland as the representatives of a large section of | are increasing in Cincinnati, 
organized labor. Inevitably, on occasions such as this | the city generally viewed as). 
there comes to the minds of many the. days when the | one of the most “stable” em-| 
CIO was born in our state. ( ployment centers in Ohio. 


I am sure that no one will begrudge the feeling of | A survey of 238 companies con- 


; , ducted by the local Ohio state 
ride on the part of this who Lara aay ps aeons oo : mploym ent service predicts that 
= , |1,500 workers ” off “by 

conditions of difficulty and | March of this year. ..This will be 


stormy. weather. in addition to the 8,100 persons 

Again «and again im |already searching for work at the 
traveling throughout Ohio are employment office in|. 
I find pleasure in recount- Pecesiner. 


, ; . However, -the figure of 1,500 
ing with old friends those additional layoffs is considered an 


3 8 
days in the Mahoning Val indecinatn Aamir rer! WOUNRG Progressives 
Jey when we fought against ae ae same firms dicted g g SIV < Soe 


an obstinate Tom Girdler jexpansion by “several 


and a traitorous Martin L, {between September and November e | 
Davey. of last year. 
That seed became a | No such expansion took: place. |@ 


tree Actually, manufacturing employ- 


1 ment decreased by 1,200 in this’ © CINCINNATI,” O.—The Young Progressives of Cine 
t l winds that . $y tin, , U. i gr 

weg sabe a , |Period. The latest bulletin issued cinnati have called upon the Secretary of State to revoke 
sought its destruction sti by the local employment service led “ori > 4: | 

blow attributes this decrease to” “unfor- the so ed private club” license of the Sefferino Roller 

— ” . " " e hain 

In the spirit of one {seen layoffs” resulting from a lack arn caper saga situated |t#ined recently by this old, estab- 

| who nurtured its growth, I of orders. 3 on Citnat Ave. and Chapel St. in |#hed skating rink as the outcome 

f the problems of today. And I speak now not |9 the machine tool manufacturers | ot Halls erea, fefused to allow{ST0W laws at the recreation center, 

= s wn er ed se a a: a5 with: the in Cincinnati and has resulted in |" ett op ores 

as one who is concern nly wi 


This maneuver was adopted to get 
entire working class of Ohio. their employes,” the bulletin’ 


Memo for the Grima | 


Ne duth to skate there on} Laat Stee, oe 
layoffs from five to. 10 percent of |**°8°° yout omer. around the Ohio Civil Rights law 
ee en ee Salis dineintidien in 
7g - a ; When a mixed party of Young |PUPHC Places. 
IT DOES not-take a “labor expert” to conclude that | Another ominous sign is the Progressives tried to enter Sef-| As part of its campaign, the 
itical period is upon us. . ~ {fact that unemployment is grow~|¢ i105’. the white were al-|¥oung’ Progressives~ are holding 
a critical pe po : s, youth . sing 
Jobs are disappearing. LR emenpetgy sea tuaery to enter but ‘the ‘Negro |Tegular picket lines in front of the 
The speed of production is being increased. vember the number of skilled work: |7U2 were told “we don't allow jsiang nk icy af discrtoning 
Profits continué’ at a tremendously high level. ers looking for jobs increased by colored crag ee ae ; “4 r~ tion. » 
It will be tragedy, indeed, if the CIO bases its prog- -|one-fifth and the number of semi- g , 


' open a4 campaign to bring democ-| An appeal has been issued to or- 
ress for 1949 on one of asking for only what the employ- (skilled by 30 percent. ae to Sefferino’s . ganizations and individuals askin 


ers are willing to give. Particularly hard hit in the next} Young Progressives..claim that|them to join in this campai 


‘It will be the exact contrary of the policy that built |fw months will be Negro workers | the “private club” license was ob-|against Jimerow. os 
the CIO in the first place. at the. Oak & Leather Co: located 


unionism until its branches become as feeble and creaky | off of 50 percent of the workers. Speedup 


as those of the American Federation of Labor. All this points up to the need . | 
© , for joint action by the trade unions 0 10 W | 
MUCH AS some may desire it, there will never be a {#24 other organizations to guaran- is 


peaceful life for the CIO if progress is to be made. ag eee ee ‘by the high | Int nsified 
To retire into inactivity, to rest on gains won, to be | progt corporations og | e 
satisfied with considerable dues collections means em- Adequate relief in. addition to} YOUNGSTOWN, O.—Al 
barking on the road to disaster and death. unemployment compensation must though some of the superin- 
The CIO im the early days would not have been suc- |be guaranteed to every family in fat: houses’ at 
cessful had it chosen the easy path. need, and the. éviction of -wnem- arnegie- , 


William Green, president of the AFL, predicted that \Ployed must be halted. Large 
the industrial unions could never be built. tren) Sy ey i gpl 

Tom Girdler announced that he would retire to his [fought for and Sereagpale Tes 

— a , ught for and broughtinto reality. | 

aga Dick apples” rather than sign a contract with | have all. the people of Cin- 

But the CIO fought the uphill battle against the 
corporations, local and state governments . . .-and won. 

In those days no grievance was too small not to re- 
ceive attention; in those days the CIO waged a vigorous 
fight for unity of N and white, native and i 
born; in those days rank .and: file commanded 
leadership to act in its ‘behalf. 

. 
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SEE 
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program, 
to an administration that imitates Franklin D. Roosevelt 
in WORDS and serves the corporations in DEEDS can 
spell disaster unless a halt is o 
Delegates such as those gathered here for this con- 
vention can stop this. trend toward self-destruction. 
, They can imsist that the Ohio CIO get back on the 
path of struggle. 
They can demand that-decisions and resolutions be 
in. the interest of the men and women in the 
: irit that built the mi the company claims to have 2 
ae Ohio = na couple of hot-shot scarfers who will 
Big Business surrender its swollen rw plait aay ew v8: 


= z 
op F, 
ak EFs 


if 


threatens to transfer all. 
work to McDonald if there is any/|,. 
complaint. At the McDonald mill 
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Suckeye Briefs 


By Jean Krchmarek : 


: 


2. a 


--ON JANUARY 3rd; two reports came out from two 
official sources dealing with the Dayton Univis strike last 
summer. One was picked up by every paper in the coun- 
try. The other was tacitly ignored. 

~"= “Qine came from Horace A. Ruetal, trial examiner from the 
NLRB, who conducted hearings in Dayton from September 13th 
to 24th on the Univis strike. On the basis of his findings, he reconi- 
mends that thé Univis election be set aside because of outrageous 
éomipany .cdercién and. interference in the election. 

His eight-page record portrays a systematic and comprehensive 
campaign by. an employer o influence the results of an-election by 
nedrly every means available. 

Untair activities cited in the report included ‘solicitation of 
employes to yote against the CIO; offers of financial assistance 
to certain employees; a letter from the president of the company 
demanding. the ousting of CIO; and visits to homes by company 
foremen, followed by written and oral reports to the personnel 
director by the foremen. : 

The response to this rt by the press and radio was a vast 
apathy. Instead they sichetl ta and hailed a report from the de- 
funct 3-man House Labor subCommittee which brazenly accuses 
the union of trying to create civil strife. 

‘- ~“The cost of the Univis strike,” concluded the subcommittee, 
piously, which caused the National Guard to be sent to Dayton, 
will ultimately be paid by the citizens of Dayton. . . . The record See 3? ) 
of the company, of course, is irreprodchable.” : ’ e ie : 

Anybody interested in an essay on “The Freedom of the Press?” ia ro | J C e 0 1 | e ar 

a7 7. . 
7 WHAT'S in an editorial page? . The Cleveland PD comes out 4 . 
indi against Munici udge Lewis Drucker and his i- 
eeneeey policy games. yd ts ‘Drucker, in a remterksbly fonk TOLEDO, O.—The past year of 1948 has been a year of worry, heartbreak and ber 
analysis of the problem—which he maintains has its roots in the |trayal for Spicer workers in the Toledo plant and has cemented a growing resolution oo ng 


economic discrimination against the Negro pedple—proposed that (the rank and file that the new year must bring a drasti ; 

eo cteaies of titer aatetbee be en . : ‘ . y g astic change for the better : 
‘Carefully avoiding réference to the ‘implications of Judge ore than anyt ing, t e Sreak it up. But Kramer is dis- |Gosser and committee have meets 
Drucker's article, the PD seizes on this proposal to wax virtuous |Past year at Spicer has been|charged by the company for “strik- ing with company and Gosser is- 
on the subject of gambling. a vivid illustration for other|ing one of its representatives.” sues “ultimatum” to the company 


“He (judge Drucker),” moralizes the PD, “has contributed [workers of the f ril 13—Regional Di .|to the effect-that Kramer. must be 
; : ; ; ; te pattern o Ap egiona Director Bal- |to er. must | 
nothing oy i cient the ee the oe orp nee ge and oy things to come from the bosses lard and the union committee meet |Teinstated or he will call a special] 


1 Hon | | with com on Kramer's dis-|meeting of Spicer workers and 
getting something without working for it. am the Reuther ° Gosser charge. grass declares that|bring up the question of a strike, 
Can it be the PD, way down underneath it all, is really for [United Auto Workers execu-|xramer’s discharge stands. company, aware of what has 


socialism? Seems the boy on the editorial staff has worked out [tive board. April 15—Spicer unit has special been done by the union agents in 


Nepalinatinn of a venial penchant for” contig nom ehtas citthens | Here is a summary of the hap-|meeting to take strike vote on|the shop, ignores the ultimatum. 


working for it. Tpenings at Spicer in 1948: question of reinstatin@ Kramer and| Aug. 7—Special meeting votes 
° e . Jan. 1—Spicer unit, Local 12, 78 percent vote favorably. overwhelmingly to reject commit- 

IT’S beginning to look as the burgeoisie the world over is hav- |bad 4,000 members employed with} April 21—Randolph Gray, Gosser |e Tecommendation that the plant 

ing it’s troubles trying to explain away the bitter facts of life. If |@ pro Reuther-Gosser committee. |stooge, appeals the strike. vote to|D€ struck. Gosser stooges and 
it isn’t that great Chinese statesman, Sun Fo (rhymes with Some | Feb. 19—Spicer unit elections.|the international executive board, |SomPany overjoyed. 
Shmg), trying te prove that the victories of the Communist armies |The membership, tired of a bélly-|and the board denies strike au-| Nov. 18—Company propeses 
only verify the strength of Chiang Kai-shek, then it’s our own |crawling committee, elected a ma-/|thorization on the grounds that the speedup of 25 percent “to meet 
officials trying to eonvince themselves that the steady drop in em- |jority of progressives headed by|membership -had only 24 hours |competition.” : 
ployment the unsettled business picture in the United States |Elsworth Kramer. Kramer is na-|notice of meeting. Dec. 1—Company proposes \a 
is only a healthful return to “normalcy.” tionally known as one of the found-| April 24—The. Spicer unit takes dinner for the stewards at which 
All this has a familiar ring, as it happened before, and, by |ers of the UAW-CIO, a former in-| another vote and this time the they will explain their “problems” 
golly, it did—back in the early thirties, when Herbert Hoover and |ternational board member and /|strike carries by 94.5 percent. in detail and the union group 
the press and Lowell Thomas were busy assuring the people that jone of the leaders against Homer| May 13—Intemational executive | accepts. | 
the depression was a snare and a delusion and that recovery was | Martin and the speed-up. board refuses strike authorization; Dec. 10—Company, committee 
going to take place next week. Not that 1949 has seen a depression April 1—Union and company |on the grounds that it will “inter-|and stewards have dinner together. 
yet. But uneasy rests the head that writes the financial news, and [enter into contract negotiations. |fere” with the Chrysler strike.|with the company explaining why 
the reporters, economists and the chambers.of commerce are about’:|Kramer and the other progréssives |Spicer unit in exasperation walks |it wants the 25 percent speedup. 
as convincing as a kid trying to whistle himself past a graveyard |put up a militant fight for the|out. International executive board| Dec. 13—Company proposes a 
after dark. ; workers’ interests. orders workers back with threats | wage cut of 25 percent in addition. 
The Cleveland Press, determined to find a silver lining, comes April 12—During negotiations,|of excommunication. Unit reluc-jto the speedup program. 

out with a small article dealing with the local situation headed |Clarence Earley, pérsonnel direc-|tantly goes back to work without} Dec. 24—Company hands out a 
(gaily) “Fewer Laid Off Than Expected. tor, provokes an argument with | Kramer. +Christmas present in the form of 
__ At Geometric Stamping Co., only 150 instead of '200 have been |Kramer. Early moves around the} June 1 to Aug. 7—Gosser’s staff |layoff slips for Depts. 30-A and 
laid off. More than 60 of the 700 laid off at Sandusky and Cleveland bargaining table toward Kramer.|headed by Walter Murphy have|30-B and the entire axle. division, 


plants of Apex Electrical & Mfg. Co. are estimated to be working at~ ’ , ' 7 LE . : 
new jobs. Great Day! .The 640 others? os Ray Milne, industrial relations di-jaccess to the plant at all times.| Dec. 27—Company informs the 


; _.. Ireetor, comes around béhind/|Stooges devote days to going up|union committee that more layoffs 
ve Pig oc gp trend Soe say the financial |Kramer. Earley calls Kramer a |and down the plant condemning |are coming. 
gon mad aie pel y. ts a “readjustment.” It’s |}iar and strikes the union repre-|Kramer, organizing defeatism Dec. 31—The Spicer unit, now 
So shew to. come out with the die _ |sentative. Kramer throws up his|destroying morale. Company co-jreduced from 4,000 workers to. 
is part of a 1 2a80 lon Perris ve Ben enniiate very that all this | ard and brushes Earley on the |operates by transferring work out-|2,000 with a pro-Gosser committee 
Anybod want to bet? « Taner world capitalism. |cheek. Milne sucker punches |side and with layoffs. in the saddles faces 1949 with a . 
sie . . . ¥ Kramer in the side of the neck.| Gosser’s staff reports to him that|continuation’ of layoffs, speedup 
MOST Fascinating Item of the Week: H. W. Hoover, chair- Other members of the committee|morale is ‘completely destroyed.|and wage cuts. 
man of the board of the Hoover Co., has been honored by King 


George VI of England. seston for seven Read k | 
= Our Readers Speak: | 
Silver Lashes ar vita. byes Mesnay_ yon sim | “Ten gt ad Ge sd 


tion who with Dick Gosser of the|time in ‘seven It don’t look 


; |UAW exploits the Willys workers) like Ill be hack frou the 

Cold-War Backers 235i eee oe 

| ; issue of Mainstream where the ar- : | 
things 


| ticle “Africa: Operation Jackpot” 
CLEVELAND,-O.—One of the most powerful voices/tells how Mooney is tied <n with 


in the American Zionist movement, Rabbi Abba H. Silver,|the Liberia Co. that squeezes the 
has called for an end to the cold war and the sending of a|°t%ers in that country. 


representative by President Truman to the Soviet Union to MIKE MINNICH, 


: 


| 
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100 GOOD TO GET SHOT AT THE BIG BOYS’ | 


MIDDLEWEIGHT BERT LYTELL, shown dropping Vern Lester in another recent winning 
effort in the midwest, can’t get a big-money shot in New York. Lytell has been the victim of a 
scandalous dodge for three years now, with most managers of the topflight middles refusing to risk 


having their boys spoiled by Bert. 


In This 
Corner... 


By Bill Mardo 


7 ie 
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West Coast Touts 2 
Future All-Americans 


Two of the greatest young football players in western gridiron history will be 
mpeting on Pacific Coast conference teams next fall—it says here from San Francisco. 
Remember these names: Donald Allen Heinrich, University of 


illiam McColl, Stanford Univer- 
sity. 
. Rookies that bloom in the spring 
often fade in the fail, but on the 
gtrength of these boys’ freshman 
showings, coaches Howie Odell 
ind Marchie Schwartz are figura- 
vely holding their collective 
reaths. Because these two young- 
ers are being groomed to lead the 
uskies and the Indians out of the 
iiderness of the PCC second di- 
Vision. 
7 * 


LETS STARZ. OFF with Mc- 
oll. Already this lad, who is only 
years old, is building up a sort 
Pudge Hefflefinger reputation. 
graduate of a San Diego High 
hool, McColl is a straight-A stu- 
ent at Stanford, majoring in med- 

ine, 
At Stanford, he competes only 
footfall and ‘boxing. He is_ six 
t, four inches tall, weighs 215 
end—and moves 


hman coach Chuck Taylor, him-| 


a former Stanford All-Ameri- 
, McColl has the makings of “an 
itstanding player.” He is so fast 
t he gets behind the defensive 
dafy; and he is so tall and has 
uch a long reach that the Stan- 
rd passer just tosses the ball high 
the air and he grabs it above the 
posing players hands. Being a 
asketball and baseball star, he can 
ake circus catches look easy. 


Against the arch-rival California 
, McColl snagged two 40-yard 
from between the defense to 
lp win the game for undefeated 
tanford frosh. On top of his of- 
ive abilities at end, McColl 
dies the kick-off duties, boot- 
g the ball over the end one 
ostly; and just to change the mo- 
p omee tried and successfully 
leted a field goal, so much for 
Indian wonder boy. 


*® 


-NOW FOR THE LAD named 


Heinrich: 
“He looks so good,” says Odell, 
+ camry just keeping my fingers 


oe 


: 


Washington; and 


Up in Seattle, some fans believe 
that what made Odell recover his 
health was the prospect of coach- 
ing Heinrich during the coming 
season. 

A backfield passing ace, Hein- 
rich has astounded all those who 
have seen him. “He looks and acts 
like Johnny Lujack of Notre Dame.” 
says Lon Stiner of Oregon State. 
He is a shade under six feet tall 
and weighs 175 pounds, 

“He is one of those rare passing 
yrizards,” says Odell, “who doesn't 
flinch when the opposing. line 
breaks through to tackle him. I've 
seen him stand with one hand on 


an epposing tackler’s face and still 
complete a pass.” 

He has been sensational as a 
freshman. Stiner rings his praises 
after seeing what he did to a pre- 
viously unbeaten Oregon State 
freshman team. 

“All he did was complete 20 out 
tof 25 passes and beat us by four 
touchdowns, moans Stiner. 

Against Washington State, he 
was even better. Babe Hollingbery, 
former Washington State coach, 
saw the game. “He threw 25 passes 
against us, and completed 21,” said 
Babe, “looks just like another Lu- 
jack.” 


e * 
Illinois Comes Up 
y > “ 
With Whiz Kid 
CHICAGO. — An apple-cheeked kid who plays his best 
when the.chips are down, Bill Erickson of Illinois, may be 


the player to lead the fighting Illini to their first Big’ Nine 
basketball title since the famed®— 


Erickson, a 20-year-old platinum 

blonde junior form Rockford, ; was 
a regular last season and totaled 
147 points, hitting 32 percent of 
his attenfpts for field goals. But 
he was overshadowed by. Dwight 
Eddleman, Jack Burmaster and a 
few more veterahs of Illinois cage 
wars. - 
This year, still competing against 
the great Eddleman for notoriety, 
Erickson is more than holding his 
own. In the Illini's three Big Nine 
wins which left them at the top of 
the league race, he’s been a spark 
and a star in every contest. 


“Erickson is without doubt our 


most improved. player,” coach 
Harry Combes announced after his 
club had opened the Western Con- 
ference season with a 62 to 50 win 
over Wisconsin. The. big blonde, 
6 feet 1 inch tall, threw in 17 
points that night to lead his team- 


mates in scoring, }1946 State tournament 


a 


“I don’t think there's qa player in 
the Conference who has a betfer 
fake or one who can work in for 
good shots with any more ability} 
than Erickson has shown,” said 
athletic director Doug Mills, who 
coached | Illinois basketball until 
two years ago-and who directed 
the “Whiz Kids.” 


Over Illinois’ dozen games for 
the season Erickson has netted 138 
points, 20 less than Eddleman, and 
his percentage of accuracy on field 
goal attempts has been an astro- 
nomical .400, 


Erickson’s' importance to the 
Illini is ‘not solely on his scoring. 
He features blinding speed and is 
a clever ball handler and feeder. A 


a " player, adept at steal- 
ing the all, Re a key mart in set-| ti 


ting up plays. 
Basketball success is nothing 


High Schol to fourth place in the 


* brackets. 


r ~w toErickson. He led Eastern 
i 
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VIDEO AND THE FIGHTS | 


OH IT’S SO SAD. Fight promoters are having a real 
cry concerning television. The small clubs are playing to 


empty houses, and the great big Garden is having a tough 
time making both balconies meet. Even with a good card. 


Does your heart bleed for them? I'm sure, 20th Century 
Sporting Club deserves the sympathy of compassionate fight fans: 
So do the other promotional outfits throughout theesountry. But 
let's confine these few tearful remarks to 20th, because it is the 


Mr. Big of boxing promotions, and the Garden is the never-never 
land for all aspiririg fighters. 


So let's see now. 20th Century and the Garden share in the 
profits derived from all fight promotions at the House. on 49th 
Street. The wartime profits were, shall we‘ say—staggering? If 
memory serves me, it was a rare Friday night indeed when Car- 
den ringside went for less than $15 for the cheapest kind of-attrac- 
tion. I refer to the hundred and one times such immortal fisti- 
cuffers as Johnny Greco, Lee Savold and Bobby Ruffin fought the 
main events. The top tariff for ringside is mentioned here not out 
of any noble concern for the pocketbooks of the mink-and-sable 
set who manage to fill the ringside pews very nicely regardless of 
the tariff. But the top price is important only because it’s the 
delineator by which promoters scale down into the cheaper seat 
A $15 top makes it possible to sell a cheap balcony seat 
for five bucks. Obviously a $10 or $5 top would compel promoters 
to let the mezzanine and balcony perches go for considerably less, 
Almost for what the average working stiff could afford! 


NOW I DON’T want anyone to get the idea that all the war- 
time fights at the Garden were dogs. That would be sheer non- 
sense. Guys just coming up and riding into their peaks, guys like 
Beau Jack, Rocky Graziano, Ike Williams, and Jimmy Bivins head- 
lined:a lot of 20th Century's promotions. 
the high price of a seat even more of a crime to,the public—be- 
cause in order to see aay of the truly top fighters (there was no 
television then) a fight fan had to pay through the nose for the 
privilege. Via the afrementioned scale-down from ridiculously 
high ringside tops, tops which soared even higher. for the better 
fights and thus made the “cheaper” seats commensufately harder 
on a workers wallet. 

Beau Jack alone; in 23 main events at the Garden, drew 
$1,500,000 into the till! The Grazianos and Mauriellos always 
fought before capacity crowds. Fighters of considerably less talent 
and appeal did almost as well for Make Jacobs. The Garden and 
20th milked the war boom for everything it was. worth and never 
once considered holding the line reasonably down on ducats. I 
recall standing room space selling for $5 at some of the fights— 
and what better indication would you want of the killing made by 
the money-bags running boxing in New York! 

NOW LET’S LEAVE the bonanza era and come into-the post- 
war period. The high cost of living spirals ever higher... What 
little savings people managed to sock away during the war (bonds, 
etc.) go through the drain. Growing unemployment and part-time 
work puts in its cyclical appearance.. None of this, course, 
changes the desire of fans to attend sporting events. 

Understanding the fierce grip sports has upon the: affections 
of the people, the promoters. keep their prices right up there . <. 
and in many cases some raise the bite, claiming increased costs. 
And isn't it amazing how these “increased .costs” for the promoters 
never allow for the higher cost of living thrust not only. on the 
fans—but the athletes. The> mogul who. raises -his -prices-in one 
breath will in the other still fight tooth and nail against the salary 
demands of an athlete who argues that a dollar isn't a dollar any- 
more. 

Enter the element of television. Suppose we still confine our 
comment to the fight scene, because by and large that’s were video- 
izing has been most successful.. Fight fans see no reason to pay 
the high bite of a ticket, when for the price of a 10-cents beer in 
the local pub he can keep his whistle wet and have a ringside view 
of the brawl. : 

NOW I DON’T doubt that the true-blue fight fan. would still 
prefer being at the small.fight club or the Garden to take in the 
fights. One thing video can't capture is the unique thrill of bein 
at the ballpark or the. fight arena with thousands of other fans 
seeing competition in the flesh with all its attendant atmosphere, 
etc. But not at the expense of an unreasonably high-priced ticket, 
and not at the expense of a quart of milk and pound of butter, just 


-_ items which now cost’him twice as_much they did evén during 
© war. 


So the fights go on before half-empty houses. The promoters | 


scream about television cutting into their profits and, in classic 
fashion, try to halt this technological advance which “threatens” 
to make entertainment just a little easier for the average- working 
family. The smaller clubs are already beginning to cut out the 
televising of its fights. They're out to get the fans back, not through 
the medium of lower prices, but by robbing. them of television. 


Twenty Century and Madison Square Garden hayen’t come . 
around to that yet. They scream bloody murder about the fickle- - 
ness of the sports public, but fail to mention above a whisper that - 


sponsors provide Mike Jacobs and the Garden with $400,000 an- 
nually from the radio-and-television hookup! 
promoter-losses become a little less accurate if you take into con- 
sideration’ the fee the Garden ‘gets from each of its video -adver- 
tisers, be it the razor 
basketball, ete... .. 


Oh yes. One other item. Again about the fights. If the - 


Garden gets some $400,000 fér video, and the razor people 
tremendous advertising audience, what do the fighters 
ut between 


a fair cut of the profits. 
a ticket! , 


Which, of course, made > 


Those tremendous . 


people for the fights, cigarette and beer for - 


Su First trial in 150-years — 
idition Pes we 
= to outlaw a political 
party starts Monday 


—See Page 3 
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Crusade Will Press 
For Negro Rights, 
Fight Witch-hunts 
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BALTIMORE.—Growing unem- 
ployment has brought gloom and 
a féeling of insecurity to the work- 
ing people of Baltimore. 

Almost 2,000 workers at the 
Crown Cork and Seal plant. in 
Highlandtown were the first to feel 
the effects of a year-long speedup 
that eventyally sped them out of 
jobs . 
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Several thousand Baltimore. and 
Ohio ‘shop, track and clerical work- 
ers felt the company axe a few 
weeks before Christmas, Hundreds‘ 
of workers at the American Smelt- 
ing and Refining plant in East 
Baltimore and seamen and long- 
shoremen have also received simi- 


lar treatment. 


machine shop workers reported on 
the job one morning in August they 


big | discovered that their time cards 


were missing from the racks. No 
previous warning was given to 
those 300 men. 

To make certain that the men 
would their layoff, the com- 
pany their armed guards 10 
arid ‘15 feet apart, gestapo style, at 
the plant entrance. 

* 
THE FOREMEN had carefully 


prepared speeches. “Sorry, I have 
bad news for you,” the foremen 


would begin when a worker asked 


straggled toward the plant gate 
tween the rows of armed guards, 
least ene man realized what 


fast. 

This firing of 300 men took 
| place in August. Since that timé 
close to 1,700 other workers have 
been notified in the same way. 


' And they have no protection or 


recourse. 
Crown workers, despite the ef- 
forts of the CIO United Steelwork- 


ers and the Internationgl Associa- 


happened. He threw up his break-’ 


— 
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work and the work of the laid-off 
men and women, at the same 
wages. The CIO steelworkers an- 


Inounced that a new organizing 


STEELWORKER TONY REDA, 
COMMUNIST, DIES ON JOB 


PROFITS ABOVE ALL 


BALTIMORE. —A career of 30 years of pioneer 
service to the trade union and progressive movement in 
Baltimore has ended here with the death of Anthony Reda. 


Fellow workers at Baltimore’s® 


iant Sparrows Point mill of the 
thlehem Steel Company joined 
leaders of the community and the 
labor and progressive movements 
of the city in paying their last re- 
spects' to Tony at funeral services 


shortly -before Christmas. . 


Tony died suddently at 68 of a 
heart attack on the job in the wire 
mill, after thirty years in the mill 
on the Point. 

In the big steel strike of 1919, 
Tony Reda, as secretary of . the 
Local Union" 2442 of the AFL 
Amalgamated. Steel Workers, was 
~efe of the leaders to organize and 
maintain the strike against the in- 
human conditions at the mill. 

After losing the strike and his 
job, Tony left Baltimore, only to 
come back at the request of the 
mill to work as a reckoner in 1920. 


* 

DURING THE TWENTIES 
with no union to help the men, 
and conditions so corrupt that it 
was not unknown for a man to 
“buy a better job from the fore- 
man, Tonys organizing energies 
were felt in> the Italian American 
community building the Garibaldi 
Society of the International Work- 
ers Order. He -held various offices 
in the society even until his death 
and was recording secretary of the 
organization. 

Later, when the CIO blazed 
forth across the nation in the or- 
ganizing drive’ of the thirties. 
Tony gave his full energies to 
building the Steel Workers Or- 
| izing Commniittee, the United 

teelworkers Union. _ 


In 1932, a small group of trade 
‘unionists at Sparrows Point reestab- 
lished the AFL union in despera- 
‘tion against the conditions of pen- 
alties and bribery on the job. 


7 

TONY WAS AMONC those 
crusaders, the spark of organiza- 
tion which led to his joining-the 
Communist Party in 1934. His work 
in the Italian American commu- 
nities around the mill endeared him 
to thousands. 

Tony always fought for Negro- 
white unity and for better condi- 
tions for his fellow workers whether 
it be wages and upgrading, or bet- 
ter transportation on the “Red 
Rocket” the famous No. 26 carline 
to Sparrows Point. 

He held many positions of lead- 
ership in the Steelworkers CIO Lo- 
cal union until his activity for Wal- 
lace and the Pro ive Party 
found him in conflict with the 
position of Phil Murray. and _ his 
henc 


He was thrown out of office but 
this did not dim Tony's enthusiasm 
for organization of his fellow 
workers. All the workers in the 
wire will remember Tony's fight 
for grievances and his establish- 
ment of the “nickel-a-week-flower 
fund.” 

Phroughout his life, Tony strove 
to kindle the realization among his 
fellow workers that their real sal- 
vation law in united action for 
realization of their immediate good, 
and ultimately for the achievement 


of socialism through democratic 


means. 


| fol 


court, 


Against him will be an array of 
district attorneys from Baltimore 
and Anne Arundel counties and 
state and ci lice. With him are 
most of the white and Negro peo- 
ple of Freetown, Glen Burnie and 
Marley who have become convinc- 
ed that the Negro youth has been 
framed by the police. 

Churchgoers in the three com- 
munities, as well as American Sugar 
Refinery Co. employes with whom 
Edwards worked, have collect 
money for his defense. 

Police say Edwards “confessed.” 
Edwards told his mother that the 
police “told me what to say.” 

Police announced the, “confes- 
sion’ after holding Edwards .in jail 


opportunity to see a lawyer or any 
member of his family. (The Su- 
preme Court recently gave a 
, Washington, D. C. man his free- 


dom because the police held him} 


Letter to the Editor 


Bethiehem’s ‘Savings Plan’ 
ers of Wages 


Milks Work 


but not for the men in the mill. 
When the mill was being or- 
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the-company is “sure” of, 
in the administration of the 
plan? 

With all that dough, why 
doesn't the- company rig up a 
few recreation rooms out at the 
mill? (With no Jimcrow setup- 
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for fourdays without giving hint atr ) 


for 36 hours before a similar “con- 
fession” was announced.) 


* 

FOR A MONTH, before Ed- 
wards was arrested, the police ter- 
rorized all the Negro families livin 
in the Freetown and Marley N 
area. Close to 100 men, and sev- 
eral teen-age boys, were dragged 
to jail for “quéstioning.” School 
children were to the roads 

asked about their 


tended to create a sympathy 


they did not deserve. It’s 


GOV'T BOWS TO OWNERS; 
ORDERS 700 EVICTED 


WASHINGTON. — Seven hundred residents of a government low-rent housing 
project in northeast Washington are faced with eviction because the administration is 
ing up under the pressure of large real estate owners who want more profits out of 


Police Frameup Claimed 
Against Negro Youth — 


FREETOWN.—Tom Edwards, the 23-year-old sugar 
refinery worker accused of slaying a Glen Burnie couple 
last September, goes on trial Jan. 17 in Baltimore's criminal 


vv 


drive at Crown will begin shortly. 


al 


their land. 


‘This was brought out in a mass 
meeting of 175 residents of the 
Ivy City housing project, Montana 
and W. Va. Aves.; NE, on Jan. 9, 
A few days after Christmas, all 
176 families living in the project 
received notices that they were ex- 
pected to look for other living 
quarters. : 

The letter, sent by John Ihider, 
National Capital Housing Author- 
ity executive officer, said thrée 
owners have refused to renew ex- 
pired leases on the land covered 
by the project. : 

The three landowners who have 
refused to renew the leases are 
Safeway Stores, one of the 
chain 


The project was built during the. 
war by the Public Housing Admin- 
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SOUTHERN STATES 


Birmingham Police Killed 
Fourteen Negroes in 1948 


By Sylvia Hall 

 . BIRMINGHAM, .Ala. — Four brutal dealin by Birmin police in the last 
three days ‘of 1948 chalked up 2 total of 14 Negroes killed in. t year. Two victims of 
“trigger y. police. Sow Ke in a hogpital crtticely woundey. Sy hat Of ees fe 0 


single state: 1 tes the 
Institute estimate of 

ching 104 foe the ‘entre 

ffited States, _. 

On the morning of Dec. 29, 


police investigated a young 21- 


year-old Negro who was trying to 
sell two cases of soft drinks. They 
took his name and address and left. 
A few minutes. later they. were 
called about a robbery of two cases 
of drinks. Police returned to the 
place where young Robert fees 

was selling the drinks. The o 

picked up the youth and took him 
to the address of the robbery. The 
boy admitted to the robbery and 
began running away. When the boy 
kept running after the two of- 
ficers asked him to halt, they fierd. 
The boy hit twice, fell dea , 

On the same moming, police 
critically wounded a young Negro 
who was seen leaving a cleaning 
establishment. According to the po- 
licemen, a window had been 
smashed and clothing was bundled 
up inside. As the boy fled the ap- 

ing officers, be was shot 
and according to hospital author- 
ities suffers trom “multiple” gun- 
shot wounds. 
* 

ALARM IN THE CITY has 
caused two local papers, the Bir- 

: News and the Birming-| 
ham Post (Scripps-Howard chain) 
to comment on these shootings in 
their editorials. 

Said the News: 

“There have been several similar 
incidents in the last year in Bir- 
mingham. Many citizens are dis- 
turbed at what appeared to be too 

t a willin on bhice of- 
icers part to shoot to 
a 

THE BIRMINGHAM POST in 
an editorial entitled “This Killing 
Must Stop” tells the story of young 
James and concludes with, “In no 
case and by no stretching of one’s) 
conscience is it possible to find any 
moral justification for such wanton 
acts of human destruction.” 

On New Years eve a 16-year- 
old Negro said to have been prowl- 
ing near a boarding house 
was shot killed by police of- 
ficers. , 

Another Negro on the same night 
was shot and wounded while at- 
tempting to ~ arrest.” 

Each of the 14 and other 
shootings by Birmin police 
have been im ted by other 
officers in the Pu Safety De- 


hor mpg “jasti- 
fiable homicide.” 


down? Is Birmingham still a city in 
the United States? How much 
lon om. 3: x police violence go 


Honea a 


SANDRA GUTHRIE, 11, of Morehead City, N. C. sali on 


oe Sandra is 


new net invented by her father and designed to let small fish escape 


an expert net-maker. 


U. S. Court 


declared 


cieneiiiliitenal by 


ple and white men “in overalls” 
comes at a strategically important 


moment as Dixiecrat politicians in| 


both Georgia and South Carolina 
has announced that they are study- 
ing the law in order-to push 
through similar laws. 

The ruling comes as a result of 
court hearings where 10 Mobile 


MAJOR EVIDENCE to back up 
these assertions was produced by 
on Dec. 21, = saypermanr ta 


the voter sebilcation or “all-im- 


portant.” 
One letter read, “We are going 


This victory for the Negro peo- © 


Again . 


Voids Negro Vote Ban 


BIRMINGHAM. — Alabama’s chief legal barrier to/ 
oes voting, the infamous Boswell Amendment, has been 


three Federal Court judges. 


in our government. » « + unless 
registration laws are tightened.” 


“There are any number of coun- 
ties in Alabama's Black Belt,” Mc- 
Corveys letter declared, “where, 
unless we do something to tighten 
up our registration laws, we will 
very likely, in a few years, have 
lonly colored officials, as in many 
of these Black Belt counties the 
Negroes outnumber the white peo-| 
ple from five to one to ten to one.” | 


Upholding the claim of the. Ne-' 
groes, Judge Mullin¢ wrote, “It, 
— already appears that this 
statement was intended to be, and 
is being used for the purpose of 
iSCTi ; against applicants 
for the franchise on the basis of 
race and color. Therefore, we are 
necessarily brought to the con- 
clusion that this amendment te the 
Constitution of Alabama both in 


) |its object and the manner of its 


administration, is unconstitutional, 
because it violates the 15th Amend- 
ment. 

“While it is true that there is 
no mention of race or color im the 
ea ete | 


ry 
ol ers from the mill ge, stating bluntly that with the 
new lay sae they would “satin no more use for the older workers. 


This installation of labor-saving machinery is accompanied by 
a ruthless drive for speed-up, The most widespread beef of indus- 
trial workers in the South is speed-up. In hazardous industries like 
mining the speed-up carries with it greater danger for the miners 


| and the fight against speed-up also becomes a fight for safety. 


As the year 1949 gets under way these workers are looking 

with foreboding. Unemployment is already growing for 

them and they fear a great increase in unemployment even before 
a general economic crisis. 


The time is ri or the workers to start a crusade for the 
30-hour week at no tl in total weekly pay. 


IN THE THIRTIES the fight for a shorter work-week which 
finally resulted in the 40-hour week was started after the 
blow of the 1929 economic crisis had fallen on the working people. 
This time the workers, supported by their allies, must swing inte 
full action for a 30-hour week before the crisis hits. 


In this struggle the workers will learn a great deal about 
present-day monopoly capitalism. 

When a giant steel company a machine into operation 
that makes the task of digging coal easier and quicker and then 
takes full beneftt of this machine for their own Freche nrg wae 


out on the streets miners who are no longer —workers 
to think about basic things. 


In this coming struggle for the 30-hour week, our Communist 
Party must explain to the workers how the capitalists are robbing 
them and point out to them the need for and the road .te socialism, 


Because the infamous Bedeaux speed-up system was wrecking 
them physically, the workers at an Alabama textile plant struck, 
As a newspaper man T went out to the mill village and talked te 

workers. 


One worker indicated the mill and village Bea Bcd ga 
of his hand. its worth a couple of million dollars, he said, “™ 
by right it belongs to us.” 


ee ee 


seen @ Years ago when it was 
brah sty A 


the twelve national leaders of the 
Communist Party. 


" HOUSTON, Tex.—_Twenty Tex- 


tae 


‘ 
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i 
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team, McColl-snagged two 40-yard 


y; and just to change the mo- 


| wie just keeping my fingers 
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MIDDLEWEIGHT BERT LYTELL, shown dropping Vern Lester in another recent winning 
effort in the midwest, can’t get a big-money shot in New York. Lytell has been the victim of a 
scandalous dodge for three years now, with most managers of the topflight middles refusing to risk 


having their boys spoiled by Bert. 


West Coast Touts 2 


Future All-Americans 


Two of the greatest young football players in western gridiron history will be 
competing on Pacific Coast conference teams next fall—it says here from San Francisco. 


Remember these names: Donald Allen Heinrich, University of Washington; 


and 


William. McColl, Stanford Univer-@— 


sity. 

Rookies that bloom in the spring 
often fade in the fall, but on the 
gtrength of these boys’ freshman 
showings, coaches Howie Odell 
and Marchie Schwartz are figura- 

vely holding their collective 

reaths. Because these two young- 
ters are being groomed to lead the 
uskies and the Indians out of the 
Wilderness of the PCC second di- 
Vision. 
* 

LETS START OFF with Mc- 

oll. Already this lad, who js only 
i years old, is building up a sort 

f Pudge Hefflefinger reputation. 
graduate of a San Diego High 
hool, McColl is a straight-A stu- 
Gent at Stanford, majoring in med- 


At Stanford, he competes only 
:0otfall and boxing. He is six 
feet, four inches tall, weighs 215 
unds, plays end—and moves 
round like a flash, according to 
hman coach Chuck Taylor, him- 
gelf a former Stanford All-Ameri- 
@an, McColl has the makings of “an 
utstanding player.” He is so fast 
Sat he gets behind the defensive 
secondary; and he is so tall and has 
ch a long reach that the Stan- 
rd passer just tosses the ball high 
in the air and he grabs it above the 
pposing players hands. Being a 
asketball and baseball star, he can 
make circus catches look easy. 


Against the arch-rival California 


from between the defense to 

elp win the game for undefeated 

Stanford frosh. On top of his of- 
ensive abilities at end, McColl 
es the -kick-off duties, boot- 

g the ball over the end one 


,. Ohee tried and successfully 
oy a field goal, so much for 
Indien 


wonder boy. 
* 
NOW FOR THE LAD named 


aks fae so good,” says Odell, 


Up in Seattle, some fans believe 
that what made Odell recover his 
health was the prospect of coach- 
ing Heinrich during the coming 
season. 

A backfield passing ace, Hein- 
rich has astounded al those who 
have seen him. “He looks and acts 


like Johnny Lujack of Notre Dame.” 


says Lon Stiner of Oregon State. 
He is a shade under six feet tall 


and weighs 175 pounds. 


“He is one of those rare passing 


wizards,” says Odell, “who doesn’t 
flinch when the opposing line 
breaks through to tackle him. I've 
seen him stand with one hand on 


an opposing tackler’s face and still 
complete a pass.” 

He has been sensational as a 
freshman. Stiner rings his praises 
after seeing what he did to a pre- 
viously unbeaten Oregon State 
freshman team. 

“All he did was complete 20 out 


touchdowns,” moans Stiner. 
Against Washington State, he 
was even better. Babe Hollingbery, 
former Washington State coach, 
saw the game. “He threw 25 passes 
against us, and completed 21,” said 
Babe, “looks just like another Lu- 
jack.” 


of 25 passes and beat us by four 


Illinois Comes Up 


With Whiz Kid 


‘CHICAGO. — An apple-cheeked kid who plays his best 
when the chips are down, Bill Erickson of Illinois, may be 


the player to lead the fighting Illini to their first Big Nine} 
i title since the famed® 


basketba 
“Whiz Kids.” 

Erickson, a 20-year-old platinum 
blonde -junior form Rockford, was 
a regular last season and totaled 
147 points, hitting 32 percent of 
his attempts for field goals. But 
he was overshadowed by Dwight 
Eddleman, Jack Burmaster and a 
few more veterans of Illinois cage 
wars. 

This year, still competing against 
the great Eddleman for notoriety, 
Erickson is more than holding his 
own. In the Illini’s three Big Nine 
wins which left them at the top of 
the league race, he’s been a spark 
and a star in every contest, 

is without doubt our 


: 


: \ 


. a- 


“I don't think there’s a player in 
the Conference who has a better 
fake or one who can work in for 
good shots with any more. ability 
than Erickson has shown,” said 
athletic director Doug Mills, who 
coached Illinois basketball until 
two years ago and who directed 
the “Whiz Kids.” 


Over Illinois’ dozen games for 

the season Erickson has netted 138 

ints, 20 less than Eddleman, and 

is percentage of accuracy on field 

goal attempts has been an astro- 
nomical .400. 


‘Erickson’s - importance to the 
Illini is not sole 
He features blinding speed and is 
a clever ball handler and feeder. A 


his |“ glare, edent st eteal 

ing - 's & key man in set-/ 
ee a: Ae ) te | 
new to Erickson. He led Eastern 


High Schol to fourth place in the} 
1946 State tournament i 


~ 


on his scoring.|} 


——— 


In This 


Corner... 


By Bill Mardo 


VIDEO AND THE FIGHTS 


OH IT’S SO SAD. Fight promoters are having a real 
cry concerning television. The small clubs are playing: te 


empty houses, and the great big Garden is having a tough 
time making both balconies meet. Even with a good card. 


Does your heart bleed for them? I’m sure. 20th Century 
Sporting Club deserves the sympathy of compassionate fight fans. 
So do the other promotional. outfits throughout thé country. But 
let's confine these few tearful remarks to 20th, because it is the 


Mr.. Big of boxing promotions, and the Garden is the never-never 
land for all aspiring fighters. 


So let's see now. 20th Century and the Garden share in the 
profits derived from all fight promotions at the House on 49th 
Street. The wartime profits were, shall we say—staggering? If 
memory serves me, it was a rare Friday night indeed when Gar- 
den ringside went for less than $15 for the cheapest kind of attrac- 
tion. I refer to the hundred and one times such immortal fisti- 
cuffers as Johnny Greco, Lee Savold and Bobby Ruffin fought the 
main events. The top tariff for ringside is mentioned here not out 
of any noble concern for the pocketbooks of the mink-and-sable 
set who manage to fill the ringside pews very nicely regardless of 
the tariff. But the top price is important only because it’s the 
delineator by which promoters scale down into ‘the cheaper seat 
brackets. A $15 top makes it possible to sell'a cheap balcony seat 
for five bucks. Obviously a $10 or $5 top would compel promoters 
to let the mezzanine and balcony perches go for considerably less, 
Almost for what the average working stiff could afford! : 

NOW I DON’T want anyone to get the idea that all the war- 
time fights at the Garden were dogs. That would be sheer non- 
sense. Guys just coming up and riding into their peaks, guys like 
Beau Jack, Rocky Graziano, Ike Williams, and Jimmy Bivins head- 
lined a lot of 20th Century's promotions. Which, of course, made 
the high price of a seat even more ofa crime to the public—be- 
cause in order to see any of the truly top fightérs (there was no 
television then) a fight fan had to pay through the nose for the 
privilege. Via the afrementioned scale-down from _ ridiculously 
high ringside tops, tops which soared even higher for the better 
fights and thus made the “cheaper” seats commensurately harder 
on a workers wallet. 

Beau Jack alone, in 23 main events at the Garden, drew 
$1,500,000 into the till! The Grazianos and Mauriellos always 
fought before capacity crowds. Fighters of considerably less talent 
and.appeal did almost as well for Make Jacobs. The Garden and 
20th milked the war boom for everything it was worth and never 
once considered holding the line reasonably down on ducats. I 
recall standing room space selling for $5 at some of the fights— 
and what better indication would you want of the killing made by 
the money-bags running boxing in New York! 

NOW LET’S LEAVE the bonanza era and come into the post- 
war period. The high cost. of living spirals ever higher. What 
little savings people managed to sock away during the war (bonds, 
etc.) go through the drain. Growing unemployment«and part-time 
work puts in its cyclical appearance. None of this, of course, 
changes tle desire of fans to attend sporting events. 

Understanding the fierce grip sports has upon the affections 

of the people, the promoters keep their prices right up there .. . 
and in many cases some raise the bite, claiming increased costs. 
And isn't it amazing how these “increased costs” for the promoters 
never allow for the higher cost of living thrust not only on the 
fans—but the athletes. The mogul who raises his prices in one 
breath will in the other still fight tooth and nail against the salary 
demands of arf athlete who argues that a dollar isn’t a’dollar any- 
more. : 
Enter the element of television. Suppose we still confine our 
comment to the fight scene, because by and large that’s were video- 
izing has been most successful, Fight fans see no reason to pay 
the high bite of a ticket, when for the price of a 10-cents beer in 
the local pub he can keep his whistle wet and havea ringside view 
of the brawl. 

_ ' NOW I DON’T doubt that the true-blue fight fan would still 
—_ being at the small fight club or the Garden to take in the 
ghts. One thing video can't capture is the unique thrill of bein 
at the ballpark or the fight arena with thousands of other fans 

seeing competition in the flesh with all its attendant a 


etc. But not at the expense of an unreasonably high-priced ticket, 


and not at the expense of a quart of milk and 
two items which now cost him twice as much 
the war. 

So the fights go on before half-empty houses. The promoters 
scream about television cutting into their profits and, in classic 
fashion, try to halt this technological advance which “threatens” 
to make entertainment just a little easier for the average working’ 
family. The smaller clubs are already beginning to cut out the 
televising of its fights. They're out to get the fans back, not throu 
the medium of lower prices, but by robbing them of television. 

Twenty Century and Madison Square Garden haven’t come 
around to that yet. They scream bloody murder about the fickle- 
ness of the sports public, but fail to mention above’ a whisper that 
sponsors provide Mike Jacobs and the Garden with $400,000 an- 
nually “from the radio-and-television hookup! Those tremendous 
promoter-losses become a little less accurate if you take into con- 
sideration the fee the Garden gets from each of its video adver- 


tisers, be it the razor people for the fights, cigarette and beer for 
basketball, ete. .. 


und of butter, just 
Rey did even during 


ONE WEEK|S"ae rutrmors | THOU: 
1060! | SSZ  enition | CAPITAL IN THE 
Se) The Molar DEFENSE OF 12 


This is the PE ach we 
face as the drive for 3,000 
new readers winds up on 
Jan. 22. 


Encouraging is the fact | Vol. XIV, No. $ January 16, 1949 In 2 Sections, Section 1 28 Pages, Price 10 Cents 
that the drive a a picked up |-=——= : . | 

in tempo during the last 
few days. ‘Fhe excellent 
plans that were still on. pa- 
per when most districts 
were out working are now 
beginning to pay off. 

Last Sunday, several hun- 
dred canvassers were mo- 
bilized throughout the city 
ij and brouglit in 400 subs. 

That was good—but enly 
as a dress rehearsal for. this- 


Sundays mobilization . in J | 
which the number of can- : 2 
vassers and ‘the results in | | : | : 
1 subs must be doubled and ) ' : 

tripled. - 

Those- who went out last : : 
Sunday were encouraged to : 
go again. The reports we : ai 7 


received from everywhere 
were enthusiastic. Canvass- 


ers reported that the paper 
was: given a warm recep- 
tion and that they had no | 
difficulty selling the Illinois 
Edition of The Worker. : 
That's why we have no 
hesitation in calling for the . 
completion of the drive — 


the securing of some 1,600 
subs —in the course of a 


week. -—— SEE PAGE 2-A — 
We propose: 
® Full mobilization — of 
every possible person’ for 
Stiniday, Jan. 16 canvassing. 


and for the week :that fol- 
lows. : 

® This mobilization 
should be on a personal 
basis with everyone ac- 
counted for. 

® Contact lists should be 
carefully ‘gone over and di- 
vided among  canvassers. 
Such: lists aré now in the 
hands of section leaders. 

© In the final week there 
should be day-to-day check- 
up by the section leaders on 
the progress each canvasser 
is making. 

We want .to remind you 
that those who bring in 12 
subs —and -only those — 
will be invited to ‘the: ‘Press 
Crusaders” banquet on Jan. 
99. 

Also there are attractive 
prizes for the individuals 
and the sections that do the 
best job. 

Also we are in socialist 
competition with the Ohio 
District for completion’ of 
our quota. 

But foremost, remember 
that the trial’ of “The 12” 
Communist leaders, . the 
most crucial trial in the his- 
tory of our nation, is sched- 
uled to begin next week. 

| Those additional Worker 
readers, are additional fight- 
ep ae the defense of “The 
|... The job. we. do in The | 
| Worker mobilization ‘on 
amr betlabtrdedel en $ he 
é€ , | 

DATS: fr wt kof 5.0800 ts to be wed ily by 

fu [as begins on Jan, ae T : ars i Sion a el ee END. 


—See Page 3 
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In the past few weeks... this paper. has repeat- ¥ 
edly raised the question: Gov, Stevenson—banker 
? 
% The zdvernor found what ‘he thinks is a neat 
answer to the question. The financial statement — 
of the Chicago National Bank: was issued this 
week, omiting Steverison’s; name from the list of 
Board of Directors! 
"The Illinois Worker called the bank immedi- 
ately, Was it a misprint? No, a spokesman for 
the bank answered, the governor will be too busy 
.- | 


tia 
when 


be both a good 


a 
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‘New Look’ Missing in 
Gov. Stevenson’s Cabinet — 


CHICAGO. — Searchin for the “New Look” in Goy, Adlai Stevenson's cabinet 
and among his State Eevidletute spokesinen will be almost like looking for the pro- 
verbial needle in the haystack. Little assurance can be drawn from Stevensons major 


e nis Republican and Horner Demo- 
cratic administrations. 

Two of the most vital issues 
voted for by the people actually 
stand in deadly danger right 
from within the new governors 
top inner circle. These are a 


cabinet appointments 
glowing campaign promises will 
be fulfilled. The mandate. voted by 
the people will be mostly in the 
hands of men who are Democratic 


party wheelhorses and either hold- 
overs or leftovers from the Green 


| Gil - Did UN Declaration 


GREEN On Rights Really 


Mean Everyone .. .? 
By Gil Green 


THINGS are not always what they seem. Surface ap- 
pearances are often deceiving. This ‘is particularly 
true of the recent appointment of Frank Annunzio, as. di- 
Tector of the Illinois Department pf Labor. A superfi 
glance at this development would lead one to believe 
organized labor has won a considerable victory, especially its CIO 
wing. After all, Frank Annunzio is not a LaSalle Street banker 
or manufacturer. Nor is he a corporation lawyer or run-of-the-mill 
politician. | 
Annunzio is a labor leader, an official of a very important 


union, the United Steel Workers. He is also the Secretary-Treas-: 
urer of the CIO State PAC. 


Thus. one. would ordinarily ee that this , Serene is 
all to the good, and that labor has much to gain trom . 

But before the workers in steel, packing, auto, and other in- 
dustries begin their general jubilation, let them more closely look 
this gift horse in the mouth. yi 

ONE THING they will notice. This appointment has not 
even/caused. a ripple on La Salle Street. Apparently the bankers 
and industrialists. of the state don’t think they have anything to 
worry about. 

And yet, the head of the state labor department is not an un- 
important post. This department supervises the enforcement of 
state industrial safety and health laws and every worker’ knows 
how these laws are being systematically. violated by the employers. 
That is one of the reasons for the appalling increase in industrial 
accidents atl occupational diseases over recent years. = 

This a LO could also do much to expose the high cost 
of living the dwindling real income of the workers, It- could 
take a lead in fighting for advanced social legislation and could 
demand the prosecution of employers responsible for evading state 
laws. 

_ But, if the big capitalists of tHe state are not particularly dis- 
turbed, they have good reason. They know that Mr.. Annunzio 
is going to play along with them. In his first statement after ap- 
pointment he “declared that he would “co-eperate fully with in- 
dustry.” . | 
| hahah and the group of labor leaders that he represents, 
see this appointment not from the viewpoint of what is in the best 
interests of t the working class, but as opening yp careers for them- 
selves as governmental lackeys of big business. . 

_ With this. appointment they see:a grand opportunity to get 
their fingers in. the pork barvel of political patronage in payment 
for their promise to labor tied to the Democratic Party. 

* ~ 


THE WORKERS of.the state have got to be on guard against 


this development. Men svck es Annunzio will now more than ever 


out of their way to be “good fellows,” to prove that | can 
oan even better job for the industrialists than - they do 
themselves. They will try to preach patience to the workers; 


telling them. that they ought not to expect. too much, and that 
in other lands. In |2 


everything is “under control.” 
) ve seen. this same thing take place 
“Labor 


fine safety program, threatened 
by his newly-appointed director 
of Mines who is. known as a 
stooge of the mine operators; 
and the rights of labor, in dan- 
ger from his director of Public 
Safety who has turned that de- 
partment into a strike-breaking 
agency. ; 


HERE. IS HOW the Governor's 
major appointments shape up: 

(1) New face’: James Mulroy, 
former managing editor of the 
Chicago Sun, as Executive Assist- 
ant; Charles W. Mitchell, as 
Director of Finance (see adjoining 
story);; James William Starks, as 
Director of Mines and Minerals. 


(2) Holdovers: . Dr. Ronald 
Créss, ‘as Director of Health; and 
T. P. Sullivan, as Director of 
Public Safety. 

(3) Leftovers: Charles P. Casey,) 
as Director of Public Works. 

(4) Party Regulars: Richard Da- 
ley, as Director of Revenue; and 

Frank Annunzio. state C1O-PAC 
‘secretary, as Director of Labor. 

* 

NOT DIRECTLY appointed by 
Stevenson, but elected with his a 
proval, aré Paul Powell as the all 
powerful Speaker of the House 
and William “Botchie” Connors as 
Senate minority floor leader. Both 
are notorious party wheelhorses, 
Powell in ‘the Toandine area and 
Connors in the corrupt-42d Ward. 

In the hands of this pair will 
rest the fate of the progressive 
legislation promised by Steven- * 
son. One. of Stevenson's key 
promises, a state FEPC, ‘is €x- 
pected to have tough going be- 
cause of Powell's known 
sition to this measure. 

Three key figures in the cabinet, 
‘Casey, Daley, and Annunzio, have 
close ties with the- Democratic 
machine. Casey has been handling 
all patronage for Senator’ Scott 
Lucas; Daley is a Chicago Demo- 
cratic ward committeeman; and 
Annunzio has always sought to tie 
the CIO to Democratic Party and 
is known to have had the support 
of powerful Italian party’ circles 
on the lower West Side. 


* 
THE OUTRICHT anti-labor 


- operator in the:state and: holds a 
|near-monopoly position in the: in- 
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the sales tax in Illinois? 
A survey by The Worker disclosed these facts: 
_ 1. The sales tax can:be abolished—but it will-take a 
broad and vigorous struggle by the people of Illinois. 
_ 2. Other revenue sources can be found to replace the sales tax 
mcome—and they can be found even without revision of the state 
constitution, ' : 


TO GET. some of the answers on tax reform 


_ Fo in Mli- 
nois, this reporter went to George 


pros 


CHICAGO; ~ What’ are: the chances: df ‘wiping iout 


W. Mitchell, the abe: weston : 


state Director of Finance, who will hold an extremely’ important 


| position in the Stevenson regime. 


Mitchell is a tax expert and a widel -recognized a thority i 
the field - = oo srk se it is ooniadesed that he will y 
a strategic role in tax policy-making of the new admini 

“There is little chance for repeal of the sales tax,” Mitchell told 


The ‘Worker. However, he indicated that.he regards the sales tax: 


as a particularly oppressive form of state money-raisi imposing 
unfair burdens-on the lowest-income group in the A AG 

ee mare = income for the state, if not the sales tax? 

itcheil pointed out that the property tax is bein rly ad- 

ministered in the state and could be-far more peodiietives * ra 


“In Chicago, for example, there is somethting like eight percent 


delinquency in property tax collection,” he said. 
Surveys any tax collection have revealed the wi 

tax-dodging an 

brackets. 


d 


law does allow’ for a flat income tax, although it prohibits a gradu- 
ated income tax on individuals aid corporations. ) 

Mitchell holds what are considered liberal views on taxation. 
However, The Worker interview with him gave no indication’ that 
~ or Gov. Stevenson have any: intention of fighting for basic tax 
reform. 

The new state director of finance was also a member of the 
state tax commission under the Horner administration of the ’30s. 


IT WAS under that regime that the Illinois sales tax first passed 
on June 28, 1933. However, the tax was 
vide emergency relief for the unemploy 

In fact, the 


assurances that sales tax was a temporary em 


emergency measure | 
and would, under no circumstances, become a permanent feature of 


the tax structure. . 


Today, after 15 years, the sales tax remains the main source df | 
‘Tilinois. “For the year 1948, the sales tax brought i ' 


revenue in 
$165,594,885. 


.s-. THE sales 

toatl state tax income. 

Meanwhile, Illinois laws still bar the most democratic forms of 

| taxation~namely, graduated personal and corporate income taxes. 
t the.eountry, 34 states now have such taxation, 


a @ 7 ° 


. 
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State of Illinois needs 4 constitutional cériventiop to revise © 


the state charter in order to enact such tatés. During the campaign, 

Gov. Stevenson came out strongly for a constitutional convention. 
Will the and oppressive Illimois tax structure be 

‘formed? Will the sales tax be wiped out? | 


The new governor :and his finance director are not committed. 


to such a p The tax reform drive will have to come from 


the people of Illinois who live under the crushing burden of unfair 


taxation. 4 


lay 


tax-chiselling, particularly by those in the higher | 


FURTHER, Mitchell pointed to the fact-that the present ‘state 


ifically adopted to pro- 
of Illinois were at that time given repeated — 


tax provides between one-third and. one-half of thé 


round - the - clock strike-breaking 
duty in. the strike, of Caterpillar 
workers at Peoria. . ! 
wo rt eer 

THE ' STOOGE ‘of the ‘mine 
operators is Starks, who has been 
a Peabody Coal Co. mine: super- 


intendent for over 20 years, Pea- 
hody. Coal is the t mine 


proved by. the unions. 


who know him best and have 
., dealt with him for years, 
him as “strictly a company 
and as “anti-union.”’ They re- 
port that the worst speed-up in 
any minés in the state is to be 
found.in.-the Peabody Taylor- 
ville..mine where Starks has 
been superintendent. 


a 


Miners in the Taylorville area, © 
, 


Although his appointment bvi] oo 2°. ”. 3 
sone Se, | TRIAL BY FIRE 
(rae By Big wens Por | 
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gressive Miners. reports from ro-| a stirring anti-discrimination 
that he. was chosen and in tum ap-|/ 
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Leading Musicians Protest 


—eo 


BINSTEIN 


LILY PONS 


PIATIGORSKY 


Nazi as Chicago Conductor 


By Gunnar Leander 
CHICAGO. — Chicagoans 
have applauded the artistry 
of Hovowitz, Pons, Rubin- 
stein, Piatagorsky on the con- 
cert stage. This week they 


were applauded for their stirring 
refusal to allow the corruption of 
their art by men who were once 


the bearers of Nazi “Kultur.” 


RUBINSTEIN, one of the 
world’s greatest piano artists, de- 
clared: 

_“T will not collaborate, musically 
or otherwise, with anyone who col- 
laborated with Hitler, Goering and | 
Goebbels.” 

In equally. strong terms* the 
-world-famous Horowitz stated that 
he had made his decision about 


In bitter words they have con- 


demned the attempt to bring Herr | Americans who died in the war! 


Wilhelm Furtwaengler, Hitler's 
No. 1 musician, to this country to 
conduct the Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra. 

* 

IF STEEL magnate Edward L,) 
Ryerson, head of the Chicago Or-| 
chestra Asséciation, goes through | 
with hjs plan to hire Furtwaengler, | 
the Chicago Symphony Orchestra 
may become a tenth-rate musical 
group. 

Amon 
their abhorrence of this scheme | 
and their refusal to appear with’ 
the Chicago orchestra are: 

Vladimir Horowitz, Artur Ru- 
‘binstein, Alexander Brailowsky, 
pianists; Gregor Piatigorsky, cel- 
list; Nathan Milstein, Isaac Stern, 
violinists; Lily Pons, soprano; An- 
dre Kostelanetz, conductor. 

The Worker also learned this 
week that several members of the 
orchestra have decided to resign 
rather than play under Furtwaen- 

er, 

. In addition, several scheduled 
guest conductors for next: session 


also indicated that they would, not 
appear. 


| 


of thousands of 


the hundreds 


against Nazism. 


. 
HOROWITZ will appear in Chi- 
cago in two recitals within the 


Futtwaengler out of respect. for!) 


coming weeks. Rubinstein, Brai-| 
lowsky and Stern were scheduled 
as soloists with the Chicago Sym- 
phony during the current season. 

Fritz Bysch, who was scheduled | 
as a guest conductor in both this| 
season and the next one, told this! 


iweek how he had pleaded with| 
those who have stated | urtwaengler to leave Germany| made. these documented accusa- 


’ 


along with himself and scores of 
other artists. 

“He is a man without character,” 
said Busch, “and I don't think that) 


Mozart and Haydn.” 
* 

IN THE FACE of such bitter 
public condemnation, a..weak de- 
fense of Furtwaengler came only 
from Ryerson, from a group of| 
North: Shore socialite “patrons” of | 
the orchestra and from the metro-| 


politan papers in Chicago. 
In support of the Nazi con 
tor, the Chicage Tribune enlist 


uc. 
ed 


per’s pré-Nazi correspondeht from 
Berlim during the Hitler regime. 

However, Miss Schultz was 
forced to reveal that “Furtwaengler 
held: a title in the (Nazi) state 
council.”. She also disclosed that: 
“Shortly before Furtwaengler’s 
birthday in. 1943, Joseph Goebbels 
told the conductor that Hitler had 
chosen a wonderful present for 
him—a new villa.” 

The Chicago Sun-Times _ this 
week tried to picture the money 
and power-loving Herr Furtwaen- 
gler as a simple dupe of the Nadis. 
Referring to the fact that the con- 
ductor was a member of the Prus- 
sian state council, the Sun-Times 
stated that “he had no real idea 
what this meant in the eyes of the 
anti-Nazi world .. . he was simply 
a non-political creative artist.” 


* 
LEADING musicians, however, 


tions against Furtwaengler: 

® He adhered strictly to Nazi 
dectrine in his concerts, playing 
what the Nazis ordered and barring 


‘a man without character should be|the music of Mendelssohn and all 
allowed to conduct Beethoven, | others with the “non-Aryan taint.” 


® He went on the Axis radio in 
1948 to preach Nazism and con- 
ducted at Nazi Party functions. 

®@ He steadfastly refused to join 
other artists who fled from the 
Nazis, although he had every op- 
portunity to do so since he con- 
ducted abroad. 

® He was indicted as “a tool 
of the Nazi Party” at a hearing 
before the Allied Control Commis- 


iSigrid Schultz, who was the pa- sion in 1946. 


ee 


Packing Wins Sub Prize as City 
Prepares for Jan. 19 ‘Press Day’ 


CHICAGO. — Citywide canvassing for subs for the Illinois Edition of The Worker 


last Sunday brou 


t in 400 subs. The mobilization, however, was considered a “dress re- 


hearsal” for another “Press Sunday,” Jan. 16, which is expected to put the [Illinois 


District within’ striking range of 
its 3,000-sub quota. 
The packing Section brought in 


61 subs as a result of last Sun-' 


day’s work, topping all other sec- 
tions in the city. A radio-phono- 
graph, offered as a prize by the 
national circulation department of 
The Worker, will be awarded to 
the Packing Section. 


‘ © 


Another radio-phonograph will 
- go to the best section in the Jan. 
16. canvassing. 

The Steel Section was runner- 
up last week, securing 42 subs, 
and West Side brought in 36. 


Editor to Speak 
Here on China 


CHICAGO.—Chu Tong, editor} 


of the China Daily News, will speak 
here on “Victory in China” on Fri- 
day evening, Jan. 28, at 8 p.m. at 
the Hamilton Hotel. | 


The editor, who appears here 
for the first time, is a d 
speaker, considered*among the best 
authorities in America on develop- 
‘ments in China. 

Chu Tong will deal with the 

behind 


:4for the Jan. 16 “Press Sunday.” 


a 


“Packing nosed us out last 
week,” said James Balanoff Jr., of 
the Steel section, “but they'll never 
catch us on Jan. 16." 

Many canvassers won free 
tickets to the Jan. 22 “Press Build- 
ers Banquet” to be held on Jan. 
22, where only those who have 
secured at least 12 subs will be 
admitted. 

“This will be one affair where 
you can’t buy your way in,’ de- 
clared District Press Director Sara 
Hayden, “It's free—but only for 
those who have brought in ‘12 
for the 12’.” 

Guest at the banquet will be 
Alan Max; managing editor of the 
Daily Worker. 

e 


The banquet will be followed 
later in the evening by the gala 
“Press Capers,” at DuSable Center, 
celebrating the 25th anniversary 
of the Daily Worker. 

Meanwhile, the Packing Sec- 
tion forged into the lead in The 
Worker *drive, achieving 85 per- 
cent of its quota. Steel was up to 
78 percent: at the beginnipg of 
this week. 

Lowest among the industrial 
section was Johnstone, with 41 
subs out of a quota of 400. 

Many sections were planning to 
double the number of canvassers 


Some 300 participated last week. 

Sections also reported they 
were going over their list of con- 
tacts this week, in preparation for 
Sunday. ° 

The mobilization Sunday will 
be« the opening of a final week- 
long “big push’ in many sections, 
with plans for completion of their 


of the Jan. 22 affair. 


quotas for the drive by the time 


THE W 


By Ruby Cooper 


SPRINGFIELD. — Illinoisans faced a-tough fight 
carry through on their election: mandate as Gow ‘A 


Stevenson backed down on 
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his major campaign pledges 


this week in his | inauguration®— 


speech here. 

The eagerly-awaited message 
presented a portrait of Stevenson 
as Governor vastly different from 
that of Stevenson the candidate, 
whose pledges on key state issues 
aroused voters to overwhelmingly 
cast out the reactionary, corrupt 
Green Republican administration. 

The scoreboard on Stevenson’s 
first official utterances as Governor 


showed: 


© Outright rejection of a grad- 
uated state income tax as a solu- 
tion to the grave problem of state 
finances for aid to schools and 
hard-pressell cities and towns. 


© Lip-service to state FEPC, 
leaving it entirely up to the State 
Legislature in contrast to his cam- 
paign pledge to fight uncompro- 
misingly for its enactment. 

© No mention of civil rights, 
despite the election promise to 
strengthen and enforce the state 
civil rights law banning discrimi- 
nation. 


® No recommendations for a 


| PE he aes eee i 
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COV. STEVENSON 


Fur Workers 


state housing construction prog. ant | 
to supplement any Federal pro- 
gram. 

® Proposed reduction of the 
rates of contributions by employ- 
ers to unemployment insurance 
funds, : 

® No. recommendations on 
rent control or evictions. 

® Reduction of the number otf 
mental patients in state institutions 
in order to cut state expenditures. 

© Postponement for some 
time in the future any action to 
establish an effective mine safety 
program. 

© No specific program recom- 


mended for the farmers, who had | ~ 


been promised farm-to-market 
roads to take them “out of the 
mud” and a host of other measures. 

® Recommendations to in 
crease salaries of high state offi- 
cials, without any mention of rais- 
ing salaries of state employes. 

+ 
STEVENSONS PROMISES 
and his overall call for “clean gov- 
ernment’ and “a progressive state 
administration” gave him the 
greatest majority in Illinois history. 
His election stirred great hopes 
and genuine rejoicing among the 
many who believed that staunch 
progressive leadership had been 


(Continued on Page 13) 


Wage Boosts 


CHICAGO.—The CIO Fur and 
Leather Workers Union here has 
completed contract negotiations 
providing for the first fourth-round 
wage increases in this area, it was 
announced this week by Abe Fein- 
glass, Midwest Director. 


The increases range from 10 to 
11% cents an hour and cover more 
than 3,600- workers in 11 tanning 
and leather plants, Feinglass dis- 
closed. 


“These fourth-round increases 
come on top of the doubling and 
tripling of the wages of these 
workers since they were organ- 
ized by our union in 1940,” he 
declared. 

Enumerating other gains made 
by the union, Feinglass listed the 
following won for leather and tan- ‘ 
ning workers here: 


Two and three weeks vacation 
with pay. 

Six paid holidays a year. 

Hospitalization insurance, life 
insuraace, accident and health in- 
surafice, and sick benefits, all paid 
for entirely by the employers and 
coveging not only the workers, but 
their famtlies as well. 


Lebensraum--with Furniture 


CHICAGO. -— Theodore 


Katzmann must have been in- 
spired by reports from Ger- 
many that a former Nazi 
can get away with murder. 

Surely it shouldn't be hard to 
put over a shakedown of tenants 
based on a: rent-furniture tie-in. 

Imagine Katzmann’s surprise, 
then, when the 10 —— brought 
suit against him his sister 
charging that the Katzmann’s put 
an illegal bite on them to the tune 
of $22,000. 

Katzmann, who lives at 7734 
Jeffrey Ave., has a long record as 
a leader in fascist organizations in 
Chicago. He is a one-time local 
chieftain of the German-American 


Bund and of the Silver Shirts. 


He owns the Castle Furniture 
Co. at 7307 S. Racine. He and his 
sister, Mrs. Minnie King, own a 36- 
flat building at 6619 Greenwood 
Ave. This week, 10 tenants in 
that building charged that they 
were each clipped for about $2,- 
000 worth of furniture from Katr- 
mann’s store for the privilege €t 
paying rent in the Kaizmann-Kin 
apartments. The furniture, they’ 
said, was worth less thet one-third 
of what they paid for it—and they 
didn't want it in the first place. 


four stations in Chicago. One of 
those stations was Katzmann’s 
home. 

Drafted during: the war, Katm 
mann was kept under surveillance 
as a pro-Nazi by the ermy in spe- 
cial detention amps at Camp 


Ripley, Minn. and Camp Carsory 
Col. 


Win 4th Round 
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EAST ZONE GERMANS WELCOME ARRIVAL OF FOOD SHI 


od 10. basta af the sides: Solas Willank oe tone. Ta 


highhanded procedure in the Den-* i icck soliciting compldiite, bu 


ver police court last week, a step|had no luck, _ 


Garcia were fined on charges of 


who were angered at the reported; The courigoom audience broke 
“suicide” of young Garcia in a jailjinto laughter repeatedly as the 
cell at the reform school, which is| police and city. attorneys contra- 
long notorious for ‘its brutality. dicted themselves, and. defendants 
mands for an investigation of the Chief O'Donnell. Among the . de- 
death and clean-up of the’ school|fendants was 18-year-old Raymond 
met Wit ha cold, negative response |Carcia, brother of Ruben Garcia. 


from the governor,‘ who lias long) Very _ self-consciously, Judge 
paraded as a “liberal.” Thereupon,}Brofman found _the defendants 
they decided to carry their fioht guilty, and fined each $10-on each 
with a mass picketline ia front of| charge, except for Alfonso Sena, 
the governors house,’ Before a/ chairman ‘of COMP, who was 
packed courtroom, questioning of} fined $125, and Paul Kleinbord 
police officers revealed that no one/and Robert Trujillo, Communist 
in the neighborhood of Gov. Knous | leaders, who were fined $100 each, 
house had made any complaints} While the Garcia fight continues, 
about “disturbance,” One officer|the case is being appealed to a. 
admitted that he had gone around|higher court. " 


'U.S. Schools in Danger, 
Teachers Union Warns 


5 | 1 “ &, Posie, By Louise Mitchell 

: We a . 4 Gov. Dewey boasts about the “finest” educational! sys- 
Pe — > , tem in the country because he hopes the vast majority of ' 
ee Ley cs | New Yorkers will never get a glimpse of the nation’s school 


eS ee statistics to see whether the fects oe ll oe 
With banners waving, Germans in the East Zone welcome a food train from the Soviet Union. |}.4- out this fiction, ex oat 5 


| e e A recent nationwide study by} 4 RECENT RESOLUTION on 
the New York Times, certainly not| policy and program by the CIO 

olice Hide Blood-Tes epee eS 

| : at least eight states, hardly as rich the estimated increase in school 


enrollment nationally for the next 


pt ‘eatdy pa erp bay ee eight to 10 years will be 1,000,000 


3 z 

: children. In New York City alone 

To nvi | T N r New Jersey, Connecticut and North | there will be at least 240,000 more 
ota have higher ceilings. | children in the school by 1954. 


_ New ore Pee dpa i; the} According to the National Edu- 
By Walter Lowenfels group in num sub-! cation Association, some 100,000 
PHILADELPHIA. — The Worker has learned that au-|iai and Gulembo has not been eras en ‘new teachers arp-needed each year 


; WF inereased ‘Sincé a year ago, al-| for the next eight years. As for New 
- thorities are withholding scientific tests of a blood-stained | ited from: Michigan, despite) though the number declined some-}York, the Public Education Asso- 


shirt, though they used the untested blood-stains to convict |4¢™#2ds by Jenkins’ attorney, and) what throughout the nation. {ciation holds that 10,000 addi- 


a young Negro for murder. Here¢ thousands have joined the cam-} The most serious affliction of the tional teachers are needed imme- 
res wy ag |the same type blood. way has Uy. ee mitiated by schools today, as pointed out by/diately to bring the teacher-pupil 

Bayard Jenkins, 19-year-old ice-| On Dec. 24, Jenkins insisted that pares — Y| the Times, is the teacher shortage. |ratio up to the standard of com- 
man’s helper, was found guilty last — are pai — cas? RH and/ this paper. This is so especially in yiew.of the|parable. upstate communities. 
Nov; 23 of murdering Mrs. Kathryn |‘ an tests be made. These ‘ | 
Meller in her apartment June 7. |tests develop further chemical fac- BIG ‘ATOM-SMASHER FOR BROOKHAVEN LABORATORY — 

enkins insisted that blood on a| tors and allow closer indentifica- ie 

Ps found in his home a week/|tion. These additional tests, The 
after the murder was his own. The| Worker has learned, have been in 

rosecution alleged the blood was|the possession of the authorities 
Mrs. Meller's, but failed to produce | since early January. The findings 
any blood tests. ‘have been withheld from the pub- 


The blood-stained shirt was the|/¢- Why? 
sole evidence produced by the state| A conference is held to be nec- 
‘ta prop up a “confession* which|esssary by the. trial judge with the KKrswrweae 
Jenkins repudiated, charging police | defense and the prosecuting attor-| © ee ge ee 
obtained it by threatening to “beat/ney in the case, Raymond Speiser. tereerre: 
out my. brains.” The conference has been delayed, i 
.. At the trial. the court-appointed | why? Speiser has been reported to 
defense attorney maintained that!be “busy. 
the blood-stained shirt avas actual-| Herbert Gulembo, a 24-yéar- 
ly the weakest of the state’s|old white grave-digger made a 


case. Failure of the state to produce | voluntary confession to Saginaw, 


the blood tests it could have made| Mich., police that he and not Jen- 
first led this paper to maintain that | kins committed the murder. He 
Jenkins was being railroaded be-|said his conscience was bothering 
cause he was a Negro. him because someone else was 

* “doing time” for Mrs. Meller’s mur- 


der. 
__-NEGRO WITNESSES who ac-| 


counted for Jenkins’ time the whole! __#owever, orig we AE 


lice 
‘without investigation, immediately 
ere called “bana” he the camde® exonerated Gulembo, who then re- 


tor at the trial. canted, oxy foes rem bare 
“, ae ‘oe kins | Sion was “all a dream.” orker 
wey ig pet genre later interviewed Gulembo's broth- 
the state“had failed to produce, be|°T-in-law, | wh6 confirmed - major 
made so as to. compare his blood|P°™*S in Gulembo’s confession. 
with that on his shirt and the| The police, it is also learned, are 
‘blood-stained clothing of the mur-| setting after- witnesses who had) [7a 
«dered woman. om grep The bos wd as e aad " | 
___ After some delay, the first tests, | firmin acts established in A 8,500,000-volt electrostatic accelerator, a type. of “atom-smasher” 
The Worker has icamed, showed | Gulembo_confecsion. _ | Brookhaven laborttory for poten Gndy, ie. showa. tlle Gill tekiy er cheioe 6i 
that Mrs, Meller and Jenkins had Meanwhile, Jenkins: remains in The sphere's voltage will “accelerate” protons, through the tube, Pe T HES 


7 
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FELLIENOIS 


& EELEGATEON 4  pepuslanas: Chegousy ‘went se sos Uivet Bet ye ae 
secured his proclamation of Negro. History Week to begin February 12. 


tie 


‘Jimmy Never Got a Break’: 


- By Ann Prosten | (i give to the children, for food, 


3 CHICAGO. — The papers: re- ome and shelter.” 
ported last wil that dusk teen- e glanced over the Murphys 
agers had been arrested by the esheltes’ A cold water five-room 
police and charged with: starting|flat, with paint peeling from the 
a fire which routed 11 families an walls, and beds in every one of 
destroyed. $5,000 “worth of prop-|the fiye crowded rooms. 
erty at 1621 S. Lawndale Ave, “jimmy sleeps in the same bed- 
We talked with the mothers of| room with his brother Phil, and 
Jatmes Murphy, 15, and Helene | his sisters Dorothy and Rosanne,” 


Lieberman, 14, two of the three| Mrs. Murphy continued, _ “I know 


arrested youth. Interviewed sepa-| it’s not right, but what can I do?” 
ratély in their apartments at 1623| Our conversation with Mrs. 
S. Lawndale Ave., both mothers|Liéberman, mother of five chil- 
told the same story—the story, we|dren, was mostly in Yiddish. “ Be- 

realized later, that lies behind al- lieve me,” she said, the children 
most all cases of. so-called “juve-|meant no harm. The owners next 
nile “delinquency.”. It was the|door moved their oil tanks out 
story of poverty and slum hous-|into the yard to make room for 
inig. wag the ps raeacge apie 

, tour o m, have s 

phy, mother of ight hire there for months, with very little 


spoke quietly: gh $ been protection. 
spoke quietly: _ My Jimmy's been\"" “Helene explained that she and 


: the boys were playing back there 
never been right since % was five 
years old, when his skull was frac- and the boys wanted to ‘start a 


ten small fire, so they opened a valve 
in > dig Snogg os he was pisying from one of the tanks. They put 


a match to the oil that poured out 
“Lye always wanted him to get}_put never closed the valve. The 
a good gy 2 but never could! fre shot right up into the tanks, 
afford it. His father is a clerk for | exploded, and you know the rest. 
a bus company. He just-doesnt “Of course it was wrong of them 
make enough to pay for anything}+, ¢o01 with those tanks,” she con- 
but the necessities.” : tinued. I've had fights many times 
“People may say it's ‘the par-|with my Helene over the way she 
ents’ fault,” she went on, “but) runs around, wont stay home, is 
can anyone tell me what I've done \always restless and ‘on the go. But 
that was wrong? Jimmy and his| what bas she got here, to keep 
‘brothers and sisters all went to|her at home?” 
the ._ Blessed - Sacrament School.| She gestured toward the rest 
They go to church every Sunday.!of the four-room apartment. “She 
_. “For myself, I've never spent|sleeps in the same bedroom with 
money on pleasures. What I have,/me and her two sisters. My hus- 
, h Work band shares the one oyerge 
eather : with our son. What kind of a 
‘S$ igbragd home is that? Sure, weve looked 
ubs Came Easy’ for another place to live until our 
CHICAGO. — A leather worker, |feet wore out. But for a family 


Florence Kalsh, this week claimed living on a tailors salary, theres 


nothing. Nothing.” 
her .free ticket to the January 22|° we wanted to talk next with 


"Worker Builders” banquet by|the Negro family who owns the 
bringing 14 subs into The Worker| building that was half demolishe.\ 
office. - by the fire. We asked Alice Hall, | 

“I never did anything that came |cousin of the owner, whether she 
easier,” she said, “all I did was to|thought it was true, as first re- 
ask people to subscribe. The first }ports had hinted, that racial preju- 
14 people I asked said yes.” idice had been a motive for the 


youths. . Miss Hall was thoughtful 
for a few moments. before she an- 
swered. 

“Of — that’s Sains a pos- 
sibility in neighborhood like 
this,” she. saidh “But I can’t be- 
lieve that this. was the. case here. 


y- 
me, Jimmy’s a hungry boy.” 

We walked around to the back |? 
of the building, to survey the fire’s 
damage. ae Jafie, 14-year-old 
Farragut High School student who 
lives. ar the corer at 3650 
W. 18 St., was there, staring up 
at the charred building. 

Her answer-was quick when I 
asked her’ what she knew about 
Jimmy and Helene. “Jimmy’s «a 
good kid. I don’t care what. any- 
lone else may tell you. I know 
*\ he’s a good kid that just never 
got a break. 

“i don't know. Helene,” she ex- 
plained, “but I've known Jimmy 
for a few years. It’s just his fam- 
ily’s tough luck that got him do- 
ing things like this. I know he’s 
got a “record,”. but what he needs 
isnt a reform school like St. 


Charles. Jimmy needs some kind 


attention, that’s all.” 


Ordower in Charge 


Of Legislative Work 


CHICAGO. — Appointment of 
Sidpey Ordower as State Legisla- 
tive Director of the Progressive 
Party was announced this week by 
William Miller, Executive Direc- 
tor. 


Ordower was Progressive can- 
didate for Congress is the 6th Dis- 


independent candidate for alder- 
man from the 24th Ward in 1947. 
An overseas_ veteran of the last 
war, Ordover was awarded the 
Bronze Star, Legion of Merit, and 
Croix de Guerre. He ‘served as 
Executive Secretary of .the Chi- 
cago Area Council of the Ameri- 
can Veterans Committee in 1946. 


— 


| Chicago 
will never 
forget... 


The 25th Anniversary 
of the Daily Worker 
SAT. JAN. 22—8:30 P.M. 


at DaSABLE CENTER 
4849 S. Wabash Ave. 


. ADMISSION 85¢ 


| 


trict last November, receiving) 
nearly 6,000 votes. He was.also an 


Te the Editor: | | po ne Shy WE 
Pest Soman dedicl’ Geak altel View 
tion in Chicago attending a school where they gems: 
_ Marxism-Leninism. - 
: To.do-our part in the Illinois Worker drive we 
to get oid sells bor She Iie aver-aud ebuon net ooeie 
_ our own clubs. We have elected our delegate to attend 
- the banguet in honor of the 25th anniversary of our press. 
We challenge all other clubs. of & similar size to get 
12 subs te defend our 12 party leaders, 
Enclosed are six subs the other six will be in within 
one week. _-°The 12 Communist Students. . 


Stevenson Backs Out 
On Election Promises 


(Continued from Page 2-A) ® Recommended that the Leg- 

installed at the state’s helm. islature place on. the’ ballot. the 

This feeling’ caused widespread |“*ling of @ state constitutional 
pers to be focused this week convention. 

Springfield. Hopefully, many} ®° Asked increased: state funds 

awaited Stevenson’s inau-|t0 be added to Federal appropria- 

=~ address for performance on/|tions so that old-age pensions can 


the issue they had plumped for|be raised to a maximum of $55 a 
with their Votes. month. 


Instead, it held out vague, glit-| © Requested the Legislature .to 
tering generalities and high-sound-|review workmen's compensation 
ing titudes. Basic promises|benefits in view of the high cost of 
were éither forgotten or left high- living. Left the amount of any 
and-dry,  Critieal issues. we re|increase up to the Legislature: . 


passed up without even elementary} -@ Expressed: the ‘view that “in- 
nroposals for solution. « “Economy” |employment compensation : -should 
in government, reminiscent of Re-|be increased without ° specifying 
publican rule at the expense of/the amount. 
public ous aad the al key- + : 
note. repudiat licans} STEVENSON’S | REJECTION 
suddenly loomed as the targets of | o¢ 4 graduated state- iricome tax 
Stevenson's affections, wooed and),ame as a complete surprise. 
courted for their support and co- Throughout his campaign he had 
operation. _ advocated a constitutional con- 
| Wa - vention to.adopt a new state con- 
EDITORIAL WARNINGS by (stitution. : 
the Chicago Sun-Times that mem-| This would make possible enact- 
bers of the State Legislature would {ment of the graduated incometax, 
double-cross . Stevenson's , election | which admittedly could go a long 
program proved to. be misplaced. way toward solving the problem 
The dangers .to. his. campaign|of sufficient revenue for the state 
promises appeared to stem first)and make possible the repeal of 
and foremost from Stevenson him-/the oppressive staté sales tax. 
self, | By his rejection of the gradu- 
The closest Stevenson came in|ated income tax, Stevenson placed 
the inaugural address to acting on| himself on the side of big business 
his election mandate was on the|interests 0 ing it, and particu- 
following issues: larly the Chicago Tribune. | 
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ClO Delegation Told FE Union 
_ Will Not Discuss Merger Edict 


| CHICAGO. — CIO United Farm Equipment Union leaders flatly told a National CIO 
Committee here last week to bring about dissolution ef the. union that they refuse to barter their 
union away. Labeling the National CIO's order to the union to mete with the United Auto 


Workers a “Pearl Harbor 
ultimatum,” FE president 
Grant Oakes informed the 
CIO committee that the 


union had rejected the edict 
and refused to engage in any dis- 


_ cussions on the matter. 

Then notifying the committee 
that major policy questions 
could only be acted upon by the 
union’s coming national conven- 
tion, Oakes, accompanied by 
Secretary-Treasurer Jolin Schaf- 
fer and District President 
Charles Lawson, rose and left 


the session. 
* 


THE CIO delegation, which 
had arrived prepared to stage an 
elaborate “shotgun” dismember- 
ment of the union, was left flab- 
ergasted by the rapid and decisive | 2 
action of the CIO leaders. 


In his statement fo the commit- 
tee, composed of Jacob Potofsky, 
“Emil Rieve and Joseph Curran, 
the FE President explained he had 
appeared only out of courtesy to 
the individual CIO officers com- 
prising it. 


“Your committee carries iia 
lutely no status with our organ- 
ization’ he declared. 


* 


Moving to clear the way for dis- 
solving the Farm Equipment 
Union, the CIO committee had in- 
vited a United Auto Workers del- 
egation, led by vice-president 
John Livingston, to the session. 

Livingston was called upon first 
by Potofsky, it was learned, in an 
apparent effort to establish an at- 
mosphere of discussion. Oakes 
quickly interjected, however, and 


insisted upon presentation of his 
union's statement. 


“Actually, our local unions 
have specifically forbidden me 
to discuss this or any other mat- 
ter with you,’ he added. “I am 
more than happy to comply with 
their wishes. 

* 


* “OUR UNION has pressing 
business before it, such. as prepa- 
ration for a 4th round of wage in- 
creases, the fight for a pension 
plan, the improvement of our con- 
tracts, the fight against phoney 
speed-up plans, a genuine repeal 
of we Taft-Hartley Act, etc.’ 


Following is the text of the state- 
ment read to the CIO delegations 


by Grant Oakes, president of the 
CIO United Farm Equipment 
Workers Union: 


So that eae shall be no mis- 
understanding from the outset, let 
me say on behalf of my fellow 
officers of FE-CIO, that your com- 
mittee carries absolutely no status 
with our organization. : 

My appearance here is permit- 
ted solely out of common courtesy 
to individual officers of CIO af- 
filiates, 

Our local unions have endorsed 

forthright rejection of any and 
all Pearl Harbor ultimatums to dis- 
band our Union. 


You will recall that our decision 


was to refer all major issues of) 


policy to FE’s highest body, a 
re Convention of democrati- 

cally elected delegates assembled 
in Cedar Rapids on March 25, 26 
and 27, 

This position has the whole- 
hearted and unqualified support of 
our membership. You gentlemen 
should be well aware of these facts 
by now. Mr. Rieve is familiar witht 
the position of our Union. I assume 
he 4 acquainted you with our 


unidn-wrecking vendettas. These 
are the crystallized sentiments of 
the people I represent.” 


He reminded the Committee 
that his union has “a long expe- 
rience in_ repelling disruptive 
forces” and added that “we are 
just as determined to do. it again, 
and just as successfully.” 

Then, with a succinct “Good 
day, gentlemen,” Oakes and the 
other FB leaders departed. 


« 

TALKING to newsmen shortly 
after, Oakes declared that “FE of- 
ficers should be violating their con- 
stitutional duties if they obeyed 
the CIO ultimatum.” 

Pototsky later indicated that his 
committee would report to the Na- 
tional CIO Executive. Board on 
January 26, when the 60-day ulti- 


__ We shall not be sidetracked by 


OVERCOME with grief, Mrs. Agnes 
Nicoletti sobs hysterically as she 
learns from her sister, Mrs. Patricia 


that her husband, Gabriel - 


coletti, 37, had just hurled him- 
elf and their two children oe 
ew York’s Brooklyn-Qu 


aiuisko Bridge. Broken tins i phots photo | 


(ight) shows where the 125-foot 
‘atal plunge occurred. One of the 


jyoungsters, four-year a 
. Sees found oliya, Debde Nere 


5 
ee 


matum issued at Portland expires. 


~~ We. 


-_ re -——— 


GRANT OAKES 


Board's and membership’s position. 


for your information. 

To register here—the profound 
indignation of our membership to- 
wards this unprecedented attack on 
the autonomy of international un- 
ions would merely belabor the 
point. As a consequence, I don't 


I will leave additional copies of it}i 


Text of Oakes’ Statement to ClO 


.|Propose to debate these facts. 
| 


Actually, our local unions have 
forbidden me to discuss 


We are just as determined to do 
it again, and just as successfully, 
As long as our membership is solid. 
ified—and it is. very much s0—un- 
principled attacks of: the rliture 
you are confronting us with will be 
‘to no avail, Our Convention will 
prove this conclusively. 


fight agains t phony speed-up plans, 
of the Taft-Hart- 
ley Act, 


We shall not be sidetracked by 
union-wrecking vendettas. These} 


are the crystallized. sentiments of 


the people I represent, 


CHICAGO. — Several thousand 
farm equipment workers in_ fhe 
Chicago area were signing resolu- 
tions this week calling for “the 
formation of one. big powerful 
union of farm equipment work- 
ers. 

The resolutions were being cir- 
culated in the West Pullman and 
McCormick Works of the Interna- 
tional Harvester Corp. 


Drafted by ‘department and 


Unite Farm Equipment in One 
Big Union, Locals Urge 


local leaders in the CIO United 
Farm Equipment Workeg Union, 
both resolutions -rap the CIO 
decree which sought to compel 
their union to dissolve~-and enter 
the CIO United Auto Workers. 
The McCormick Local 108 reso- 
lution also. called on Matt Halas, 
right-wing president of the local, 


to support this position as “the 
way to a better contract in 1949.” 


Nors 


holds sto leense plat No. 1 for 
Its not governor—it's 
Cardinal Stritch. : 


- » * 


ATTENTION Mayor Kennelly: 
Sincé your finance committee is 
seeking more cash, you might 
check into what's: going. on in 
Boston. Thére, Mayor Curley is 
calling for-a 15 percent tax on 
industrial profits. 


° } 
POOR Gen. MacArthiir is being 
torn between Chiang and the 
.|Hlinois Republicans.. Some Wash- 
ington bigwigs want to dispatch 
him to China. GOP chieftains 
want him to speak at their Lincoln 
Day shindig in Chicago. The sug- 
gestion to Mac is this: If he wants 
to maintain his reputation as a 
victorious gefieral; he should 

‘choose the LaSalle Hotel fracas. 

. °° a 

THE familiar: rat-tat-tat of the 
igangland tommy-gun that mowed 
}down Hymie Frank in Chicago 
caused some embarrassment. this 
week among Kennelly-glorifiers 
who somewhat prematurely an- 
nounced that: the mayor had rid 
the city of mobsters.. The Frank 
killing was a return to the world- 
Inotorious tommy-gun technique 
after 11 years. 

> 


ONGE the stork used to bring 
a bundle from heaven. Now he 
brings a hulluva big increase in 
rent. At least that’s the complaint 
of Mrs. Joan Bowman, 6022 S. 
Albany, whose landlady upped 
the rent when the stork arrived on 
Thanksgiving Day, 


CRC Will Stage 


Tolerance Play 


CHICAGO.—“Trial by Fire,” a 
drama directed toward .the coan- 
science of white America on racial 
intolerance, will be sponsored -by 
the Civil Rights Congress om. Fri- 
day evening, Jan. 21, at the Eighth 
Street Theatre, 741 South Wabash 
Avenue. Reservations may be ob- 
tained by calling the Civil Rights 
Congress at Andover 3-2551. 

The play stars Janicé Kingslow, 
radio actress and former member 
of the cast of Anna Lucasta, and 
Fred Pinkard, radio actor. 


~~ 


which points the way toward “the® 
kind of unity tha® would serve the 
dues-paying members to the fullest 
extent. 


The new FE release followed the 
union’s action last Friday at which 
time FE leaders informed a special 


m |ClO merger committee their or- 
ite ganization rejected “any. and all 
“22 \Pearl Harbor ultimatums to dis- 

me | band our union.” 


* ' . 
FULL text of statement released 
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“In its latest meeting, the inter- 
ent &. Metal 


cent CIO 1 pe board decree to 


liquidate the organization, 


FE Board Proposes One Union 
Of All Farm Implement Workers 


CHICAGO, — President Grant W, Oakes of the United Farm Equipment and 
Metal Workers of America (FE-CIO) refeased for publication this week an “expression 
of opinion” of the FE executive board, developed at a special session held Id Jan. 5 and 6, 


the unusually solicitous concern of 


certain CIQ officials on the question 
of uniting the farm equipment in- 
fdustry and is “of the opinion that 


it.is for reasons other than those 


stated. Their action was not de- 


signed td solve theeproblems of 
farm implement workers. 


* 
“HISTORICAL circumstances 


have led to a situation in which 
there are somé farm equipment 
workers in the United Steelworkers 
of America, the International 
Union of Mine, Mill. & Smelter 


> - = {national executive board of the}Workers, the United Electrical, 
>= = | United Farm. Equipm 

> | Workers of America (FE-CIO) re- 
"22 @ jiterated its flat objection of a re- 


Radio“and Machine Workers, and 
te! the United Automobile Workers— 


although “the majority of C1O-or- 
ganized . farm implement workers 


own rulbs, ‘formulate their own 
policies on wages, working condi- 
tians and contracts within the in- 
dustry, that this would be genuine 
unity, of the kind that would serve 
the dues-paying members fo the 

fullest extent. 


“This would enable’ farm im- 
plement ‘workers™to avoid being 
step-children within unions char- 
tered for other industries, and per- 
mit the workers involved to prop- 
erly operate under the principles 
of sincere industrial unionism, one 
union for one industry, which was 
recognized when our charter: was 
assigned by the CIO. 

“The FE board in this session 
sets its sights on preparation for. 
the coming fourth-round “wage in- 


\orease © battle, the fight “against” | 


punishing speed-up and phony. “49 
proposals, 


First trial in 150 years 
to outlaw a political. 
party starts Monday 


—See Page 3 — 
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Crusade Will Press 
For Negro Rights, 
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‘DENVER. — The right to picket is at stake ina battle 
between police and Coloradoans who are fighting for an 
end to brutality at the state reform school for boys. Ing 


highhanded procedure in the Den-* block solicitin jai ts. but 
ver police court last week, a step|had no luck ti 
to end legal picketing was taken! * 


when nineteen people of a group} DEFENDANTS charged that 


! — ces inc bythe on police had attempted to single out 


the death of 14-year-old Ruben|known progressives, and ‘had re- 
Garcia were fined on charges of|fused to arrest other pickets, even 
“disturbance” and “loitering. telling some to go home, — This 


The case arose out of demands|Showed the police were trying to — 
made by about 200 Coloradoans red-bait the Garcia fight. 
who were angered at the réported| The courtroom audience broke 
“suicide” of young Garcia in a jailjinto laughter repeatedly as _ the 
cell at the reform school, which is|police.and city attorneys contra-. 
long notorious for its brutality. dicted themselves, and defendants. 


Delegations’ which carried de-|exposed the dictatorial actions of 
mands for an investigation of the Chief O’Donnell.. Among the de- 
death and clean-up of the school|fendants was 18-year-old Raymond. 
met wit ha cold, negative response Garcia, brother of Ruben Garcia. 
from the governor, who has long} Very self-consciously, Judge 
paraded as a “liberal.” Thereupon,|Brofman found the defendants 
they decided to carry their fight guilty, and fined each $10 on each 
with a mass picketline in front of|charge, except for Alfonso Sena, 
the governors house. Before ajchairman of COMP; who was 
packed courtroom, questioning of|fined $125, and Paul Kleinbord 
police officers revealed that no onejand Robert Trujillo, Communist 
in the neighborhood of Gov. Knous’| leaders, who were fined $100 each. 
house had made any complaints} While the Carcia fight continues, 
about “disturbance.” One officer|the case is being appealed to a 
admitted that he had gone aroundthigher court. 


U.S. Schools in Danger, 
Teachers Union Warns. 


By Louise Mitchell 


Gov. Dewey boasts about the “finest” educational! sys- 
ee. tem in the country because he hopes the vast majority of 
. eee : New Yorkers will never get a glimpse of the nation’s school 
th statistics to see whether the facts®- ' 
With banners waving, Germans in the East Zone welcome a food train from the Soviet Union. |)... ut this fiction. ee ee ee 


Be e é' A recent nationwide study by} 4 RECENT RESOLUTION on 
the New York Times, certainly not policy and program by the CIO 

’ } ee 00 = BS impartial to Dewey, showed that Teachers Union pointed rte 

the estimated increase in 00 

| at least eight states, hardly as rich senclinanl uationally Soe tab tao 


as New York, start their teachers eight to 10 years will be 1,000,000 


e . . ° : , , . 
Stow fans ——a. pis oe children. In New York City alone 
nvict Innocent Negro 2.2" 22> 
akota Nave higner Ceuings. children in the school by 1954. 


New York was included in the According to the National Edu- 
By Walter Lowenfels group in which the number of sub-| cation Association, some 100,000 
PHILADELPHIA. —'The Worker. has learned that au-|iail, and Gulembo has not been) Stancar’, and’ emergency Seéchets/new teachers are needed each year 


ry .,.| increased ‘since a. year ago, al-| for the next eight ycars. As for New 
thorities are withholding scientific tests of a blood-stained |™@dited from Michigan, despite) though the number declined some-| York, the ‘Public Education Aseo- 


shirt, though they used the untested blood-stains to convict demands by Jenkins’ attorney, and) what throughout the nation. ciation holds that 10,000 addi- 


a young Negro for murder. Heree————————-— thousands have joined the cam-| The most serious affliction of the |tional teachers are needed imme- 
are the facts: the same type blood. on for hit Feeedloen initiated b schools today, as pointed out by/diately to bring the teacher-pupil 
Bayard Jenkins, 19-year-old ice- On Dec. 24, Jenkins insisted hatie ee Ke Y the Times, is the teacher shortage.jratio up to the standard of com- 
man’s helper, was found guilty last ne et known ae the aS and/|this paper. . This is so especially in view of the|}parable upstate communities. 
Nov. 23 of murdering Mrs. Kat the M an tests be made. These ‘ MAEMO EG colntaay 
Maiir-he hee ngetatae uee'7.” |tests ‘davelop fasta chemibal fac- BIG ‘ATOM-SMASHER FOR BROOKHAVEN LABORATORY 
Jenkins insisted that’ blood on a| tors and allow closer indentifica- Pees 
shirt found in his home a week|tion. These additional tests, The 
after the murder was his own. The| Worker has learned, have been in 
prosecution alleged the blood was|the possession of the authorities 
Mrs. Meller’s, but failed to produce | Since early January. The findings 
any blood tests. have been withheld from the pub- 


The blood-stained shirt was. the|/ic- Why? 
sole evidence produced by the state A conference is held to be nec- 
to prop up a “confession” which|esssary by the trial judge with the 
Jenkins repudiated, charging police|defense and the prosecuting attor- 
obtained it by threatening to “beat|ney in the case, Raymond Speiser. 
out my brains.” The conference has been delayed, 

At the trial the court-appointed| why? Speiser has been reparted to 
defense attorney maintained that be “busy.” 
the blood-stained shirt was actual-| Herbert Gulembo, a 24-year- 
ly the weakest part of the state’s|old white grave-digger made a 
case. Failure of the state to produce|yoluntary confession to Saginaw, 
the blood tests it could have made} Mich., police that he and not Jen- 
first ‘led this paper to maintain that|kins committed the murder. He 
Jenkins was being railroaded be-|said his conscience was bothering 
cause he was a Negro. him because someone else was 


* “doing time” for Mrs. Meller’s mur- 


__NEGRO WITNESSES whio ac-\°™ 


counted for Jenkins’ time the whole| However, Philadelphia police 
afternoon of Mrs.- Meller’s murder| Without investigation, immediately 
were called “bums” by the prosecu- exonerated Gulembo, who then re- 
tor at the trial. .jcanted, saying his detailed confes- 
Following his conviction, J 
the state had failed to produce, be 
—— led to produce, : 
made so as to Semesos ab blood points in Gulembo’s confession. 
with that on his and the| The police, it is also learned, are 
blood-stained clothing of the mur-| Setting after witnesses who had os | 
dered a. | |been a The oe as Ge we eo 
After some delay, the first tests, | firmin acts establi in the A 3,500,000-volt electrostatic accelerator, 
The Worker has Learned, showed|Gulembo confession. Brookhaven laboratory for a 
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Frameup of 42’ Marks First — 
Trial of U.S. Political Party 


By Joseph North 


Representatives of the big newspaper chains tumbled 
over each other to get their court-room reservations, the 
telegraph services installed their maze of wires to flash 


bulletins to every part of the globe,®— 
foreign editors alerted their men 


here, and the most fateful trial in. 


American history opens Monday at 
10 a.m. in Federal Court, Court- 
room 110 Foley Square, New York. 
Square, New York. It is the first 
time in America’s history that a 
political party is put on trial. 

Never before ee this govern- 
ment stacked the cards so heavily 
against defendants as they have in 
this case of the 12 Communist 
leaders whom George Barnard 
‘Shaw has called the Twelve Apos- 
tles, 

The prosecution’s contention that 
the Communists “will have their 
day in court” travesties the con- 
stitutional guarantee to fair trial. 

Here are the facts: 

When the National Committee- 
men of the Communist Party walk 
into the courtroom Monday, they 


enter with a realization that must 
rapidly become the property of all 
Americans. The Communists in- 
sist that the trial, in essence, is that. 
of America’s basic freedoms—the 
simple right to think as one pleases, 
to speak the ideas one holds, to 
publish these ideas, to hold meet- 
ings. 
In short, the right of Americans 
to form and maintain political par- 
ties that differ with the views of 
the moneyed men in control of the 
nation, 

The very fact that the adminis- 
tration can put in the dock basic 
freedoms hitherto proclaimed in- 
violable is itself a massive blow to 
our democracy. 


ESSENTIALLY, we witness a 
procedure to outlaw an American 


political party. For, as the indict- 


" ‘Text of Indictment. 
_Is-on Page 4 


~|ments show, not only these 12, but 
all Communists will. be liable to 
heavy punishment—10 years im- 
prisonment. And, subsequently, as 
intelligent -observers réalize; any 
American holding any belief. un- 
palatable to the reigning authori- 
ties—can, if the government carries 
the day, be charged with Commu- 
nism. And face 10 years in jail! 

Truly, as Carl Winter, one of 
the defendants, said recently, this 
is a trial of 12 times 12,000,000. 
The rights of America’s Common 
Man are in judgment. 

Consider. These 12 were in- 
dicted under an act—the Smith Act 
—passed in 1940; its constitutional- 
ity is regarded with worried 
skepticism by many eminent jurists 
who consider it a flagrant viola- 
tion of the First Amendment. A 
law—passed for the first time since |‘ 
the infamous Alien and Sedition 


_ \, Acts in 1798—carries penalties for 
thoughts, not Os 


THE GRAND JURY did. not 
charge one solitary overt act. They 
charge solely that the 12 organized 
a party, the Communist Party, 
Lased mas: the philosophy and eco- 
nomic theories of Marx and Lenin. 
The government claings. that these 
theories advocate force and’ vio- 
lence, an interpretation the Com- 
munists rejegt unequivocally. 

The first indictment: charges 
that the defendants “would publish 
and circulate, and cause to be. pub- 
lished and circulated, books, 
articles, magazines and newspapers 
advocating the principles of Marx- 
ism-Leninism.” Ten years on that 
charge! 

A second indictment charges that 
they belonged to a party that advo- 
cates Marxism-Leninism. Another 
10 year charge! 

The trial opening Monday is on 
the first indictment alone—that of 
‘conspiracy,’ 

These indictments were brought 


by a Federal Grand Jury that was 

literally hand-picked: Even Federal 
“army John Clark Khox has admit- 
ted ‘that the federal jury system 
here consciously puts a premium on 
the blue-ribbon selectees—the bank- 
ers, business executives, individu-. 
als whose intérests are identified 
with the highest: income brackets. 
Not one trade unionist, not one 
Negro, not one factory worker had 
been slected for this jury. The de- 
fense is challenging the grotesquely 
unfair federal jury system that 
stacks everything on the side.of | 
Big Business ran Foe , 

More: the judges in question 
have already indicated their hard- 
bitten bias. Only a few days ago 
Federal Judge Sylvester J: Ryan 
threatened two defense attorneys— 
Harry Sacher and A. J. Isserman. 
They had asked to place on record 
a New York World-Telegram in- 
terview with U. S. Attorney John 
F. X. McGohey. The prosecutor 
allegedly said the Communists will 
attempt to make a “courtroom spec- 


(Continued on Page 10) 


ee 


Selection of jury panel for the government's frameup trial of the 12 Communist leaders, 
scheduled for Jan. 17, “missed” the tenements on either side of this high rental apartment house at 299 
W. 12 St. A juror was chosen from this swanky apartment house and none from the workingclass 


tenements surrounding it. 


COLD WAR BANKERS 
HAND-PICKED GRAND JURY 


By Art Shields 


The same “cold war” bankers and industrial monopolists, whom 
The Worker has been denouncing many years, helped select the federal 
grand jury that indicted the 12 Communist leaders who go on trial Monday. 


The same Dillon, Read & Co., Rockefeller, and Kuhn, Loeb & Co., and National 


City bankers also helped pick the trial j jury panel, from which the 12 jurors, who will try 
William Z. Foster, Eugene Dennis and their comrades, will be selected. 


Two chiefs of the violently © 
anti-labor Hearst organiza- 
tion and a top executive of 
the reactionary .S crip ps- 
Howard press chain are 
among the jury-pickers, 

_ These bankers - and - executives, 
whom we will name, are influential 
members of the Federal Giand Ju- 
rors Association of ‘the Southern 
District of New York. This “blue- 
ribbon,” ruling-class association has 
repeatedly boasted that it helps the 
Clerk of the Court and the federal 


|more Wall Street men on the 


jud ges to select the members of 
the jury panels. 

This jury“picking | association is 
the same body Judge Knox ap- 
pealed to for p in. getting 
trial 
juries. Knox told the Federal 
needed zee “meh of sayenatbtiy 

more “men ity 
from the Well Street district” in his 
jury boxes, 

“Now men, and your asso- 
ciates in business,” said Knox, who 
is now the presiding judge in this 


- | 


seeing to it that the litigations in 
which you may be interested are 
at least intelligently considered. 
(Quoted in the jurors’ association’s 
toy The Federal Juror, March, 

Almost every member of this un- 
official. jury-picking body, which 
meets in the U. S. Courthouse on 
Foley Square, is a business execu- 
tive. 

The jury madaeies- in- 
clude nn Naga bankers 
Charles S. McCain, president of 


district court, “have # big stake in| 


(Continued on Page 10) . 


country was founded, 


housemen Local: 


missal of the indictments against 


the Communist leaders, the Leg-/ 


islative Conference and Freedom 
Crusade will ask for: 

® Anti-lynch and anti-polltax 
legislation. 

® Repeal of the Taft-Hartley 
Law. 

® Abolition of the Un-Ameri- 
can Activities Committee. 

“Let's make the President and 
Congress | ‘iv ve up to their election 
promises,” says the Freedom Cru- 
sade call. “This is everybody's 
crusade. Make certain your 
neighborhood organization is ~v 
resented, Join the march to Was 
“— yourself,” 

California Civil Rights 


: 
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‘Thousands to Assail Witchhunts, 
Demand Civil Rights for Negroes 


When Judge Harold R. Medina’s gavel smacks the 
bench in New York Federal Court Monday, opening the 
trial of the 12 Communist leaders, delegates will be gather- 
ing in the nation’s capital to call for an end of the witch- 
hunt trial, for protection of the rights of the Negro people, 
and for advancement of the civil liberties on which the 


At exactly 6:30 Monday morning the big New York 
City delegation to the National Civil Rights Legislative 
Conference are scheduled to board a train at Pennsylvania 
Station. The group will speed to Washington where it will 
meet with other groups from throughout the nation in AFL 
Labor Union headquarters, 523 New Jersey Ave., S.W., to 
launch the 1949 civil rights drive. 


Sponsored by the Civil Rights Congress, the conference will 
be the forerunner of the People’s Freedom Crusade, which will rally 
in Turners Arena, Washington, the next day, Jan. 18. 


THE DELEGATES to. both these big people's gatherings are 
scheduled to represent every major industrial and farming area 
in the country, frem coast to. coast. 

Many of the delegations are already on their way from Cali- 
fornia, the -North, West, and Middle West States. Those who can- 
not appear personally at the Washington rallies are reported to be 
wiring in their messages of support. 

The following message has been sent the Civil Rights Congress — 

by Richard Lynden, of San Francisco, secretary of the CIO~-Ware- 


“Eighteen thousand Bay Area warehousemen are overwhelm- 
ingly on record in favor of halting immediately the persecution of 
the 12 Communist leaders and have demanded full restoration of 
their civil rights as guaranteed under the Constitution.” 

BESIDES DEMANDING dis-* 


Congress announced that 20,000 
letters and telegrams had been 
sent to Attorney General Tom 
Clark from California, Oregon and 
Washington backing the Crusade’s 
demand for dismissal of the in- 
dictment against the Communists, 
* 


IN ‘CHICAGO a special train 
has been chartered to carry mid- 
western delegates to the Freedom 
Crusade, 

Sponsors of the Freedom Cru- 
cade include Dr. Albert Einstein, 
Prof. Henry Pratt Fairchild, Frank- 
lin P. Adams, Elmer A. Benson, | 


Dmitri Mitropolous, Rev. John W. 
Darr, City Councgpan enjamin 
J. Davis and. Ira 
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1—That from on or about April 
1, 1945, and continuously there- 
after up to and including the date 
of the filing of this indictment, in 
the Southern District of New 
York, and elsewhere, WILLIAM 
Z. FOSTER, EUGENE DENNDS, 
also known as Francis X. Waldron, 
r, JOHN B. WILLIAMSON, 

' JACOB STACHEL, ROBERT GC. 
Jacon st4 BENJAMIN J. 
DAVIS, JR., HENRY WINSTON, 
ony GATES, also known as 
srael Regenstreif, IRVING POT- 
ASH, GILBERT GREEN, CARL 
WINTER and GUS HALL, also 
known as Arno Gust Halberg, the 
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New York, a meeting of the Na- 
tional Board of the Communist 
Political Association on or about 
June 2, 1945, to adopt a draft res- 


olution: for the of bene 
ing abdut the Hasolation of the 


of | vention of the Cormunist Polit- 


Communist Political Association, 


OF dh , 


ae#' 


Indictment 


— 


iati ‘of about June 18, 
1945, to amend and adopt said 
draft resolution. : 

4—It was further a part of said | 


New York, # special National Con- 


ical Association on or about July 
26, 1945, for the purpose of con- 
sidering and acting upon said res- 
olution as amendedy:. 

5—It was further &. part of said 
conspiracy that said~.defendants | 


would. induce the delegates to 


— 
i i a 


bility for its policies and activities. 
and would meet from time to time 


— 


of the Act of June 28; 1940 (Seo- 
tions 11 and 13, Title 18, United 
States Code), commonly known as 


————, 


defendants herein, unlawfully, 
TREE BELT IN SOVIET 


SREP IE 
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A highway is protected from winds and the adjoining land 
_ from erosion in the Chuvash Republic of the Soviet Union where 
a 15-year reclamation and irrigation plan was recently announced. 
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Van Antwerp Skips 
On Negro Family 


DETROIT. — Mayor Van Antwerp and other city au- 


Congress. 
-|which covers the fiscal year end- 


By Rob F. Hall 


submitted by an American Presi- 
dent in time of peace, proposes a 
full half of * federal ex- 
penditures of 41.9 billion, go for 
prosecution of the cold war and 
only 6 percent for social welfare, 
health and housing. 


Ohio, on. Oct. 26, Truman said, 
“National defense begins at home. 
It begins with the things that make 


kind of national defense I believe 


to The budget message, 


thorities ducked discussion last week on the plight of Mr. 


and Mrs. Elmer Henderson and 
The Negro Ford Highland? 
Park worker spent his last cent/ gli 


on a taxi to bring his family in 
time to an 11 a.m. Saturday ap- 
intment made for the Mayor by 
. But. City Hall was 
Oo om. 
J. W. Smith and Alice Ferris, 
leaders of the Downtown Tenants 
Council delegation, left a note for 
the Mayor describing the plight of 
the Hendersons who live in a ce-| 
ment-floored one-car garage at: 
980 Medbury without water or 


d 


The del 


their five small children. 


and Welfare Commissioner 

yan said they could do nothing. | 
the family had come to Van An- 
twerp as a last resort, 

Emergency housing for the 
Hendersons is “being sought ur- 
gently by the Downtown Tenants 
Council which already lightened | 
the family’s burden a little by 
contributing worn children’s cloth-| 


eil that no vacancies for Negroes 
exist in ~city-operated 


sanitary 
explained that 
both Housing Commissioner In- 


projects, the delegates still i 
to put this question to the Mayor: 


ing. While Inglis told the Coun-| 


ing June 30, 1950, proposes $14.3 
billion for the military, well above, 
the $11 recommended by Truman 
last year. However this figure 
doesn’t tell the whole story. In his 
message, Truman acknowledged 
that the “total obligational author- 


1950 is $15.9 billion. 
Expressing .deep hostility to 


depart from the “free. enterprise 
system,” Truman nevertheless told 


an Oklahoma City audience 


But his 1950 budget would spend 


WASHINGTON. — Presid 


@ 


Speaking at a rally im Toledo, |; 


‘But the other kind of national |* 
defense is what he recommended |* 


ity” requested for the military ns 


Communists and others who would |' 


to formulate, supervise and carry 


and peace. But. 


<= _ a 


the Smith Act. atin 


—_ 
- 


Budget Unmasks Truman as 
Leader of Cold War Cliq 


¢ : 
_ 


ent Truman’s budget message, presented to Congress 
last Monday, violates the pledges he gave the people during his election campaign. He . 
talked social welfare, housing, education 


is budget, the . largest ever 


lish Wall Street control over the, 
political and economic affairs of | 
nations in Europe, Asia and South 
America, It-includes $4.3 billion 
for the Marshall Plan, $1 billion 

pan and Korea, 


. * 
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Queen of the annual Press 
Photographers’ Ball, Feb. 4, is 
eanne Crow, 21, who came to 
ew York from St. Petersburg, 


foreign “aid” programs -to estab- 


By Spnoter Pil A. Buster 
~*~ Tah 100 “percent for 


WASHINGTON 

President. Truman's 
budget. It is a real peace budget 
the President asks. 21 billion dollars for war 


— the fact that 


purposes shows how devoted he is to peace. 
And in case anyone is still not convinced of 


the President’s peaceful intentions, he 
seit tertiaeante toes Nor & font aeolian 


for armaments. 


President 
we 
After the 


as the 
have 


have to have some more 


come proposals for a 


law. some hear- 


ings. “And finally will come the long awaited 
repeal and a new law which will 
restore the Wagner Labor Act slightly amended 


to include the .Taft-Hagtley Law... 2 5< 


f at? 4 iyu bes 


Jeome 


$6.7 bilion through ERP and other}. 


Fla. 
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Point of Order By ALAN MAX jf 


-en eww ewrewewee ewe ew we wee Te ee ee eee eee se wre wee we ee eee ee ee eT eee eee 
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Senator Phil A. Buster on the New Congress 


— unless, after the 21 billions are appropriated for 
armaments, it turns out the army, navy and air- | 
force Reed still more for peace. 

As for repeal of the Taft-Hartley Law, that 
will come first, just 
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Michigan Auto Plants Set 
To Shut Down; Speedup Grows 


By Nat Ganley |be affected by Marshall Plan steel 


DETROIT—A downward trend|shortages and the declining pur- 
from high level peacet'me em-|chesing power of the workers. 
= expected here for the | In 1939 the average worker in 

t- quarter of 1949, according|the manufacturing industry in 
to the Michigan Unemployment) Wayne County was earning $33.54 
Compensation Commission. a week, according to the Michi- 

In its December letter for the |gan Department of Labor and In- 
local labor market-area the MUCC/dustry. Last September he was 
says: receiving $65.07, which was equal 

“Peacetime employment con-|to a wage of $37.10 based on 
tinued at a high level in early|1939 prices. Compared with 
December. But the uptrend has| 1939, a Detroit worker's dollar 
run its course and is not expected wage now buys only 57 cents 
to extend into the new year. Post-| worth of goods, about 42 cents 
holiday cut-backs in trade and worth of food, 
scheduled shutdowns for auto! The productiog of over five mil- 


_ Economie Trends in 4 Industrial Areas — 


complaining about a drop in ex- 
port business. ‘There will be an 
‘estimated shrinkage of about 15 
percent in exports in 1948 as con- 
trasted with the previous year. 
Exports constitute 10 to 12. per- 
cent of the goods produced. 

Fred O. Kiel, industrial econom- 
ist at the Federal Reservé Bank- in 


Cleveland, estimates that as high 
‘as 20,000. workers in‘the city are — 
producing directly for the export 
market. 

Mark R. Dull, assistant general 
manager.of Willys-Overland, made 
a recent speech in which he- said * 
that the export business is “the — 
frosting on the cake of industry” 
and proposed aggressive steps by 
the government to open up trade 
outlets. He predicts war with the 
Soviet Union. He saw no hope 
when he was in France for 


ane «ff & 


model changes point to a sharp | lion cars and trucks in 1948 did | 
drop in employment during the|not improve the workers’ status. | 
first quarter of 1949.” (Emphasis|The use of part of the all-time 
by MUCC). high auto — for new-labor- A Wy 
But the situation is more drastic| saving machines and devices and ¢é ¢ 
than seasonal cut-backs and model/|the intense _———. system in the 
change layoffs. The New Year is|industry made it ible to pro- 
expected to usher in another slash|duce the five million units this 
in steel allotments to the auto in-| year with less workers, with less 
dustry. Approximately 8,000 pro- | than a 40-hour work week and 
bationary employees at Ford’s with sporadic layoffs. 
River Rouge plant are expected| Last June, when the non-farm 
to be the first ‘to feel the axe. employment in Michigan was 
. 2,048,700, the MUCC made the 
THE RE-ALLOCATION of following significant boom-time 
steel .from auto production to) report: 
Marshall Plan war preparations is| “During the first half of 1948, 
expected to reduce Ford’s force| Michigan public employment ol- 
by 10 percent and the probation-|fices recorded about 3,000,000 
ary employees are the first to go.| personal visits by workers seeking 
Chevrolet is scheduled for a shut-| various agency services—500,000 
down, that will affect 16,000, more than during the last half 
workers, ostensibly for-a change-|of 1947.” The agency services 
over in model. Packard and Ford consist of seeking jobs or jobless 
Highland Park are among. the| insurance. 
other plants facing shut-down.) NEW ‘TECHNIQUES AND 
But the number called back to| SPEEDUP that replace workers, 
‘work after the model change will’ (Continued on Page 8) 


Ilinois Layoffs Hit Negroes, 
Workers in Consumer Goods 


By Ruby Cooper an eight-hour shift as recently as a 
CHIC A G O—Unmistakable |°OUP!e of months ago. Now, be- 


Ore ar . | tween 260 and 300 tons of steel are 
ener — a oe eee” theing rolled on the same shift. toward the possibility of strikes in| Apex Electric dropped 700. 


| In Wisconsin Steel, all jobs are|the spring when confracts expire.| General’ Electric shops, have 
tory Gnd the og hg opened. being time-studied to up peed ang + 1 construction is dropping, been reducing working forces but 

The following trends are already ‘tion while using less men, Jobs/|very rapidly. The state legislature| this is largely because of the de- 
strongly operative here: ‘that were previously handled by | will be. presented legislation per-| centralization policy. 

(1) Over-production in numer-'three men are now bing done by |mitting Ohio cities to use funds} In Dayton, Master Electric was 
ous consumers goods industries, only two. for federal housing. At present the cut from 1,300 to 800 and Leland 
bringing on sizable, layoffs for the Similarly, job loads have been in- | !aw practically prohibits this. ‘Electric from 1,100 to 550. . 
first time since the pre-war years. creased in meat-packing and work-| Truck production has been fall- The Westinghouse plant at Lima 

(2) Declining sales. because of ers fired for not keeping pace with | ing steadily. White Motor in| is down from 2,900 X10 2,000 and 
the inability of family budgets to the new standards. At the huge | Cleveland has had layoffs and this| the company claims that customers 
keep up with high prices. Signifi- |General Motors Electromotive Die-| iS true, too, in Kent at the twit: are cancelling orders. 
cantly, this sales drop has affected | se] plant workers took a strike vote | Coach plant. OHIO CORPORATIONS are 


mot only luxury items but necessi-| against speed-up and partially 
New England Outlook Glum; 
Bosses Pray for War Orders 


ties as well, including food. ‘curbed company plans, but the 
(3) Disappearance of the big)/1949 production outlook is for 
of orders in important | seven locomotives and 10 diesel 

By Leo Soft [weekty payroll a pa tb 

By November, 1948, employment 

BOSTON, Mass.—Working peo- 1 od slumped to 5,011, wi the 


fields, causing a slowing down in engines per day, as compared to 
vn in New England are getting set | payroll dropping to $201,000. If 


. . |five and seven, respectively, previ- 
(4). Rise in the number of busi- | ously. yf 
or a tough winter. Lots of myer | ou remember. that’ Brockton ‘wee 


ness failures, with the outlook that Layoffs thus far have been con- 
they will increase even further. fined to consumer goods fields, with 
'_ (3) Decline in building -con-|the electrical: industry being hit 
struction despite the enormous hardest. €cattered Jayoffs have 
off workers are standing around | 
factories, lining up at pearhovtesh amemey em Hw by AE I 
offices or piliaved in corner stores, ‘* ; its ave ree. 
talking. Fier appening in the shoe in- 


need for homes and apartntent |also begun to appear, however, in 
dwellings. Hundreds of finished | fabricating steel shops, foyndries 
During the week of Dec. 22, 
1948, 82,500 workers claimed un- Shoe manufacturers are pur- 
posely stalling on production. 


homes are reported to be unsold |and railroad shops, while a short 
because buyers cannot meet the | work week is becoming the rule in 
pee, Ao compensation in Mas- 
sachusetts. That compares with|They have huge ifventories on 
hand which they are trying to sell 


exorbitant prices being asked. many coal mines in downstate IIli- 
48,400 in the same week of 1947. 
at artificially inflated prices. Prof- 


* : nois. | 
MAJOR BASIC INDUSTRIES The Thor Washing Machine Co. 
her wn a, Oct. 1, 1948, 50,000 
- ptr iteers in the shoe industry refuse 
to put a cheaper shoe into produc- 


closed’ down its entire Chicago 
pa hans adore — we plant of 1,000 workers and also 
by layoffs and cutbacks to “Tn. laid off a big part of its Blooming- 
duction. However, signs ere 00% ton, Ill., plant working force. Al- 
dent that the farm implement in- no Bros. Co., Peoria, dismissed) Jn Lawrence, 1,656 workers filed 
dustry ‘may soon be affected be- ; its. remaining. 700 workers | new claims during that week; 528 | “ ; 
had filed a year ago. In New/|tion. The cut-back in shoe produc- 
Bedford it was 871 against ‘263; | tion hits hard at Peabody's leather 
in Springfield 954 to 306, in Falj|W°rkers, one-third of whom are 
River 960 to 446, now unemployed. In ~ Brockton, 
2,000 shoe workers are 
last week were sagas § ! 
turers demands for a™five-cent an 


being placed on a three-day week. 
Another 1,000 were laid off by 
To see what's going on, we can 
look at the shoe and textile in- 
hour pay ree 
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Unemployment Grows in Ohio 
As Layotts, Speedup Increase 


By Elmer Fehlhaber . . Steel took its first drop in Ohio 

CLEVELAND, Ohio. — Unem-| at Canton where: Republic laid off 
ployment, though spotty, is defi-| 300 workers at the south division. 
nitely on the rise in Ohio, IN NORTH CANTON, the 

Two of ‘the worst places in| Hoover Electric, manufacturers of 
Ohio are Akron and Toledo. The| sweepers, dropped 400 workers 
rubber industry in the first city; permanently. This is fairly typical 
took a nose-dive promptly after| of what is happening in the elec- 
the war and another downward dip) trical industry which is develop- 
was signalized recently when 100) ing inventories that are becoming 
tire builders were laid off at Good-| harder to move into retail outlets. 
vear. There has been a flow of| Also at Canton, Diebold, Inc.. 
military orders into Akron but not) manufacturers. of safes, dropped 
sufficient to offset the loss of jobs| approximately 75 workers. 
through decline in civilian produc-| In Cleveland National Carbon 
tion. laid off 400 out of 4,000. Fisher 
At Spicer in Toledo 3,000 work-| Body dropped 25 percent prior to 
ers were laid off. Employment in| model changes. In -smali shops 
plants involving auto parts is un-| there is a continual decline. Hert- 
steady and when auto catches u ner Electric laid off one-third of 
the drop undoubtedly will be as its 150 employes. Hans-Kor _ is 
den and drastic. down 30 percent. Ohio Electric 

Buildimg trades workers! dropped from 429 to less than 
throughout Ohio are __looking/| 200. 


« 


| Western Electric, with indications 
dustries, historic backbones of 


of more: to come, 
New England's economic struc- 


; ‘ > * | 
ALTHOUGH LAID-OFF, work- 
ture. Here are the 
reports of the Massachusetts De- 


y | ers generally have been absorbed in 
other jobs, initial claims for unem- 
partment of Labor, which surveys 
I tative plants, In Brockton, 


) t compensation have gone 

up. The U. S. Employment Serv- 
6,154 workers were em ia 
lindustry in December, 1947. Their 


ice reports the un in Chi- 
cago in November at 49,000, nearly 


of whom were Negroes. 


In Fall River, over the same 
(Continued on Page 8) 


? 


~~ 


“either physical or economic re- 


habilitation.” 


Cleveland banking interests, cen- 
tering around coal, steel, machine 
building, auto, railroads, are pro- 
testing over not geiting their share 
of business created by ERP. They 
have opposed the monopoly of 
New York banks. 


Banks here are tightening credit. 
One industrial loan outfit that 
has been in business for twenty 
vears lending short term funds to 
small shops has’ been forced to 
file for reorganization under fed- 
eral bankruptcy act. 


Prices are continuing ‘to lower 
workers’ living standards. Unless 
a worker has a highly skilled job, 
it is extremely difficult to make 
ends meet without taking odd jobs 
on week ends, having the wife of 
other members of the family work 
or working a double shift. A num- 
ber of workers hold down a shift 
in one plant, then go to another for 
a sécond eight hours. 


~ THROUGHOUT OHIO the 
}are practically no factory jobs 
open to women. 

Jobs for Negroes with the ex- 
ception of the erdact dirty work 
in foundries and steel mills have 
vanished. 

There is a growth of unemploy- 
ed migratory labor. Private em- 
ployment agencies, almost desert- 
ed a year ago, are crowded. 

Relief rolls in industriai_ cities 
are rising. Many of these cases in- 
volve workers over 40 who are not 
acceptable to factories as they 
were during the war. 

A sudden depression would find 
the majority of workers applying 
for relief in Cleveland within a 
matter of weeks. What savings ac- 
cumulated during the war are 
largely depleted. Speed-up and 
new methods of labor produc- 
tivity are terrific. Turnover on jobs 
is high in steel mills where workers 
find they cannot keep up the pace. 

There is not.as much re-tooling 
or conversion for arms prcduction 
as might be expected. Much of the 
work is experimental and involves 
improvement of existing machines 
which does not call for additional 
employment. 

Bituminous coal production is 
dropping. Miners in the Ohio 
Valley are not all working a full 
week. 
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The Real Conspiracy 


[ F! US NOT FORGET, said Eugene Dennis to his fel- 
low-Americans, that the twelve years in which the 
Communist Party was outlawed in Nazi Germany were the 
twelve years in which democracy was also outlawed: in 
Germany. 

Tomorrow, Dennis, William Z. Foster, John Gates, the 
editor of this paper, and nine other Communist leaders 
go on trial on charges of “conspiracy” against the govern- | 
ment. 

They go on trial as the leaders of a party. In fact, it 
is the Communist Party which is on trial. 

This is the first time in the history of the. United 
States that a political party faces criminal charges for its 
platform and philosophy. 


wet IS this “conspiracy” for which the 12 leaders of 
the Communist Party face 10 years each in jail? 


A “conspiracy” is something secret, underhand, fur- 
tive. 


Here are the exact charges of “ Sa vl as drawn 
up by the Truman Administration. (See full text on page 
four): 


1. The Communists met in New York City on or 
_ about April 1, 1945 to “organize as the Communist Party 
of the United States.” 


2. At a meeting of the national board of this party 
in New York City on June 2, they adopted a resolution to 
dissolve the Communist Political Association (formed by 
Earl Browder) to organize as the Communist Party. 


3. It was further part of the said conspiracy that 
they did call a Special National Convention on July 26, 
1945... and vend-elene said convention to adopt a Con- 
stitution basing said party on the principles of Marxism- 
Leninism. 

Also, that the defendants “conspired” to organize 
party branches, clubs, classes, and would “teach and ad- 
vocate” the rinciples of Marxism-Leninism. And finally, 


“a 


eKinkaid =, 
Truman, Bevin Maneuvers 
Seen as Peril to Israel 


By Joseph Starobin |that have been the demonstrations 
Threatening British m-oves|im Lebanon, the student “riots”. in 
against Israel this week gave a new|Cairo, and the assassination of the 
example to the world of how the\E gy ptian premier, Nokrashy 


further but give new victories to 
the Jewish armies ‘and — 
American opinion a 
eee 


Rasha, late last year, Britain is 


that the defendants agreed to “recruit” others into. this 


party and “would publish, circulate books, articles, maga- 
zines, and newspapers advocating the principles of Marx- 
ism- -Leninism.” 


Such is the amazing indictment. It shatters the en- 
tire basis of Constitutional democracy in the United States. 
It would outlaw anti-capitalist thought and the idea of 
Socialism. It would deprive the American people of their 
Constitutional right to accept or reject the teachings of 
the Communist Party by making only “official” thoughts 
available to the people. It would banish the Bill of Rights 
and begin a new stage in American history — the era of 
the police state. 


‘If the American Céumintets can go to jail for “teach- 
ing and advocating” their ideas in “books, magazines, 
articles and classes” then no American will be able to 
teach or advocate anything in books, magazines, articles 
or classes which does not meet the approval of the worst 
reactionaries in the nation. 


If anti-capitalist thinking is outlawed, then alt demo- 
cratic thinking is outlawed with it. To the capitalist trusts, 
the New Deal of Franklin Roosevelt was “Socialism.” For 


advocating it, he would be liable to prison in their eyes. - 


The indictment is loaded from the very start. Can 
the Communists ire not guilty” to the charge that they 
are Communists? On the contrary, they are proud to be 


Communists.. It is their love for their country, America, 
which makes them Communists. 


The frame-up is in the Government's sinister distor- 
tion of the meaning of Marxism-Leninism which advo- 
cates a mass, peoples movement to defend peace, democ- 


racy and achieve Socialism. To the soil es a the idea 
of Socialism is itself criminal. 


[HE REAL CONSPIRACY lies with the prosecutors of 
this infamous trial, not with the defendants. 


The fate of every American is bound up with’ this 
trial as the fate of Germany was bound up in the anti 
Communist conspiracies of the German Nazis. 
| We urge every American, regardless of his political 
views, to i dile stad ‘now Soc.the tradition of Axoerican 

c 

The indictment of the 12 should be dismissed! The 

right to be.a Communist, to teach and advocate working 

philosophy, is vital to the continuation of liberty. 
ae ee eee 
ington, D.C 
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big capitalist powers behave to- 
ward and small nations. 
international up- 9 

roar over Brit-# 

ain's pressure on 

the new Jewish} 

state, one could# 

see the desperate 

efforts of London # 

and Washin ton #3 

to iron out | 

differences ing 

such a way as tt 
strengthen their sible siniods 
the Jews, the Arabs, and the Soviet 
Union too, 

British moves took two dramatic 
forms: the occupation of the port 
of Aqaba, nominally, part of 
Transjordan, a British “ally,” and 
which lies at the base of Israel’s 
territory in the Negev desert; the 
ae ek fee ae ot. ee RAF 
es over the Israeli-Egyptian 

ttlefront, during which Israeli 
anti-aircraft guns shot them down. 

These outward evidences of 
British mobilization around Israel’s 
territory eame after reports of 
large-scale British military assist- 
ance to Egypt, Transjordan and 
Iraq, and were followed by a par- 
tial massing of the British Mediter- 
ranean fleet at Malta. 

It looked as though the desper- 
ate British “Labor” 


It was a danger-sign for Israel. 
But it also reflected the set-backs 
which the British ETM have 


: 


frightened Neg + aranditeie ner) He 
its <1 policies among the Arab 


peop : 

All of this came on the eve of 
the peace negotiations between /so 
Israel and E scheduled at the 
island of Rhodes under UN aus- 
pices. Britain's show of force was 
clearly intended to frighten the 
Israel government, to rob her, if 
possible, of her hard-won position 
in the- Negev and keep an impe- 
rialist finger in the pie. ~ 

* 


BRITISH _ RELATIONS -with 
Washington were also a factor— 
differences in tactics between two 
imperialist powers, each of which 
is trying to reach an agreement 
+with the other most ‘favorable ‘to 
itself, and at maximum expense to 
all the peoples of the Near East. 

Washington is negotiating a 
$100,000,000 loan to Israel. The 
main trend of its policy is to in- 
fluence the Jewish state from 
within; the chief fear among 
American circles seems to be that 
the renewal of warfare will not 
only unsettle the Arab world! costs. 


| State Depart- 
to Britain against 


too obvious military ma 
and the sharp warning to. Tadnel 
— “encroaching” on Egyptian 


* 

WASHINGTON seems to be- 
fevs a sme a the eget 
otte Plan can be put over 
the Rhodes discussions in return 
for dollars. Britain's m 
moves only stiffen the Israeli, x aot 
must sooner or later awaken 
Americans to the cold fact that 
Britain is able to do all of these 
things—thanks. to Marshall Plan 


strengthens the all-round. imperial- 
ist position in the Mediterranean 
and keeps 

check. _ Neither power has 

the UN to settle the. 
and .for all.. Neither wa 


of The Weis, Jeune 98. 


lished the Union of Soviet Socialist 
tribution to science. ... His approach to@America and to the 
question: of prare-le cuneate, 
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ANNIVERSARY ‘EDITION - 


25 Years of the 


Lenin and America 


The story of Viadimir yitch Lenin, who led the party that estab 
Republics. 
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World of Labor 
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As We Seelt 


The Reuther-GM 
Formula Pays Off 


By George Morris 
QV ALTER REUTHER is the man of the 
hour for the corporations as the time 
draws near for fourth round wage negotia- 
tions. He performed a miracle for big busi- 
ness. “The effect of this on the fourth 
round negotiations,” says Business Week, leader of 
the McGraw Hill chain of business magazines, 
“both in auto and im other industries — could be 


The miracle is the two-way escalator clause 

in the contract with General 

Motors signed by Reuther last 

May which will cause a wage 

cut for the workers in some 100 

GM plants on March 1, just 

about the moment when other 

unions, including auto, sit down 

with their employers to ask a 

wage raise. I can see Walter 

Reuther, sitting across the table 

from Chrysler negotiators’ pre- 

, , tending #o argue for the sub- 

stantial raise UAW members in that company’s 

plants are demanding. And I can see the com- 

panys men laughing straight into his face and 

saying: “Walter, you cant mean it, not after 

allowing our principal competitor to cut wages.” 

I can also see Philip Murray getting the same 

horse laugh from the Stee] Trust’s men when the 

wage reopener comes due in Spring and he, as is 

likely, will pretend to be interested in a raise. 
. 


BUSINESS WEEK made no mistake last May 
when it greeted the Reuther-GM formula and ex- 
the hope other contracts would be pat- 
terned after it. General Motors workers received 
an ll-cent raise last May, with a provision that 
would raise or cut wage rates each quarter in 
roportion to the rise or fall in the Bureau of 
Cabin Statistics cost of living index. The tweo- 
year contract contains no wage reopener—only a 
provision for an autometic three-cent raise when 
- the second year begins. 

As Business Week notes, the index already fell 
enough to insure a one-cent heurly cut in March. 
If, as is indicated, the drop im the index will 

tinue to fall at the same rate for the 


was more advantage to GM than risk in tying 
wages to the cost of living. The facts have fully 
confirmed that. 

But we said more. The Reuther-GM formula 
wiped the slate clean of the loss of at least 15 
percent in real wages the workers had already 
suffered by last May since January, 1945, and 
the idea of improving the standard of the workers 

was completely forgotten. Henceforth, we pointed 
isi if any, was to be essentially 


a two-year contract that will ham- 
jor part of his union until 1950. 
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BY BARNARD RUBIN 


E WAGES of sin: 
The Simon and Schyster publication entitled 
“Your Income Tax” (1949 edition) by. expert J. K. Lasser 
has the following on page 146 as advice to business men: 

“Possible deduction (for tax purposes) — strike-break- 
ing cost.” ... , 

© « & 
TOWN TALK 
Warner Brothers last week had another mass 
layoft—several hundred workers getting the- axe. 
A British government film unit now working @ 
on a series of documentary films aimed for show- #¥a 
ing in the United States. The British*aim is to 9 
exhibit pictures while the U. S. Congress is con- 3% 
ree second year appropriations for the Mar- | 
shall Plan.... 
on « o 
While in California, a New Yorker met a 12- 
year old violin prodigy, who had just given his 
first concert. Shortly thereafter the New Yorker 
went home. Ten years later the two met on 
Times Square. , 

“How does it feel to be a grown-up man of 22?” asked the 
New Yorker. 

“Twenty-two?” cried the Californian, indignantly, loath, like 
sid rodigies, to disclose his age. “There must be some mistake. 
‘m only 19.” 

“Hmmmm,” murmured the New Yorker with a shrug of his 
shoulders. “I guess I forgot to consider the difference in time.” 

. » * : - 

The other night many residents of north Hudson County, N-J., 
thought they had hit the jackpot on a radio quiz show or that it 
was raining fur coats. : 

A practical jokester caught unsuspecting men, women and 
boys im his net, and brought embarrassment to the manager of 
Loew's Embassy Theatre, North Bergen, which was supposed to 
have awarded fur coats; cash and other valuable.prizes. 

The jokester telephoned at least eight persons and asked them 
to identify a tune played from a record. If the guess were made, 
the person was told to go to Loew's Embassy to collect a fur coat 
or $50 in cash. | 

One woman drove from Union City in a taxicab to claim her 


ize from Harry Meyer, assistant manager. It was all a hoax, he 
to tell her. 


Stanley High, a Readers Digest editor and a Republican of 


the most reactionary stripe (whatever that is) has no qualms about . 


oing around with his hat in his hand, begging for jobs from the 
amar High was overheard, recently, asking Democratic 
leader Leslie Biffle, secretary of the Senate, for a job for his uncle, 
who was a Senate doorkeeper under the Republicans. .. . 

: . . * 


Newspaper Guild members. who, in disgust, voted against 
making former ANG president Milton Murray 2 paid official of 
the union back in 1946, will be interested to learn that Murray is 
now on the CIO payroll. He's working for Allan S. Haywood, 
CIO Organization Director, as a so-called “trouble shooter.” 

: . + * 


ON THE SAME DAY, FROM THE SAME PLACE 
Placing the following two news items right next to each other 
may serve as a good method of illustrating the character of the 
Vatican's foreign policy. Both originate from the Netherlands, 
whose American-armed military 
first, a United Press dispatch dated Jan. 10: 
ing half 2 million members today started a writmg campaign 
Cok ee ee ee ee ee 
“All Dutch Catholics were urged to write a personal’ letter to 
Premier Istvan 
Dobi was warned: 
“"Those who laid hands 


is now murdering Indonesians. The- 


Dobi, following up a master letter in 


-The Deep-Sea Fish 


“Who Write. of Mountains 


By Milton Howard 


HE QUEER FISH who live at the bot- 

tom of the sea are surrounded by 
enormous pressure, hundreds of pounds to 
the square inch. We would be crushed by 
it. They don't even notice it. They are 
used to it. 

That is the way it is with the pressure of 
capitalist ideas which surround us, which pen- 
etrate our eyes and ears. I am reminded of this 
when I read the indignant outcries of journalists 
and pseudo-scientists who write 

of the “political dicta- 


journalist, Albert Deutsch, 
writes in the New York Star tcat it-is 
not the fact that the Soviet scientist. Lysenko 
believes in the inheritance of acquired characters 
and rejects the philosophy of the unchangeable 
gene which appalls him. It is the fact that the 
Central Committee of the Communist Party of 
the Soviet Union takes part in scientific issues 
which revolts him. | 

According to him, it is the adjustment. of 
science to politics which marks the degradation 
of science in the USSR. Scores of others have 
echoed the same thoughts. “Bulgarian Conimu- 
nists Warn Scientists to Follow Party Line,” reads 
a stupid headline in the press. 


HAT ALL THIS REVEALS is that these 

writers simply do not have the slightest com- 
prehension of what is new, creative and intellectu- | 
ally liberating in the leadership which the Com- | 
munist Party of the Soviet Union exercises im | 
every phase of life in the USSR. To these journal | 
ists the word “politician” signifies a Congressman, | 
a Cabinet member, a Senator or President Truman. | 
When they hear that “the politicians” in the | 
USSR-have taken a stand on a matter of biology, | 


they jump to the conclusion that it is as if Con | 


gress were to take a vote on the theory of evolw ' 
tion, and they shudder at the thought. 

I can't blame them. Scientific intelligences 
and the activities of politicians in our country are | 
as separated as the poles. Our politicians are ‘ 


ignorant. They mock the “professo rs” except those ! 


who can make atom-bombs. This situation does | 
not prevail in the Soviet Union. ; 
The Soviet Union was brought into existences : 
by a group of men, led by Lenin, through the | 
application of a new and invincible science. That 
science is Marxism. 
‘ 7 is the es — and historic nee : 
a science which embraces | 
social and human activity. is Seni. 
It is a world-view, an attitude toward nature, | 
history and life, which discards all superstitiong, | 
dogmas, and mysticism. It places man squarely ! 
in the midst of reality, teaches him that knowledge ' 
is real, and expands as man increases his control 
over nature. 
The Bolsheviks who founded the Soviet Union ' 
created not merely a new state, but a new type of | 
human existence in which all knowledge is intex | 
related in a common vision of ever-greater mastery | 
of history and nature. Stalin is a great philosopher 
and thinker, as Lenin was a tremendous genius of | 
science, and Marx and Engels before them. | 
Marxism is a revolution in science — all science, | 
Engels wrote masterpieces of science and phik- | 
osophy. In short, the members of the Central ' 
Committee of the Communist Party of the Soviet * 


Union, far from “interfering” in the arts and | 


sciences of the Soviet Union, are the veritable | 
leaders in the arts and sciences of their country. | 
The Central Committeé is not some occult | 


body imposing its arbitrary will through decreeg | 


it is the group which contains the leaders of the |- . 


social life of the country-in every field. It leads | 
the nation and learns from the nation of which ® | 
is the summation. af 

The establishment of Socialism by the Com. | 
mumist Party was an act of science, as was the | 
miracle of Stalingrad. It is only-the philistinism | 
which is wholly typical of even many sincere} 
persons in our culture which would separate the | 
creation of Socialism as a “political act” from the | 
mastery of nature as a “scientific act.” | 

It is Marxism-Leninism, it is Socialism whick | 
unites for the first time all the creative grandeur | 
of man into a single, unified, marvellous science 
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Deny Damages to 


Blast Victim Widow 

' CLEVELAND, O-—A _ widow, 
with six children has found how) 
how the federal court responds . 
when she attempted to secure jus- 
tice from two influential cor- 


rations. 
The husband of Mrs. Eflen. 


| 


| 


Moran was killed in the East Ohio. os 


aed ae Be, 


“ 


explosion here. Mrs. Moran |— % * 


sued for $100,000. In the first trial |B. 
the judge at Pittsburgh directed a' 
verdict for the two al 
involved. A higher court reversed 
this decision. 


Now in a second trial a jury in| f 


federal court in the same city re-| 
fused to grant the widow one cent. | 


—__--- 5 


Re-Elect Progressives | : 


In UAW Local 453 


| 

CHICAGO.—Progressive leaders 
of UAW-CIO Local 453 were re-| 
elected here this week without 
oO ition. 
tee officers returned to their | 
posts were Hilliard Ellis, president; 
Sven Anderson, vice-president; 
James Machacek, financial secre- 
tary; Octavia Hawkins, recording 
secretary. 

New officers elected to the exec- 
utive board are: James Miller, 
three-year trustee; Kasper Mensik, 
sergeant-at-arms; Joseph Villa, 
guide. 


Profits Zoom As 


Willys’ Jobs Drop 


TOLEDO, O.—Between 1,000 
and 2,000 workers at the Willys- 
Overland plant here are scheduled 
to be laid off in the next few weeks. 

The “no jobs today” sign has 
been hanging at the employment 
office for some time. As the drop 
in jobs was coming, the company 
reported a $6,500,000 profit, or a 
15 percent return for the stock- 
holders. 
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GENES, that transmit qarte . g characteristics from livin 
ter, are being photographed at the University of California 
aid of this electron microscope by Dr. Richard’F. Baker (left) 
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ca Lee ‘manufacturing dropped from 17,-| work 
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England Outlook Glum; 


«| Bosses Pray for War Orders 


(Continued from Page 5) 
the number employed 


ots | 28—to 16, 330, payrolls took an 
-  } sf, enormous cut, from $783,500 . 
“F-*) *>-4' $601,000. The number of 
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“totally unemployed” is relatively 


: hue Sven Ph but many workers are on 
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or four-day weeks, with 
part-time _ shifts. 
decreased . Le reflects _ this. 
In Lawrence, once the ‘textile 
center of the world, industrial em- 
ployment from 25,423 to 


a\5 21,199. Payrolis fell from $1,245,- 


M4000 to $1,007,500. In New Bed- 


ee f ord, employmen 


t skidded from 


eee 21,24 to 19,549, with’ payrolls 
ee 


dropping. from $989, 800 to $852,- 


ithe. That's what's happening in 


"Cag 


& me 
and 


Dr.. Daniel Pease. The microscope magnifies 100,000 times. 


War Budget Unmasks Truman 


(Continued from Page 4) 
paign Truman referred to the na- 
tion's critical mere: shortage 
which has _ victimi veterans 
most of all, 

“This year in the U. S.,” said 
Truman in Buffalo, Oct. 8, “five 
million families are living in slums 
and firetraps. Another four mil- 
lion families are living in houses 
that will soon become slums un- 
less something is done to prevent 
it. Three million families, including 
many families of war veterans, are 
living doubled up with other fam- 


_N 


:ilies . 
intolerable ined inexcusable.” 
Truman owed with enthu- 
siasm for 
Taft bill and in his recent mes- 


mended 
building would, 
the 


ten years, and 
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clearance. 
From Truman’s 


clearly 


ous action in 8lst Congress. 


ae . | 
- =. dropped about 4.5 


e housing situation is 


I 
the Wagner-Ellender-| |; 


sage urged not only its adoption 
but its improvement. He proposed 
that instead of a target of 500,000 
low-rent public hqusing units in 
five years, there should be a mil- 
lion units in seven years. Recom- 
aids to private home 
it was claimed, 
provide ten million new units in 
legislation 
would result in widespread slum 


ex- 
pressed recognition of the housing 
crisis and his hearty endorsement 
of this legislation, one would have 
'a right to expect immediate vigor- 


For all didnliacturiog var, 22 
out the state, employment has 
rcent in the 
| past 11 months, as. has total pay- 
roll. The trend has been most 
severe in the last month or two, 
as yet mostly unreported in the 
figures. Average weekly earnings 
for all industries was $50.74 m 
Novetnber. In December, 1947, 
with prices lower, it was $50.73. 

‘But in shoe, average weekly 
earnings over 11 months dropped 
from a low $41.40 to a lower 
$37.57. In .cotton goods, from 
$45.62 to $39.31. Those are sub- 
— y cuts for a year when 

climbed—or for any year! 
In gre and worsted, weekl 
wage increased 67 cents to $50. 17. 
But the number of workers em- 
loyed in. the industry dropped 
loan 48,408 to 41,986. 
* 


METAL AND ELECTRICAL 
industries are the other centers of 
the Massachusetts economic struc- 
ture. The situation here is a little 
more complex. In General Elec- 
tric's city.of Lynn, employment 
has kept at an even 20,000 over 
the past year, with payroll in- 
creasing very slightly. In Sprinc- 
field both employment and payroll 
have jumped, Average wage in 
electric jumped from $58.40 to 
$60.46; in radio apparatus from 
$41.79 to $43.31. But things aren't 


in 


In Lynn’s big GE 


lant, for 
example, some 7,000 of 


ry 8 
ers are on jet engines an 
military turbines. ea 


production has ag 2 sen Rn 

ir\Chasagien’ Lamp: tock ae a 
ion Lam a 

a a p orced gainst 

“decentralizing” Lynn. 


GE is) 


The | They plan to move as much work 


as ‘possible out of the ‘strongly 
unionized es city: into non- 
union rural towns. Work- on elec- 
tric meters, employing 1,500 work- 
ers, is being transferred to @ new 
plant in Somersworth, N. H. Motor 
work is going to a new non-union 
plant in California. Work is bein 
sub-contracted to unorganized! 
sweat shops. The company is try- 
ing to re-time and cut downt ' piece 
rates. 


Women workers are being forced 
out as the plant shifts to war work. . 
Commercial production is DOWN. 
Workers with 20 years’ experience 
are forced to. learn new jobs for 
the military 

At the ‘big Westinghouse plant 
in Springfield, production is being 
stepped u —— NOT EMPLOY- 
MENT. The company is laying off 
at the same time that new models 
go into production and a general 
increase in output is scheduled, It’s 
more speed-up with wages staying 
the same. 

Even the military orders aren't 
enough to keep things going in 
metal, however. Layoffs are be- 
finning. Worthington Pump in 
Holyoke laid off half its 1,000 
workers. In. October, 1948, the 
state's employment in electrical 
dropped 2.6 percent from Septem- 
ber; wages dropped 4.6 percent. It 
is certain that November figures 
will continue the decrease, 

. * 

AND IT’S NOT just Massachu- 
setts. In New Hampshire 16,000 
are unemployed, 5,000 textile 
workers. having been axed. this 
year. Textile bosses, in the New 
Hampshire newspapers, openly 
pray for war orders to pull them 
out. In Rhode. Island, industrial 


His budget, however, includes 
no large appropriations for im- 
plementing the act. A _ relatively 
small sum of $129 million is im- 
cluded for short term loans for 
the construction of public housing 
and there is a $10 millitn item to 
plan slum clearance projects. 

The President has professed to 
be considerably exercised by the 
‘crisis in the school system for 
which he promised “generous” 
federal aid. 

“Youd think everybody would! 
agree that school children are at 
least as important as the highways 
over which the school buses carry 
thent to the school-house,” Tru- 
man told a crowd at_ Springfield, 
Mass., on Oct. 27. 

But in his budget message, 
Truman asked $505 million for 
grants to states. for highways and 
only $290 million for federal aid 
to education. 

In sharp contrast, Truman 
asked $600 million for universal 
military training, warning that 
next year the cost would rise to 


$2 billion. 


employment dropped 9.2 percent 
in a single year. 


Michigan Auto Plants Set 
To Shut Down; Speedup Grows 


(Continued from Page 5) 
Marshall Plan steel shortage lay- 
offs, remodeling layoffs, t- 
‘created gas shortage layoffs, high 
monopoly prices and decr 
purchasing power in 1948 were the 
causes behind the sasttnng MUCC 
figures. 

Hence, while the atuo industry 
had the highest peacetime produc- 
tion output since 1929, the upward |} 
trend in Detroit’s welfare case load 
continued unabated throughout | 
the year. In September the _ total 
case load was 19,456 compared. 
with 18,817. for the past month 
and 16,670 a year ago. Reflecting 
discrimination in the hiring of Ne- 
groes, the Detroit Welfare Dept. 
reported a percentage decline in 
white cases from 42 to 41.8 with 
an increase in the percentage of 
Negro cases to 58.1. 

The year’$ production started 


Thompson to Speak 
At Party for Campbell 


CLEVELAND.—The 25th An- 

niversary of the Daily Worker 
celebration, and a rece for 
Sees Camphelly newly appointed 

ucational director of the Ohio 
State Communist Party, 


SUB CAMPAIGN REPORT 


This report is the recerd only of subscriptions received im the business 
office os of FRIDAY, Jan. 7. 

NOTE—See news section for repert ef subscriptions received after Jan. 
7th, which substantially change the standing of the states im the sub- 
scription drive. 


as bright as they. seem at first 


glance. 
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. Te Date with over a million auto workers 


in December of 1947, but by June, 
1948 employment was already 
down to 925,000 workers. Detroit 
itself is especially affected. because 
the labor force increased from 
945,800. in 1940 to 1,148,150 last 
September. Autown Alley in 1948 
was therefore characterized by 
bonanza profits at one end and - 
growing misery at-the other end. | 
And that’s why the auto workers 
are ignoring Reuther in asking for 
strike votes against layoffs as in 
Ford's, in taking strike votes or 
engaging in actual strikes against 
nen as in GM and Chrysler; 
and that’s why all auto workers are 
looking towards 4th round wage 
‘increases, the. guaranteed _ work 
week and health and old age bene- 


fits at y expense in their 
1949 barghining. 


Howard Fast Sesh 


In Baltimore, Jan. 23 | 
BALTIMORE. — Howard Fast, 
world famous author whose latest 
book is My Glorious Brothers will 
appear in Baltimore's Morgan Hall, 
Penna. and North Aves., on Jan. 
98. 4 
He will appear under the spon- 
sorship of the Baltimore Forum. He 


District 


New Eagiand 
Manhatten 
Bronx 

Brooklyna 
Queens 

Upstate WN. Y. 
Bastern Pa. 
Maryland - D.O. 
Western Pa. 
West Virvinia 


= 
23 
798 


213 
579 
83 
57 
130 
5 
50 


118 
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TRUMAN ALSO TALKED a 
great deal about the nation’s 
health. He proposed a system’ of 
poo medical assistance and 

urged Congress to pass a bill. 
But he asked appropriations of 
only $15 million, leaving half the 
$260 million dollar cost of this 
plan to fall on the workers. ~ 

At Indianapolis: on Oct. 15, he 
said, “We need twice as many 
hospitals as we have.” 

But in his budget message he 
announced that he had canraitel 
plans for building 24 veterans hos- 
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What happened to the $279 
sae It goes into the general 
fund from which the President 

$21 billion: for war 

imperialist 

bring war., 


w _ fir in Denver eptes directly ‘whether or 
al Fe ry Shay a a 7 ol ! not she i» a member of the Com- 


ninutes._o i ag avoiding the direct ed at 
. P< wa Se cl four t} gq tone r 


aimed at produc- 
ng tng answer by implication -and 
trickery. 
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_ 1-—What are the names of the 
‘State. leaders of the Communist 
Party of Colorado? | 
2—Does she have the’ record 
books, or-did she turn them over 


: The court session et with z someone else? 
ee | lonesian Gueril is Smee 
ney for Mrs. Blau, to o ppb, e arty | 


of the grand jury transeript which stig seetne be Come 


the court had refused him. Menin inist Paty? > ) 
Blau had ‘been informed that z. answers to these questions ould 


ld ta Cag anges s “= ee Go sped Pasty, 
By. Arnold Sroog nan people than: thei the afternoon. Therefore, _ og ea Sarty, 

While Washington and The Hague intrigue as to which rialists, Pople ta te i | he had been given no | Tie pechinn m9 wy ees Justce De- 
capitalists shall sweat profits out of the Indonesians, the|in their offensive: against the Re- peceny to prepare to defend his partment “se pe ac “hn throu 
decision which will miatory is already being ' written |Public.. And today those same: In-/“" Fodge 


Te 
ifs 


ge Symes” has become we 


-|donesian leaders who are so anxi- ° own and is characterized. by' Mr. 
ra att gy isgoerolage pro-imperialist in orientation and,jout to prove themselves “good}’ WHILE DRIVING to continue) Menin as “two-faced and hypocrt 


: Because onesian. people in|the other, based on | boys,” now find themselves in hu-jits attack.on the Communist Pasty jjcal" 
the brief ve sarong their sar a to drive all im out} m miliating imprisonment at . the/and to achieve the aim of decapi-j— 
pendence under a pro-imperialist| islands. _yoen gio erway albert ee: Lance cD gr taggeag ee THE MOST RELIABLE PLACE 
government: have learned: that the| The former policy was adopted) American protectors’ pane mA yes new|} TO SEND PARCELS TO. 
most miserable independence is far}by the right-wing that mo-jarming the Dutch through the peta ange ‘whch shows the value|} RUSSIA and ROMANIA, Duty. 
and away better than the most} nopolized ” the Repu-| Marshall Plan. \of the fight put up by the - Prepaid is Through 
placid slavery. And life under the lic's government. It was a policy of} The failure of the Indonesian|sive movement in Denver. Attorey : 
Dutch was a long way from |attempting to sell itself to Wall| Republic to offer any effective re- for the Justice ent Lilly D i! Hy TORU MA, in ‘ 
glorious. Street in retum for “protection’) .¥..ce to the Dutch intimates and Judge Symes, into te, a Ld TURP | 
And slveady according to the| from the Dutch. 2 haf thats Sclled | position by the mounting people’s: RKWAY @ 
Committee for Indonesian Inde-}’ The first step was to offer a num-|*TOngty that their tobowing among} protest which won & Supreme ykivn lo, N t 
pendence, the first small-scale at- ber .of concessions to American|the people in small and that what- Court decision on bail, later upheld | 
tacks on the Dutch troops have/firms. With this in mind Robert ever resistance there is going on is|by the 10th Circuit Court, tied ~ | 
begun—a raid on Jogjakarta, oc-| Nathan, the former New * Deal being organized and led ‘by the avoid some of the crudest the Agencies in principal cities in U.S.A: 
cupied capital of the Republic,|Conomist, was invited to Indonesia) ,, wilted deviated | undemocratic methods that were|| we sEND PARCELS te PALESTINE 
raids on plantations, atta on|to make a survey of the Republic's wich employed against the Denver six.|| | Al Burst OMIL SERVICE 6 || 
Dutch troop convoys.. And the riches—mineral and agricultural An from their policy of fighting for i in-} I determinate jail. sentences and| Especially “| 
strong support of the population idea of the loot available to im-|dependence,. Free from the. stigma | bail refused were not thrown about}] , 
is proved by the news that peas-|Perialists can be gleaned from a/of capitulation to the.-Dtuch and}* lightly by the court and Justice 
ants refuse to sell their produce| Partial listing of the islands’ re-|y.4 Street, the Communists ere} ePpartment this time. It was noted|| .. The New Address of 
unless paid in Indonesian currency, |S0urces—rice, tobacco, coffee, palm |\.. he oft hy he that the court in sentencing Mrs. Our New York Office: 
an act of simple heroism that tells}°l,” thay a and.quinine* form. the|™ # Position to be trusted by mn tetumed fo'the use of “crim: | 139: WEST 56th STREET. : 
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SER . jand: silver. ‘Topping -them all is|= ae 
THIS STRUGGLE against the go i me ‘ 
Dutch is not a new thing in In- second step was an anti- 
‘donesia. In 1926, for example, a Communist campaign, launched on 


? ? Ww hin ° ion. : | 
revolt led by the Communists was tatras ame 5 etalon | 
defeated - with much bloodshed.)revokt” rer announced and .Com- | ' , 
And were it not for the policy of|munist leaders were arrested by the | 
capitulation carried out by the Indonesian Republic. ee 


leaders of the Indonesian Repub- ar waste —s cs the “oe 


lic, indepenence would not havelinformation available tends to 


Prove that it was fake, prope- STOP THE INDICTMENTS AGAINST 
mg bY government wi e 


Indonesian Trotzkyites. THE 12 COMMUNIST: PARTY LEADERS! 
— direct information is not yet 


available, it is believed that those 
Communists who were out of the 
or bance for goer 
gan p g a 
Sedna igieek one they knew 
tch attack. | EVERY NEW READER 


was the inevitable Du 


* IS A NEW FIGHTER 
.-THE SECOND POLICY, anti- ) 
imperialist both as regards the. 
Dutch and Wall Street, was for- 
mulated in a broad conference last 
_| August attended by leaders of five’ 
left-wing Indonesian parties—the 
=") Youth, Peasant and Trade Union. You Can Save 5€ Subscribing Now 
At the conclusion of the conference|| P*?*™ so ee rare Rio he 
the five parties merged into the proceeding NORD. limicitemenertéin malin ccepinpedeineitinnaliiats wo-nnnannnn as 
Communist Party of Indonesia ) : : : be 
(P. K. 1.) and launched a program | ‘ : 
for a united campaign to drive Address ptt New-=—4 
the. im out. One month | ae 
later Republican Government ; 
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We Get Our (Type) Face Lifted This 


“Type,” said the Foreman, was 


? 


.. And that is a maxim it's well to 

heed... .” 

—Type Was Made to Read, by Berson 

Braley, copyright by MergentLeier 
Linotype Co. 


In the second major face- 
lifting operation of its his- 
tory, The Worker is publish- 
ed in a new, larger and more 


readable type face. 

(Because the Magazine Section 
is made up in advance of publica- 
tion date, the new type was not on 
the linotype machines in time for: 
a complete change-over.) 

The switch to the clear, modern 
Caledonia type comes after many 
requests from our readers for an 
easier-to-read face. 

Coming in the last lap of the 


\ 


posed to achieve a d 
which will come, they believe 
standing of the present. 


XY 


Our New Face—Caledonia 


This is the season when most columnists, be- 
coming reflective, let their thoughts range 
backward over events of the past 12 months. 
By this exercise in meditation, they are sup- 
ee from 
,a 


earer under- 
the present, 


Our Old Face—Ionic 


This is the séason when most columnists, be- 
coming reflective, let their thoughts range back- 
ward over events of the past 12 months. By this 
exercise in mediation, they are supposed to 
achieve a deeper perspective from which will 
come, they believe, a clearer understanding of 


ig 


ade 


the new type should make the 
paper more attractive to the thou- 
sands of new readers. It will also 
make it easier to build. the paper's 
circulation. 

The new type face is 29 percent 
larger than the present type, but 
because of its superior design it 


subscription drive for The Worker, 


does not take up much more space. 


A nine-point Caledonia, the new 
face will replace our old ~ basic 
type, a seven-point Ionic. _ Ionic 
was one of the first faces designed 
for use on modern high-speed 
presses. In general use some years 
back, it has since beep replaced 
by newer types. 

In addition its larger size, the 


new type also is easier to. read be- 
cause of its design. It has less 
weight on the curves of the letters, 
resulting in a more uniform stroke 
and eliminating splotchiness 
caused by ink spreading. 

In its larger size, 11-point 
Caledonia will replace the 10-point 
Century used by The Worker in its 


editorial column. 


| 


’ Ae ee 
Week ° | 
Ae 


A typical example of light dis- - 


tribution in and around letters 
which increases as gowns / without 
reducing the “word count.” 

-—from The Legibility of Type, by spe- 
cial permission of the copyright 
owners, the Mergenthaler Linotype 
Company. : 


Bankers and War-mongers 
Handpicked the Grand Jury 


(Continued from Page 3) 
Dillon, Read & Co., the big in- 
vestment company that James V. 
Forrestal, chief of America’s armed 
forces, used to head. 


Federal. Grand Jurors Associa- 
tion member McCain has a special 
grudge against the Communists, 
and against The Worker, whose 
editor, John Gates, goes on trial 
this Monday. 

McCain’s firm, Dillon, Read & 
Co., was denounced many times in 
The Worker and the Daily Worker 
for its aid to Hitler. Dillon, Read 
& Co. pumped hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars into the German 
Steel Trust and other German 
monopolies that backed Hitler. 
And McCain's partner, Gen. Dra- 

r (now Undersecretary of De- 
ense for the Army) collaborated 
closely with the Nazi industrialists 
when he was Director of Economic 
Affairs for the American Military 
Covernment in Germany after the 
War. . 


McCain is also aware that the 
Communists are demanding active 
prosecution of- his firm, Dillon, 
Read & Co., for violating the fed- 
eral anti-trust law as a monopolist 
at home. 

His firm is actually under indict- 
ment at this time, as part of the 
investment bankers’ trust, that con- 
trols the flow of credit in the 
United States. 

But only the Communists are de- 
manding active prosecution of the 
trusts. -U. S. Attorney John Francis 
Xavier McGohey is much more in- 
terested in jailing the enemies of 
the trusts. : 

~ 


THE ROCKEFELLER FAM- 
ILY’S Chase National Bank (as- 
sets plus $5,000,000,000) is also 
represented on the jury-picking 
body through John D. Whittemore 
and John J, Graham: Both are 
listed by the Federal Grand Jurors 
Association as “bankers” with the 
Chase Bank. 


Chase Bank was indicted as a 
lawbreaker with Dillon, Read & 
Co. in the same anti-trust case 
more than one year ago. Judge 
Knox doubtless knows that execa- 
tives of indicted banks. will make 
poor jurors and worse jury pickers 
if the trusts shéuld ever be called 
before the bar. 


not bankers, are going on trial next 
Monday. 

Every federal grand jury in this 
district has become a aie class 
“blue ribbon” body, with the help 
* Of the Federal Grand Jurors Asso- 
ciation. 

The association admits this in its 


But workingmen, | 


the Grand Juries of the Southern 
District of New York,” 
7 


THE JURY-PICKING ASSOCI- 
ATION was founded in 1927 by 
Charles S$. Sargent, a member of 
the Wall Street firm of Grayson 
M-P Murphy, an ally of J. P, Mor- 
regan & Co. 

Sargent’s firm will be remem- 
bered in connection with thé fas- 
cist conspiracy of 1933. Gen. 
Smedley Butler, retired com- 
mander of the U. S. Marines, said 
a representative of Grayson Mur- 
phy himself asked him to march 
on Washington with an army of 
veterans and take over. The bills 
would be paid, 

The Daily Worker published the 
details of the conspiracy in fea- 
tured interviews with Gen. Butler. 

Sargent, who was a grand jury 
foreman in 1927, is still active in 
the jury-picking association. 

Sargent will feel right at home 
at association meetings addressed 
by Rep. J. Parnell Thomas (1947) 
and other pro-fascists, as he sits 
with jury pickers like John S. Pen- 
fold, editor of Hearst Magazine, or 
Kenneth N. Chambers, an execu- 
tive from Hearst's Harper's Bazaar; 
or W. G. Chandler, chief finance 
‘man on the Scripps-Howard press 
chain. 

Big bankers and _ corporation 
heads-on the jury-picking body, 
whom we haven't yet named, in- 
clude such men as: 

Donald C. Borden, vice-presi- 
dent, the National City Bank (as- 
sets about five billion dollars). 

George W. Bovinizer, partner of 
Kuhn, Loeb & Co., which controls 
more American railroads than any 
financial group outside of the 
House of Morgan. 

Gilbert Kahn, son of the late 
Albert Kahn, another Kuhn, Loeb 
partneér. 

Glenn -E. Rogers, vice-president 
of the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Co., an $8,000,000,000 outfit, 
whose Jimcrow housing policies 
have béen under Communist fire. 

Oscar M. Taylor, vice-president, 
the New York Telephone To., 
which was uns gly attacked by 
the Daily Worker whe nit tried to 
cruch its employes’ union. 

J. Herbert Todd, shipbuilder, of 
J. Merbert Todd, Inc., whose em- 
ployes’ struggles had active Com- 
munist . backing. 

John W. Bicknell, president and 
director, U. S. Rubber Plantation, 
Inc., a subsidiary of U. S. Rubber 
(duPont control), which works con- 
tract laborers"6n its 100,000 acres 
of rubber plantation land in Su- 
matra. 

Edward L. Newhouse, Jr., execu- 
tive, the American Smelting & Re- 
fining Co., whose workers have a 
history of bitter stru 

Clement C. Mason, and 
treasurer, the Liggett Co., 
‘whose pharmacists and 
had Daily Worker backing in the 
fight for a union. 


: 


the $97,000,000 textile company, 
the United Merchants & Manufac- 
turers Co., which operates big cot- 
ton. mills in South Carolina and 
elsewhere. Hatred of Communists 
is a hallmark of southern textile 
bosses, who remember the Party’s 
role in trade union drives, 


Whitney Stone, president of the 
international Stone & Webster pub- 
lic utilities and investing corpora- 
tion. 

And a host of other bankers and 
industrialists, too mumerous to 


mention. 
* 


bankers, Charles G. Proffitt, how- 
ever, has a special significance in 
the indictment of The Twelve. 


Proffitt is a trustee of the Green- 
wich Savings Bank, a $265,000,000 
institution, of which the foreman 
of the indicting jury was vice- 
president many years. 

Now both Proffitt and the grand 
jury foreman, Edmund Cocks, had 
been involved in a plot to deny 
low cost housing to areas where 
there were many Negroes and 
Puerto Rican people in New York. 

Foreman Cocks was in the plot 
especially deep, because he was the 
bank’s vice-president in charge of 
real estate loans for many years. 

The scandal became so great 
that another federal grand jury in- 
vestigated the case. . . . The bank- 
ers prevented the jury from bring- 
ing an indictment, but the jury 
asked the government to sue the 
banks under the anti-trust law. 

The Worker and The Daily 
Worker insisted, however, on crim- 
inal prosecution of the banks in 
articles by Abner Berry and Ber- 
nard Burton. The government was 


"not able to drop the case. And the 


banks finally had to sign a “con- 
sent decree’ (that is a guilty plea) 
not to break the law again. 

That was in June, 1947. The 
banks struck back at The Worker 
a little later, when Cocks was put 
on the witch-hunting grand jury 
that indicted Editor John Gates and 
the Communist leaders. 

Banker Proffit was a member of 
the executive committee of the 
jury-picking group, when his form- 
er vice-president Cocks, was made 
jury foreman. 

The association boasts that it 
works clesely with grand jury fore- 
men. - 


THE FEDERAL GRAND JU- 
RORS ASSOCIATION has many 
pro-fascist activities. It lobbies en- 
ergetically for a law to compel 
every citizen and non-citizen to be 
fingerprinted—so employers can 
blacklist militant workers. 

It lobbies against slum clearance 
rprojects—it opposed the Knicker- 
bocker Village project in New York, 
for instance, It specifically attacks 
what it calls “low rental projects.” 

It campaigns for the expulsion 
of “aliens” and the stoppage of 
immigration, and it opposed Presi- 
dent Roosevelt's court plan. 

But it's most dangerous activity 
is jury picking. 

No workers’ leaders can expect 


| 


THE NAME of one of these’ 


| 


NOTED ARTISTS JOIN PICKET LINE 


.vuted artists (i. to r.) Phibp Meisman, Harry Gottueb and 
Robert Gwathney join picketline of locked-out Hammond Tole 
workers — also artists — in New York City. The lockout, rounding 
out its second month, began with the firing of a member of the 
shop committee of Local 65, Wholesale and Warehouse Workers 


FRAMEUP OF ‘TWELVE’ 


(Continued from Page 3) 
tacle” out of the trial. The judge 
called the defense protests “con- 
temptuous’ and ordered the law- 
yers to “sit down.” Judge Harold 


R. Medina, scheduled to try the 
case, has already been charged with 
biased statements against the de- 
fendants. 


The public will have little op- 
portunity to be eye-witnesses at the 
trial. The prosecution has seen to 
that. Courtroom 110 has a total 
capacity of 140. Half the space 
has already been assigned to press 
and radio. So less than 70 specta- 
tors will be able to enter and see 
Truman justice for themselves, 


* 


THE GRAND JURY. that 
brought the indictments sat for 
more than a year, needled con- 
stantly by press and radio that 
heaped every conceivable libel. on 
the Communists. 


Every effort has been made to 
drill the libel into the public’s mind 
that Communists are foreign agents 
and that espionage is their custom- 
ary, daily practice. Hitler's “Big 
Lie” theory has caught on in Amer- 
ican soil, 

Not one commercial newspa 
evinced the manhood to tell one 
word of this truth: that Commu- 
nist ideas and publications have 
circulated in this land for a cen- 
tury; that Abraham Lincoln in- 
ducted Communists like August 


Wedemeyer into officership in the|po 
Union Army; that Communists. had | 


formed clubs here before the GOP 
was founded in 1853, 

Nor did one carry a line on the 
fact that the Communist Party Gon- 
stitution specifically provides 


“im- 


: 


AND SO THIS GOVERN- 
MENT, which contends on all 
continents that the American way 
is a model of democracy for the 
world—is throttling democracy at 
home. 

Nor is this fact lost on the world. 
In a score of tongues, in all na- 
tions, the people are discussing 
these developments in the USA, 


test demonstrations, newspaper edi- 
torials, postcard campaigns are 
sweeping Europe, Australia and 
elsewhere demanding freedom for 
the Twelve. Their attitude is re- 
flected in the words of Bernard 
Shaw, who wrote, describing the 
blustering American authorities: 
“They would charge Saint Peter 
with sedition as well as murder if 
he were not beyond their reach.” 


12,000,000. Every honest Ameri- 
can stands in the dock at Foley 
Square today. If the prosecution 
wins, the nation can kiss the Bill 
of Rights good-bye; the bitter jour- 
ney is well underway to a concen- 
tration-camp America, 
* 
THESE ARE THE REASONS 


gress on behalf of the. defendants; 
why they must travel to Washing- 
ton on the Freedom Crusade, Jan. 
17 and 18; why they must flood the 
President's office with the demand 
that he dismiss these indictments as 


Hundreds of mass meetings, pro-- 


Yes, this is a trial of 12 times 


every American must support: the® 
per | campaign of the Civil Rights Con- 


Birmingham Police Kil 
Fourteen Negroes in 1948 


By Sylvia Hall 


“BIRMINGHAM, Ala. — Four brutal shootings by Birmin 
three riage happy of- 1948 chalked up a total of 14 Negroes killed in 


"police now lie in a hospital critically wounded. This list of oe in a 
as the Tuskegee @— 


Tneitute nat of only three 


lynchings “in 1948 for ‘the entire 
United States. ° ‘ 


On the moring of Dec. 29, 
police investigated a young 21- 
year-Old Negro who was trying to 
sell two cases of soft drinks, They 


took his name and address and left. 
A téw minutes later they were 
called about a robbery of two cases 
of drinks. Police returned to the 
place where young Robert James 
was selling the drinks. The. officers 
picked up the youth and took him 
to the address of the . The 
boy admitted to the robbery and 
began running away. When the boy | 
kept running after the two of- 
ficers asked him to halt, fierd. 
The boy hit twice, fell dea 

On the same morning, police 
critically wounded a young Negro 
who was seen leaving a cleaning 
establishment. According to the po- 
licemien, a window had been 
smashed and clothing was bundled 
up inside. As the boy fled the ap- 
proaching officers, he was shot 
and according to hospital author- 
ities suffers from “multiple” gun- 
shat. wounds, - 

* 


ALARM IN. THE CITY has 
caused two local papers, the Bir-. 
mingham News and the Birming- 
ham’ Pest (Scripps-Howard chain) 
to comment on these shootings in’ 
their editorials. 

Said the News: 

“There have been several similar 
incidents in the last year in Bir- 
mingham. Many citizens are dis- 
turbed at what appeared to be too 
great a willingness on police of- 
ficers part to shoot to kill.” 


* 

THE BIRMINGHAM POST in 
an editorial entitled “This Killing 
Must Stop” tells the story of young 
James and concludes with, “In no 
case and by no stretching of one's 
conscience is it possible to find any 
moral justification for such wanton 
acts of human destruction.” 

On New Years eve a 16-vyear- 
old Negro said to have been prowl- 
ing near a girls’ boarding house 
was shot and killed by police of- 
ficers. 

Another Negro on the same night 
was shot and wounded while at- 
tempting to “escape arrest.” 

Each of the 14 killings and other 
shootings by Birmingham police 
have been investigated by other 
officers in the Public Safety De- 
partment and found to be “justi- 
fiable homicide.” 

In an editorial in the Birming- 
ham World, local Negro news- 
paper, it is asked, “What is behind 
all of this blood-letting by Bir- 
mingham police? Are some evil 
forces motivating them? Is there 
no one above them to.call them 
down? Is Birmingham still a city in 
the United States? How much 
longer will. police violence go 
unchecked?” 


a 


‘am police in the last 
e yéar. Two victims of 


SANDRA GUTHRIE, I1, of Morehead City, N. C.. siaa on 
new net invented by her father and designed to jet small fish escape 
while holding shrimp. Sandra is an expert net-maker. 


U. S. Court Again 
Voids Negro Vote Ban 


BIRMINGHAM. — Alabama's chief legal barrier to 
Negroes voting, the infamous Boswell Amendment, has been 


declared unconstitutional by 


This victory for the Negro peo-® 


ple and white men “in overalls” 
comes at a strategically important 
moment as Dixiecrat politicians in 
both Georgia and South Carolina 
has announced that they are study- 
ing the law in order to push 
through similar laws. 

The ruling comes as a result of 
court hearings where 10 Mobile 
County Negro plaintiffs have at- 
tacked the amendment as a weapon 
of “white supremacy” and asserted 
that the amendment was “prepared 
and adopted for the purpose’ of 
discriminating against their rights 
as voters. 

7 


MAJOR EVIDENCE to back up 
these assertions was produced by 
attorneys on Dec. 21, the conclud- 
ing day of the hearing. They pre- 
sented letters written by State 
Democratic Chairman Gessner T. 
McCorvey (Dixiecrat spokesman) 
to other party officials which called 
the voter qualification law “all-im- 
portant.” 


One letter read, “We are going 


to see our poll lists flooded with 
thousands of voters who have not 


yet fitted themselves to participate 


‘three Federal Court judges. 


in our government . . . unless 
registration laws are tightened.” 
“There are any number of coun- 
ties in Alabama's Black Belt,” Mc- 
Corveys letter declared, “where, 
unless we do something to tighten 
up our registration laws, we will 
very likely, in a few years, have 
only colored officials, as in many 
of these Black Belt counties the 
Negroes outnumber the white peo- 
ple from five to one to ten to one,” 


Upholding the claim of the Ne- 
groes, Judge Mullins wrote, “It, 
thus, already appears that this 
statement was intended to be, and 
is being used for the purpose of 
discriminating against applicants 
for the franchise on the basis of 
race and color. Therefore, we are 
necessarily brought to the con- 
clusion that this. amendment to the 
Constitution of Alabama both in 
its object and the manner of its 
administration, is unconstitutional, 
because it violates the 15th Amend- 


ment. 

“While it is true that there is 
no mention of race or color ‘in the 
Boswell Amendment, this does not 


save it. 
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Thirty-Hour Week at the Same Pay 
By Sam Hall ) 
Chet; Consuasintes Paty: ‘Alabiacka 
A, RECENT state report showed that 1,000 Alabama 

coal miners are now working only two or three days. 
a week. But worse things are ahead for. these coal miners 
as well as for workers in other industries. In- Birmingham 
the Tennessee Coal and Iron Co. (U. S- Steel) is testing - 
a_miachine that is said to dij and load two tons of coal a ig 
! conveys coal and ‘loads coal. 
articulate in ibing how “safe” this new 


machine will be, but have not even hinted that it will displace 
a large number of coal miners. _ 


Should this new machine f itself in Alabama tests othe 
will be ordered’ immediately. miners under- 
stand what that will mean for-them.* Others also 
reas naee Ta I heard a 2 Pruning con it oa 
e day the newspapers in ca 1 aes 
pictures of the mechanical ‘giant. He said, “That + <9 
machine won't be needing any haircuts.” te 


THIS MODERNIZING of methods 
is not confined to the coal rod = aay eee profits = 
in textile, for instance, are being plowed back @& 
into the industry in the form of new machinery 
which cuts out jobs. In North Carolina I knew 
of one mill that closed down for installation of | 
new machinery and immediately started driving 
the old workers from the mill vilion stating bluntly that with the 
new machinery.they would have no more. use for the older workers, 

This installation of labor-saving machinery is accompanied by 
a ruthless drive for speed-up. The most widespread beef of indus- 
trial workers in the South is speed-up. In hazardous industries like. 
mining the speed-up carries with it greater danger for the miners” 
and the fight against speed-up also becomes a fight for safety. 

As the year 1949 gets under way these workers are looking 
ahead with foreboding. Unemployment is already growing for 
them and they fear a great increase in unemployment even before 
a general economic crisis. 


The time is ripe for the workers to start a crusade for the 


30-hour week at no decrease in total weekly pay. 


IN THE THIRTIES the fight for a shorter work-week which 
finally resulted in the 40-hour week was started after the crushing 
blow "of the 1929 economic crisis had fallen on the working people. 
This time the workers, supported by their allies, must swing into 
full action for a 30-hour week before’ the crisis hits. 


In this struggle the workers will learn a great deal about 
present-day monopoly capitalism. 

When a giant steel company mn machine into operation — 
that makes the task of digging coa ier and quicker and then - 
takes full benefit of this machine for their own re by throwing 


out on the streets miners who are no longer ed—workers begin - 
to think about basic things. 


In this coming struggle for the 30-hour week, our Communist 
Party must explain to the workers how the capitalists are robbing . 
them and point out to them the need for and the road to socialism, -. 


I remember a strike struggle against speed-up in textile in the 
early thirties that first opened my eyes to the robbery of capitalism. - 


Because the infamous Bedeaux speed-up system was wrecking 
them physically, the workers at an Alabama textile plant struck, ” 


As a newspaper man I went out to the mill village and talked ‘te - 
the workers. 


One worker indicated the mill and village to me with a nes 
of his hand. “It's worth a couple of million dollars,” he said 
by right it belongs to us.” 


This was a s 
worker to explain himself. 


“Well,” he said, “five men own this mill. Far as I know, 
one of them has ever seen it. Years ago when it was first 
they put up less than a $100,000. They got that back from 
years ago, but there sits a $2,000,000 mill and village. The 
that own her have never hit a lick of work here. They 
manager to run it and us workers to slave. How in the hell can 
you say it rightfully belongs te them?” | 
My conversation with the worker was broken up by the arrival 
of National Guardsmen who drove my worker friend. and his - 
buddies, men, women and children, from the mill village at bayonet - 
point. : 
Today as speed-up and new machinery. drive other workers 
from ‘the lant and mill villages, we Communists must. see that 
the workers draw in fuller form the lesson that this textile worker 
drew in the early. thirties. This time the bosses’ drive to starve 
workers rautats bo dial, A 30-hour week at the same pay must — 
become the battle cry. 


idea to me at the time, so I urged the ’ 


Texas Notables 


HOUSTON, Tex. — Thirty-gine 
World War II veterans in Houston 
have denounced the anti-Commu- 
nist hysteria and demanded_ that 


the indictments against the twelve| this crime. 


Communist leaders be immediately 
dropped in signed petitions to U. S. 
Attorney General Tom Clark, 
Queens District Attorney Charles 
P. Sullivan, and New York State 


the labor spy Robert J. Burke, and 
demanded an ‘immediate Grand 
Jury investigation and indictments 
against the powerful pro-fascist 
forces that bad a part in organizing 


The pet petition to Tom Clark de- 

manded a national Grand Jury in- 
vestigation of the forces respon- 
sible for the criminal . attacks 
faesncre A sertraline Sp 
country. 


| ted | 
nar dei Cacamae miele a 


rn er ae 
demanded the immediate 


mer of the indictments against 


Rally to Defend ‘12’ | 


the twelve national leaders of the 
Communist Party. 


HOUSTON, Tex.—Twenty Tex- 
ans active in civic, labor and pro- 
gressive political activity in teh 
Lone Star state recently. associated 


— 
ee 


Mary L. Ford, Mr. and Mrs, Harry 
Koger and John Inman, San An- 
tonio civic leaders; F. H. Hobbins, 
Matagordia County farm leader; 


Sara Lowery and Leon Wagner,/—_— 


ee eee ae Dixon, 
2: Hayden 


EL PASD, 


of this 


students 


and staff 


Tex.—Twenty 
community, 


members 
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~*T00 GOOD TO GET SHOT AT THE BIG BOYS’ 


Re Be Re CE 


MIDDLEWEIGHT BERT LYTELL, shown dropping Vern Lester in another recent winning 
effort in the midwest, can’t get a big-money shot in New York. Lytell has been the victim of a 
scandalous dodge for three years now, with most managers of the topflight middles refusing to risk 
having their boys spoiled by Bert. 


— 


West Coast Touts 2 


Future All-Americans 


Two of the greatest young football players in western gridiron history will be 
competing on Pacific Coast conference teams next fall—it says here from San Francisco. 


Remember these names: Donald Allen Heinrich, University of 


William McColl, Stanford Univer- 
sity. 
Rookies that bloom in the spring 
ften fade in the fall, but on the 
ngth of these boys freshman 
showings, coaches Howie Odell 
nd Marchie Schwartz are figura- 
vely holding their collective 
reaths. Because these two young- 
ers are being groomed to lead the 
uskies and the Indians out of the 
iiderness of the PCC second di- 
Vision. 


* 

LETS START OFF with Mc- 
oll. Already this lad, who is only 
years old, is building up a sort 
Pudge Hefflefinger reputation, 
graduate of a San Diego High 
heol, McColl is a straight-A stu- 
ent at Stanford, majoring in med- 

ine. 
At Stanford, he competes only 
footfall and boxing. He is six 
t, four inches tall, weighs 215 
unds, plays end—and moves 
ound like a flash, according to 
shman coach Chuck Taylor, him- 
a former Stanford All-Ameri- 


, McColl has the makings of “an 
utstanding player.” He is so fast 


t he gejs behind the defensive: 


ndary; and he is so tall and has 
a long reach that the Stan- 
passer just tosses the ball high 
the air and he grabs it above the 
pposing players hands. Being a 
asketball and baseball star, he can 
take circus catches look easy. 


Against the arch-rival California 
, McColl snagged two 40-yard 
from between the defense to 
elp win the game for undefeated 
tanford frosh. On top of his of- 
ive abilities at end, McColl 
es the kick-off duties, boot- 
the ball over the end -one 
tly; and just to change the mo- 
, once tried and successfully 
leted a field goal, so much for 
wonder boy. 


® 


NOW FOR THE LAD named 
Heinrich: 


“He looks so good,” says Odell, 
P nabig just keeping my fingers 


=_ _ 
ee 


- 


® 


Washington; and 


Up in Seattle, some fans believe 
that what made Odell recover his 
health was the prospect of coach- 
ing Heinrich during the coming 
season. 

A backfield passing ace, Hein- 
rich has astounded all those who 
have seen him. “He looks and acts 
like Johnny Lujack of Notre Dame.” 
says Lon Stiner of Oregon State. 
He is a shade under six feet tall 
and weighs 175 pounds. 

“He is one of those rare passing 
wizards,” says Odell, “who doesn't 
flinch when the opposing line 
breaks through to tackle him, I've 
seen him stand with one hand on 


an opposing tackler’s face and still 
complete a pass.” 

He has been sensational as a 
freshman. Stiner rings his praises 
after seeing what he did to a pre- 
viously unbeaten Oregon State 
freshman team. 

“All he did was complete 20 out 
of 25 passes and beat us by four 
touchdowns,” moans Stiner. 

Against Washington State, he 
was even better. Babe Hollingbery, 
former Washington State coach, 
saw the game. “He threw 25 passes 
against us, and completed 21,” said 
Babe, “looks just like another Lu- 
jack.” 


Illinois Comes Up 


With Whiz Kid 


CHICAGO. — An apple-cheeked kid who plays his best 


when the chips are down, Bill Erickson of Illinois, may be 


the player to lead the fighting Illini to their first Big Nine 


“Whiz Kids.” 

Erickson, a 20-year-old platinum 
blonde jurflor form Rockford, was 
a regular last season and totaled 
147 points, hitting 32 percent of 
his attempts for ‘field goals. But 
he was overshadowed by Dwight 
Eddleman, Jack Burmaster and a 
few more veterans of Illinois cage 
wars. 

This year, still competing against 
the great Eddleman for notoriety, 
Erickson is more than holding his 
own. In the Illinis three Big Nine 
wins which left them at the top of 
the league race, he’s been a spark 
and a star in every contest. 

“Erickson is without doubt our 
most improved player,” © coach 
Harry Combes announced after 
club had opened the Western Con- 
ference season with a 62 to 50 win 
over Wisconsin. The big blonde, 
6 feet 1 inch tall, threw in 17 


[paint that night to lead his team- 


mates in scoring, | 


on Pegs 0c 


basketball title ‘since the famed®— 


“I don't think there's a player in 
the Conference who has a better 
fake or one who can work in for 
good shots with any more ability 
than Erickson has shown,” said 
athletic director Doug Mills, who 
coached Illinois basketball until 
two years ago and who directed 
the “Whiz Kids.” 

Over Illinois’ dozen games for, 
the season Erickson has netted 138 

ints, 20 less than Eddleman, and 

i pores of accuracy on field 
goal attempts has been an astro- 
nomical .400, 


Erickson’s importance to the 
Illini isnot solely on his scoring. 
He features blinding speed and is 
a clever ball handler and feeder, A 
player, adept at steal- 
po ‘s a key man in set- 
ting up plays. 

Basketball success is nothing 
new to Erickson. He led Easte 
High Schol to fourth place in the 


1946 State tournament 


A 


In This 
Corner... 


By Bill Mardo 


VIDEO AND THE FIGHTS 


OH IT’S SO SAD. Fight promoters are having a real 
cry concerning television, The small clubs are playing to 


empty houses, and the great big Garden is having a tough 
time making both balconies meet. Even with a good card. 


Does your heart bleed for them? I'm sure. 20th Century 
Sporting Club deserves the sympathy of compassionate fight fans. 
So do the other promotional outfits throughout the country. But 
let's confine these few tearful remarks to 20th, because it is the 


Mr. Big of boxing promotions, and the Garden is the never-never 
land for all aspiring fighters. : 


So let’s see now. 20th Century and the Garden share in the 
profits- derived from all fight promotions at the House on 49th 
Street. The wartime profits were, shall we say—staggering? If 
memory serves me, it was a rare Friday night indeed. when Gar- 
den ringside went for less than $15 for the cheapest kind of attrac- 
tion. I refer to the hundred and one times such immortal fisti- 
cuffers as Johnny Greco, Lee Savold and Bobby Ruffin fought the 
main events. The top tariff for ringside is méntioned here not ont 
of any noble concern for the pocketbooks of the mink-and-sable 
set who manage to fill the ringside pews very nicely of 
the tariff. But the top price is important only ‘because it’s the 
delineator by which promoters scale down into the cheaper seat 
brackets. A $15 top makes it possible to sell a cheap balcony seat 
for five bucks. Obviously a $10 or $5 top would compel promoters 
to let the fmezzanine and balcony perches go for considerably less, 
Almost for what the average working stiff could afford! : 

NOW I DON’T want anyone to get the idea that all the war- 
time fights at the Garden were dogs. That would be sheer non- 
sense. Guys just coming up and riding into their peaks, guys like 
Beau Jack, Rocky Graziano, Ike Williams, and Jimmy Bivins head- 
lined a lot of 20th Century's promotions. Which, of course, made 
the high price of a seat even more of a crime to the public—be- 
cause in order to see any of the truly top fighters (there was no 
television then) a fight fan had to pay through the nose for the 
privilege. Via the afrementioned scale-down from ridiculously 
high fingside tops, tops which soared even higher for the better 
fights and thus made the “cheaper” seats commensurately harder 
on a workers wallet. : 

Beau Jack alone, in 23 main events at the Garden, drew 
$1,500,000 into the till! The Grazianos and Mauriellos always 
fought before capacity crowds. Fighters of considerably less talent 
and appeal did almost as well for Make Jacobs. The Garden and 
20th milked the war boom for everything it was worth and never 
once considered holding the line reasonably down on ducats. I 
recall standing room space selling for $5 at some of the fights— 
and what better indication would you want of the. killing made by 
the money-bags running boxing in New York! 

NOW LET'S LEAVE the bonanza era and come into the post- 
war period. The high cost of living spirals ever higher. What 
little savings people managed to sock away during the war (bonds, 
etc.) go through, the drain. Growing unemployment and -time 
work puts in its cyclical appearance, -None of this, Be eae 
changes the desire of fans to attend sporting events. 

Understanding the fierce grip sports has upon the affections 
of the people, the promoters keep their prices right up theré ..., 
and in many cases some raise the bite, claiming increased costs, 
And isn't it amazing how these “increased costs” for the promoters 
never allow for the higher cost of living thrust not only on the 
fans—but the athletes. The mogul who raises his prices in one 
breath will in the other still fight tooth and nail against the: salary 
demands of an athlete who argues that a dollar isn’t a dollar any- 
more. 

Enter the element of television. Suppose we still confine our 
comment to the fight scene, because by and large that’s were video- 
izing has been most successful. Fight fans see no reason to. pay 
the high bite of a ticket, when for the price of a 10-cents beer in 
the local pub he can keep his whistle wet and have a ringside view 
of the brawl. 

NOW I DON’T doubt that the true-blue fight fan would still 
prefer being at the small fight club or the Garden to take in the 
fights. One thing video can't capture is the unique thrill of bein 
at the ballpark or the fight arena with thousands of other fans an 
seeing competition in the flesh with all its attendant atmosphere, 
etc. But not at the expense of an unreasonably high-priced ticket, 
and not at the expense of a quart of milk and pound of butter, just 
vs items which now cost him twice as much they did even during 

e war. . 

So the fights go on-before half-empty houses. The promoters 
scream about television cutting into their profits and, in. classic 
fashion, try to halt this technological advance which “threatens” 
to make entertainment just a little easier for the average working 
family. The smaller clubs are already beginning to ‘cut out the 
televising of its ights, They're out to get the fans back, not through 
the medium of lower prices, but by robbing them of television. 

Twenty Century and Madison Square Garden haven’t come 
around to that yet. They scream bloody murder about thé fickle- 
ness of the sports public, but fail to mention above a whisper that 
sponsors provide Mike Jacobs and thé Garden with $400, : 
nually from the radio-and-television hookup! 
promoter-losses become a little less accurate if you take into con- - 
sideration the fee the Garden gets from each of its video adver« ~ 


tisers, be it the razor people for the fights, cigarette and beer for - 
basketball, etc. ... | eee | 
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Down with any athlete 


a fair cut of the profits, Down with everything—but the 
a ticket! | : 
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party starts Monday 


4 See Page 3 
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Crusade Will Press. 
For Negro Rights 
Fight Witch-hunts 


IRVING POTASH 
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Milk Pr Price Too High, . A&P Chief pate _|Worker Awards, ‘Twelve’ 


THE. GREAT ATLANTIC & PACIFIC TEA COMPANY 
Four Hunoreo TwenrTy LmuneTon Avenue 


re | Feature Login Mee 


Mada speniers nt the Stew Youk # Queens at-the St. } ; 
Lenin Memorial meetings Wed-|s2 Wednesday, Jan. 19; Nichola Arena 


uesday and Thursday will be Rob-| — Sonat |p of poe, peste an 20, 
ert Fhompson, New York Ste ok Farrish mage! be ta the Bronx 


) a e , Communist’ chairman; Gilbert}; at the. Bronx Sikes Gardens on 

The Hon. Daniel Flynn . Green, Illinois chairman; and City | rohan = he Ta Jan. 

154 ag i ah Councilman Benjaniin J. Davis. Thoyspson cry appear. in ‘Brook 

se ge : | oe Awards will be presented at the enmial i lyn; Davis in “Man- 

ty dear Mr. -Flynn: : | meetings to outstanding Worker pirate hattan, and Gilbert Green in. the 
PEREE A NN OR circulation builders by John Gates, ing job sccomplaed by | Bronx. 

Daily Worker éditor; Joseph Clark, ~ readers in building the Daily} The three main speakers “are 

city editor; and Hank’ Farrish, |Worker among the working peo-|among the 12 indict leaders of 

state press director. ple of the United States.” the Communist Party whose trial 
“On: ‘this anniversary of the Cotes: i peeomes ie pomaelatie Saeled A>: Sete ia Mon- 

death of Lenin,” ’ declared Gates,|to the winners in Manhattan and , 


=eeeeessne= (Court Frees: borke, 


been able to make ea great number of farmers 
price means & low price to the farmes. We know thse 
but whenever a retailer tries to sell ailk cheaper, 


that he is violating the law or tint be cemot get silk « at all. : bf : 
When you consider the absolute necessity for quantities of | 3 s | 
fresh milk in millions of homes where there «re young children end 


[where the family can il) afford high prices, I think you would agree 
_By Harry Raymond. .. 


with the 
Three judges of the Queens County S pecial Sessions Court Thursday freed private 
detective Robert J. Burke. Burke, a am st oolpigeon, was charged with forcing his way, 


Nov. 20, into the home of state Communist chairman Robert Thompson to “fight ‘Com- 


be sm” and in ty preeare: ait the Thompson house, where he} to the house to care for the chil- 


, : ? ‘| had no businéss, flashing a private dren while Mr. and Mrs; Thomp- 
; . | | tere “ ae ae ¢_| detective badge at eke ts son went to a movie. 
residing Judge a J nO” | give Thomp: a “hard time.” She described in detail how 
A letter from the A&P in 1942 plainly explains that those who |™422 announced the “not-guilty’| Under examination. the| Burke rang the front doorbell at 
control the milk -industry, are not: interested in lower prices. The | verdict in a courtroom atmosphere | “private eye” told the court he} midnight, pushed her away from 
letter was brought to light by Commissioner of Investigation John |made tense by his verbal lashing| did not know whose house he was/the door and entered the house. 
M. ne in his probe of the ——- practices .of the big of prosecution witnesses and Abra-|i- Then, caught in an obyious-lie,}She spoke in a calm, quiet voic, 
ham U Tho he changed his testimony. ‘while Judge Hofnian shouted 
m nger, mpson s attorney. ‘+ | angrily demanding she raise her 


A few moments before Burke voice: 
) was set free, Judge Hofmann| _THIS WAS BURKE'S second te 
] trial. On Dec. 27 he was convicted 
eared all spectator€ from the | with the same testimony offered IT BECAME increasingly diffi- 
courtroom. He ordered the court! yesterday on charges. of indecent|cult for Mrs. Chaney to piece the 


: “PRESIOEHT 


—7, 


, cleared when hisses from the spec-| exposure and impairing the morals|story together because of the 

al ers nion ine tators’ section greeted the court’s} of a minor. court's hostile itterruptions. Judge 

: angry order for Unger to “sit dewn| But when Burke was brought|Hofmann treated the witness as 
By Louise Mitchell or get out of the court.” from jail for sentence Jan. 6,| though she was the one being tried. 


ie = Pe The ousted spectators, most of Chief Assistant District Attorney | He demanded to know why she did 
Gov. Dewey boasts about the “finest” educational! sys-|them mothers-and fathers of small} Irving Shapiro said he had “dis-| not act on the spot to have Burke 
tem in the country because he hopes the vast majority of|children, formed a picket line in} covered” an error” of one word “in| arrested. 


New Yorkers will never get a glimpse of the nation’s school | front of the Court House.-A make-| the trial transcropt. Judges Myles} rs. Chaney told the court how 


ia Fs : shift cardboard sign carried by one| A, Paige, Frank Oliver and Ber- 1 and her friend 
statistics to see whether the facts cording to the TU resolution, “are|of the parents asked: “Who is on} nard A. Kozike voided the “guilty” Hom ry ohen a ee Metec. 


bear out this fiction. totally adequate to care for even/|trial: Burke or Thompson?’ verdict and ordered a new trial. . {4:1 Agency badge and-said he was 
A recent nationwide study by|the present school population.” F A parent joined the age A ts sap ee ee Nor- carrying a .45-caliber pistol 
’ Sy Some 6,000,000 children throu emonstrators ca g a huge|throp a r trong Sues) as Siah ae 
the New York times, certainly as out the country are not revs: cardboard Deading tthe crayoned brought in the “not guilty verdict: Between the interruptions by the 
impartial ‘to Dewey, showed that | school at all, it is reported, slogan: “Protect our homes — not} at yeste '§ S@ssion. . | court, the witness told how she 
at least eight states, hardly as rich As tor salaries. teachers who be-| sex degenerates.” Mrs. Mi Chaney, a Negro | carried the Thompson child out of 
as New York, start their teachers|fore the war received about es Another _ sign asked: “Who is woman who was watching Thom |a bedroom. where she,saw Burke 
at higher salaries, and California,|more than the average earnin protecting Burke?” son's two children when Burke Speyer. me art pete 
New Jersey, Connecticut and North employed persons, now find p don The court. héard six witnesses, smashed into Thompson’s Sunny- she to w Burke t cn 
Dakota have higher ceilings. selves averaging about $250 less. including Burke, who under CrOSS | side, Queens, home, was the first into thebathroom | and how she and 
New York was included in the| Zhat is why the Teachers Union is| examination admitted he went into witness. She told how she came (Continued on Page 15) 


j j _|back of a drive to raise teachers’ ae 
Saatard tnd emergens, toacherg| Purchasing power to the level of , BIG ‘ATOM-SMASHER FOR BROOKHAVEN “LABORATORY | 


increased since a bears ago, al- 1939. 


though the number declined some- el 
what throughout the nation. ONE OF THE MOST SERIOUS 


. ailments of the schools, the TU 
The most serious affliction of the stated, was ® growin ere af 
schools today, as pointed out by tae te Faoay “tenn Eg sntimida- 
iy is the teacher shortage. tion of teachers, censorship of 
is so especially in view of the ssazenin ig 
increased birth rate iy all states. pres i oten af Gdeos. Ie fe 
* well-known: that professors ‘ lost| . 
A RECENT RESOLUTION on/their jobs duririg the last election! 
policy and program by the CIO campaign for support of the Pro-| ~ 
Teachers Union pointed out-that| gressive- Party. In New York City, 
the estimated increase in school|the progressive TU’ was fiercely 
enrollment nationally for the next|attacked by the infamous Hartley 
eight to 10 years will be 1,000,000} subcommittee, and a teacher com- 
children. In New York City alone| mitted suicide after a 
‘«ther® will be at least 240,000 more 
children in the school by 1954. 
According té the National Edu-| In advancing its program, the 
cation Association, some 100,000|CIO local pointed out that it is 
new teachers are needed year|concerned with the proper develbp- 
for the next eight years. As for New| ment of children and defense of 
York, the Public Education Asso-|ecanomic and essional stand-}' 
ciation holds that 10,000 addi-|ards of the teaching profession. 
tional teachers are needed imme-| An educated, ormed and en- 
diately to bring the teacher-pupil| lightened citizenry,” it stated, “is| 
ratio up to the staridard of com- an essential safeguard of our demo- 
- parable upstate communities. cratic heritage as well as an assur- 
To take care of the influx of 
new pupils, 1,000 new teachers are 
needed annually, according to the/i 
conservative estimates of the Su- eee 
, Perintendent of Schools whose es- help Pc S 
"+ timate does not. include the: usual| i federal, ess +; al 
| Rumber of yeu serement and cati achi | } : accelerator, a type of, “atom-smasher” ¢ built for the 
resignations. « personnel; end 4 1, Aan y fox. proton, study, ee oe an doe eee | 
“¢ * . PYNFOR Y4AiA : 
School pbuilding ‘fdcilities, ac-; | sesaae 301 | tage. will paid og he sitet lesbei od bae ict) edt bo ek | 
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Frame up of 'I2’ Marks Fii 
Trial of U.S. Political Party — 


By Joseph North 


Representatives of the big newspaper 


chains ao ie 


over each other to get their court-room reservations, the 
telegraph services. installed their maze of wires to flash 


bulletins to every part of the globe, 


editors alerted their men | 


here, and the most fateful trial in 
American history opens Monday at 
10 a.m. in. Federal Court, Court- 
room 110 Foley Square, New York. 
Square, New York. It is the first 
time. in America’s ages that a 
political party is techn trial. 
Never before overn- 
ment stacked the cards so sent, aoe 
against defendants as they have in 
this case of the 12 Communist 
‘leaders whom George Barard 
ips has called the Twelve Apos- 
The prosecution’s contention that 
the Communists “will have their 
day in court” ‘travesties the con- 
stitutional guarantee to fair trial. 
Here are the facts: 
When the National Committee- 
men of the Communist Party walk 
into the courtroom Monday, they 


enter With a realization that must 
rapidly become the property of all 
Americans. The Communists in- 
sist that the trial, in essence, is that 
of America’s basic freedoms—the 
simple right to think as one pleases, 
to speak the ideas one holds, to 
publish these ideas, to hold meet- 
ings. 
In short, the right of Americans 
to form and maintain political par- 
ties that differ with the views of 
the moneyed men in control of the 
nation. 
The very fact that the adminis- 
tration can put in the dock basic 
freedoms hitherto proclaimed in- 
violable is itself a massive blow to 
our democracy. 


ESSENTIALLY, we witness a 


procedure to outlaw an American 
political party. For, as the indict- 


Text of Fadiictunens 
Is on Page 4 


——|ments show, not only these 12, but 
all Communists will be liable to 
heavy punishment —10 years im- 
prisonment. And, subsequently, as 

intelligent observers realize, any 
American holding any belief un- 
palatable to the reigning authori- 
ties—can, if government carries 
the day, be charged with Commu- 
nism. And face 10 years in jail! 

Truly, as Carl Winter, one of 
the defendants, said récently, this 
is a trial of 12 times 12,000,000. 
The rights of America’s Common 
Man are in judgment. 

Consider. These “12 were in- 
dicted under an act—the Smith Act 
—passed in 1940; its constitutional- 
ity is regarded with worried 
skepticism by many eminent jurists 
who consider it a flagrant viola- 
tion of the First Amendment. A 


jlaw-—passed for the first time since 
‘the infamous Alien and Sedition 


_ \) Acts in 1798—carries penalties for 
thoughts, not — 


THE GRAND. JURY did not 
charge one solitary overt acn. 
charge solely that the 12 organized 
a party, the Communist Party, 
»ased upon the philosophy and eco-. 
nomic theories of Marx and Lenin. 
The government claims that these 
theories advocate force and -vio- 
lence, an interpretation the Com- 
munists reject unequivocally. 

The first indictment charges 
that the defendants “would publish 
and circulate, and cause to be pub- 
lished and circulated, books, 
articles, magazines and newspapers 
advocating the principles of Marx- 
ism-Leninism.” Ten years on that 
charge! 

A second indictment charges that 
they belonged to a party that advo- 
cates Marxism-Leninism. Another 
10 year charge! 

The trial opening Monday is on 
the first indictment alone—that of 


By 8 ote Ce tee 

peser gi redhige ir 
Judge John Clk ot lad aki 
ted that the federal jury system 


unfair federal jury -system that 
stacks everything on the side. of 
Big Business partisans. 

More: the judges in question 
have already indicated their hard- 
bitten bias. Only a few days ago 
Federal Judge Sylvester J. Ryan 
threatened two defense attorneys— 
Harry Sacher and A. J. Isserman. 
They had asked to place on record 
a New York World-Telegram in- 
terview with U. S. Attorney John 
F. X. McGohey. The prosecutor 
allegedly said the Communists will 


“conspiracy.” : 


| | These indictments were brought 


attemptto make a “courtroom spec- 
(Continued on Page 12) 


"Thousands to Assail Witchhunts 
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Selection of jury panel for the government's frameup trial of the 12 Communist leaders, 
scheduled for Jan. 17, “missed” the tenements on either side of this high rental apartment house at 299 
W. 12 St. A juror was chosen from this swanky apartment house and none from the workingclass 


tenements surrounding it. 


COLD WAR BANKERS 
HAND-PICKED GRAND JURY 


By Art Shields 


The same “cold war” bankers and industrial monopolists, whom 
The Worker has been denouncing many years, helped select the federal 
grand jury that indicted the 12 Communist leaders who go on trial Monday. 
: The same Dillon, Read & Co., Rockefeller, and Kuhn, Loeb & Co., and National 


City bankers also helped pick the trial jury panel, from which the 12 jurors, who will try 
William Z. Foster, Eugene Dennis and their comrades, will be selected. 


Two chiefs of the violently 
anti-labor Hearst organiza- 
tion and a top executive of 


the reactionary Scripps 


judges to . select ‘the members of 
the jury panels, 

This jury-picking association is 
the same body Judge Knox ap- 


|pealed~ to for help in getting 


more Wall Street men on the trial 
juries. Knox told the. Federal 
Grand ~ Jury Association that he 
needed more “men of responsibility 
from the Well Street district” in his 
jury boxes. 

“Now you men, and your asso- 
ciates in business,” said Knox, who 


is now the presiding judge in 


seeing to it that the litigations in 


| which you may be interested are 


at least intelligently considered. 
(Quoted in the jurors’ association’s 
journal, The Federal Juror, March, 
1931.) 

Almost every member of this un- 
official jury-picking body, which 
meets in the U. S, Courthouse on 
Foley Square, is a business execu- 
‘tive. 


The a gprs magnates * 
clude © such bankers 


this 
district cour “hive w big 5 sian ‘tet : 


Charles S. McCain, president of 
‘ot (Oontinwed’ pn ‘Page’ 12) ' 


_|sade call. 


When Judge Harold R. 


and for advancement of the 


country was founded. 
At exactly 6:30 Monday 


Station. The group will speed 


THE DELEGATES to both 


housemen Local: 


BESIDES 
missal of the indictments against 
the Communist leaders; the Leg- 
islative Conference and Freedom 
Crusade will ask for: 

® Anti-lynch and anti-pollitax 
legislation. 

® Repeal of the Taft-Hartley 
Law. 

® Abolition of the Un-Ameri- 
can Activities Committee. | 

“Let's make the President and 
Congress: live up to their election 
promises,” says the Freedom Cru- 
“This is everybody's 
crusade. Make certain your 
neighborhood organization is 
resented. Join the march to Was 
— yourself.” 


The California Civil Rights 


Demand Civil Rights for Negroes 


Medina’s gavel smacks the 


bench in New York Federal Court Monday, opening the 
trial of the 12 Communist leaders, delegates will be gather- 
ing in the nation’s capital to cal} for an end of the witch- 
hunt trial, for protection of the rights of the Negro people, 


civil liberties on which the 


morning the big New York 


City~ delegation to the National Civil Rights Legislative 
Conference are scheduled to board a train at Pennsylvania 


to Washington where it will 


meet with other groups from throughout the nation in AFL 
Labor Union headquarters, 523 New Jersey Ave., 5.W., to 
launch the 1949 civil rights drive. 

Sponsored by the Civil Rights Congress, the conference will 
be the forerunner of the People’s Freedom Crusade, which will rally 


in Turners Arena, Washington, the next day, Jan. 18. 


these big people's gatherings are 


scheduled to represent every major industrial and farming area 
in the country, from coast to coast. 

Many of the delegations are already on their way from Cali- 
fornia, the North, West, and Middle West States. Those-who can- 
not appear personally at the Washington rallies are reported to be 
wiring in their messages of support. 

The following message has been sent the Civil Rights Congress 

by Richard Lynden, of San Francisco, secretary of the CIO Ware- 


“Eighteen thousand Bay Area warehousemen are overwhelm- 
ingly on record in favor of halting immediately the persecution of 
the 12 Communist leaders and have demanded full restoration of 
their civil rights as guaranteed under the Constitution.” 
DEMANDING dis-* 


Congress announced that 20,000 
letters and telegrams had been 
sent to Attorney General Tom 
Clark from California, Oregon and 
Washington backing the Crusade’s 
demand for dismissal of the in- 
dictment against the Communists. 
* 


IN CHICAGO a special train 
has been chartered to carry mid- 
western delegates to the Freedom 
Crusade. 

Sponsors of the Freedom Cru- 
cade include Dr. Albert Einstein, 
Prof. Henry Pratt Fairchild, Frank- 
lin P, Adaris, Elmer A. Benson, 
Dmitri Mitropolous, Rev. John W. 
Darr, City Councilman Benjamin 
J. Davis and Ira Hirchmann. 
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Association on or about June 18, 
1945, to amend and adopt said 
draft resolution. 


4—It was further a part of said 

: that said defendants 
thereafter cause to be con-| 
vened, in the Southern District of 
New York, a special National Con- 
vention of the Coremunist Polit- 
ical Association on or about July 
26, 1945, for the purpose of con- 
sidering and acting upon said res- 
olution as amended, | 
5—It was further a part of said 
conspiracy that said defendants 
would induce the delegates to 


of the filing of this indictment, in 
Southern District of New 

, and elsewhere, WILLIAM 

Z. FOSTER, EUGENE. DENNIS, 
also known as Francis X..Waldron, 
r, JOHN B. WILLIAMSON, 
ACOB STACHEL, ROBERT G. 
OMPSON, BENJAMIN J. 
DAVIS, , HENRY WENSTON, 
— ATES, also known as 
srael -Regenstreif, IRVING POT- 
ASH, GILBERT GREEN, CARL 
WINTER and GUS HALL, also 
known as Arno Gust-Halberg, the 
defendants herein, unlawfully, 


FOTOGS’ CHOICE 


: & 


would bring about the election. of} 
officers and the election of a Na- 


that said defendants would con- 
vene, in the Southern District of 
New York, a meeting of the Na- 
tional Board of the Communist 
Political Association on or about 
June 2, 1945, to adopt a draft res- 
olution’ for the purpose of bring- 
ing about the dissolution of the } 
Communist Political Association, 


mittee, and in such capacities said 
defendants would assume leadet- 


‘to formulate, supervise and carry 


Budget Unmasks Truman as 
= Leader of Cold War Clique 


‘submitted by an American Presi- 
ident in time of peace, proposes a 
full half of expected federal ex- 
penditures of 41.9 billion, go for 
fear | prosecution of the cold war and 
jam | only 6 percent for social welfare, 
a | health and housing. 
a +| Speaking at a rally in- Toledo, 
me | Ohio, on Oct. 26, Truman said, 
| National defense begins at home. 
It begins with the things that make 
life worth while for the average 
industrial worker, for the average 
farmer, for the.average small busi- 
| mess man.” 
. “That,” said Truman, “is the 
hey of national defense I believe 
But the other kind of national 
defense is what he recommended 
to Congress. The budget message, 
which covers the fiscal year end- 
|ing June 30, 1950, proposes $14.3| 
illion for the military, well above | 
the $11 recommended by Truman} 
last year. However this figure 
doesn't tell the whole story. In his 


Den Damages to message, Truman acknowledged 
Y 3 that the “total obligational author- 


Blast Victim Widow *lity” requested for the military in 
CLEVELAND, O—A_ widow} 1950 is $15.9 billion. 
with six children has found how| Expressing d 


Willys’ Jobs Drop 
TOLEDO, O.—Between 1,000 
‘and 2,000 workers at the Willys- 
Overland plant here are scheduled 
be laid off in the next few weeks. 
The “no jobs today” sign has 
been hanging at the employment 
office for some time. As the drop 
‘im jobs was coming, the company 
7 geen $6,500,000 profit, or a 
) 
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Senator Phil A. Buster on the New Congress 


By Senator Phil A. Buster 
WASHINGTON 

I am 100 percent for President Truman's 
budget.’ It is a real peace budget — the fact that 
the President asks 21 billion dollars for war 
purposes shows how devoted he is to peace. 

And in case anyone is still not convinced of 
the President's peaceful intentions, he promises 
to ask, in the near future, for a few more billions 
for armaments. 

The President also has a real social program. 
He asks for-several hundred millions for things 
like housing. And he knows he will get it, too, 


HELP 


Crow, 21, who came 
sew York‘ feeen 9, Roteybend,, 


hostility to 


how the federal court responds 
when she attempted to secure jus- 
tice from two influential cor- 
porations. 

‘ The husband of Mrs. Ellen 


Moran was killed in the East Ohio | 


gas explosion here. Mrs. Moran 
sued for $100,000. In the first trial 
the judge at Pittsburgh directed a 
verdict for the two corporations 
involved. A higher court reversed 
this decision. 

Now in a second trial a jury in 
federal court in ‘the same city re- 
fused to grant the widow one cent. 


Re-Elect Progressives 


In UAW Local 453 
CHICAGO.— ive leaders 
of UAW-CIO. 453 were. re- 


opposition. 


Top officers to their 
posts were Hilliard Ellis, president; 
Sven Anderson, vice-president; 
James Machacek, financial secre- 
tary; Octavia Hawkins, recording 


secretary. _ 
_» New officers elected to the ex 
utive’ board are: Miller, : 


Mensik 
sergeant 


for the Marshall Plan, $1 billion 


come. Truman 


priations for 
signers of the N 
and “certain other countries.” This 
is expected to cost between. one 
and two bilion.  ~ 


Communists and others who would 
depart from the “free enterprise 
system, Truman nevertheless told 
an Oklahoma City audience last 
Sept. 28, “If the people of some 
other country freely choose a 
Communist form of government, 
that is their own business.” : 

But his 1950 budget would spend 
$6.7 bilion through ERP and other 
foreign “aid” programs to estab- | 
lish Wall Street control over the 
political and economic affairs of 
nations in Europe, Asia and South 
America. It includes $4.3 billion 


for Germany, Japan and Korea, 
$186 million for the Greek-Turk- 
ish adventure, $49 million for 
China, $355 million for’ projects 


not yet revealed, and $146 million | 
mainly for intensive penetration of 


Latin America. 
* 

AND THERE'S MORE to 
said he would 
later submit a schedule for appro- 
lend lease to 
Atlantic pact 


STOP THE INDICTMENTS AGAINST 
THE 12 COMMUNIST PARTY LEADERS! 


EVERY NEW READER 
IS A NEW FIGHTER 
FOR CIVIL RIGHTS 


“Putting a political party on 
trial means putting the Bill of 
Rights on trial. If the Ameri- 
can people understood this, 
no such trial could take place. 
Every sub to The Worker 


spreads this understanding.” 


‘ 
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‘s sub in honer of ROBERT THOMPSON 
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-Economie Trends in A Industrial kas 


~ Michigan Auto Plants Set 
To Shut Down; Speedup Grows 


‘by Nat Ganley be affected by Marshall Plan steel 


DETROIT_A downward trend | shortages .and the declining pur- 
from high level peacet’me efn- chasing power of the workers. 
loyment is expected here for the| In 1939 the average worker In 
quarter of 1949, according| the manufacturing industry in 
to the Michigan Unemployment Wayne County was earning $33.54 
Compensation Commission. a week, according to the Michi-| 
In its December letter for the|gan Department of Labor and In- 
local labor market area the MUCC dustry. Last September he was 
says: receiving $65.07, which was por 
“Peacetime employment con-/to a wage of $37.10 based on 
tinued at a high level in- early|1939 prices. Compared with 
December. But the uptrend has| 1939, a Detroit workers dollar 
run its course and is not expected| wage now buys only 57 .cents 
to extend into the new year. Post-| worth of goods, about 42 cents 
holiday cut-backs in trade and) worth of food. 
scheduled shutdowns for auto! The production of over five mil- 
model changes point to a sharp|lion cars and trucks in 1948 did| 
drop in employment during the|not improve the workers status. | 
first quarter of 1949.” (Emphasis|The use of part of the all-time: 
by MUCC). high auto — for new labor-| 
But the situation is more drastic|saving machines and. devices and 
than seasonal cut-backs and model| the intense up system in the! 


i ekg World of Labor, 


a column reporting and interpret- 
ing latest news and trends in the 


labor movement, appears daily in 
the Daily Worker and in: the 
-_ weekend Worker. 
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change layoffs. The New Year is|industry made it possible to pro- 
expected to usher in another slash|duce the five million units this) 
tionary: employees at Ford's} with sporadic layoffs. 
River Rouge plant are expected! Last June, when the non- farm 
hor sgiasrang: sate on . an significant boom- time | By Leo Soft ford, eualoym altddul -ieeldl 
steel trom auto production to repo BOSTON, Mass.—Working peo- 91 2 4 to 19,549, with payrolls 
by J0 percent and the probation-|fices recorded about 3,000,000, the textile to 
ary employees are the first to go. | Personal visits by workers seeking workers are yr : oyment For all Rosie througli- 


in steel allotments to the auto in-| year with less workers, with less; N r land () tlook GI . 
ew England Ov um; 
to be the first to feel the axe. employment in — was | 
| | 
Marshall Plan war preparations is| “During the first half of 1948, iste New Imulansl tes anttlon ox dropping from $989,800 to $852.- 
fact li 
Chevrolet is scheduled for a shut-| various agency services—500,000) factories, lining in cdmer stores,| (Continued on Page 14) 


dustry. Approximately 8,000 pro-|than a 40-hour work week and 
svaoynet, ix aichion’ “= BOSS@S Pray for War Orders 
expected to reduce Ford’s force| Michigan public employment of-) pe Seeds ieee of a 500. That's what's happening i 
down, that will affect 


workers, ostensibly for a change- ‘of 1947.” 
Packard and Ford | consist of seeking jobs or jobless | 


the | insurance. 


over in model. 
Highland Park are among 
other plants facing shut-down. 


But the number called back to| SPEEDUP that replace workers, | Sachusetts. 


work after the model change will’ 


16,000; more than during the last hal 


The agency services: 


NEW TECHNIQUES AND 


(Continued on Page 14) 


lilinois Layoffs Hit Negroes, 
Workers in Consumer Goods 


By Ruby Cooper 

CHICA G O.—Unmistakable 
storm-signals dotted the economic 
horizon here as 1948 faded into his- 
tory and the new year opened, 


The following trends are already 
strongly operative here: 

(1) Over-production in numer- 
ous consumers goods industries, 
bringing on sizable layoffs for the 
first time since the pre-war years. 

(2) Declining sales because of 
the inability of family budgets to 
keep up with high prices. Signifi- 
cantly, this sales drop has affected 
not only luxury items but necessi- 
ties as well, including food. 

(3) Disappearance of the big 
backlog of orders in important 
fields, causing a slowing down in 
production. : 

(4) Rise in the number of busi- 
ness failures, with the outlook that 
they will increase even further. 

(5) Decline in building con- 
struction despite the enormous 
meed for homes and apartment 


dwellings. Hundreds of _ finished 
homes are reported to be unsold 


because buyers cannot meet the. 


exorbitant prices being asked. 
¥* _ 

MAJOR BASIC . INDUSTRIES 
here like steel, meat packing and. 
et have not been touched 
yond by iayokts and cutbacks in pro- 
duction. However, signs are evi- 
dent that the farm implement in- 
dustry may soon be. affected be- 
continue “way out of 


| 


u 
¢| offices or withated 1 


‘talking. 


During the week of Dec. 22, 
1948, 82,500 workers claimed un- 
employment compensation in Mas- 
That compares with | 

48,400 in the same week of 1947. 
The week of Oct. 1, 1948, 50,000 
had applied. 

In Lawrence, 1,656 workers filed 
new claims during that week; 528 
had filed a year ago. In New 
Bedford it was 871] against 263; 
in Springfield 954 to 306, in Fall 
River 960 to 446. 


an eight-hour shift as recently as a’ 
couple of months ago. Now, .be- 
tween 260 and 300 tons of steel are | 
being rolled on the same shift. 

In Wisconsin Steel, all jobs are’ 
being time-studied to up produc- 
tion while using less men. Jobs 
that were previously handled by | 
three men are now bing done by | 
only two. 

Similarly, job loads have-been in- 
creased in meat-packing and work- 
ers fired for not keeping pace with | 
the new standards. At the huge 
General Motors Electromotive Die- 
sel plant workers took-a strike vote 
against speed-up and partially 
curbed company plans, but the 
1949 production outlook is for 
seven locomotives and 10 diesel 
engines per day, as compared to 
five and seven, respectively, previ- 
ously. 

Layoffs thus far have been con- 
fined to consumer goods fields, with 
the electrical industry being hit 
hardest. Scattered layoffs have 
also begun,to appear, however, in 
fabricating steel shops, foundries 
and railroad shops, while a short 
work week is becoming the rule in 
many coal mines in downstate IIli- 
nois. 

The Thor Washing Machine Co, 
closed down its entire Chicago 
plant of 1;000 workers and also 
laid off a big part of its Blooming- 
ton, Ill., plant working force. Al- 
tofer Bros. Co., Peoria, dismissed 
400; its remaining 700 /workers 
being placed on a three-day week. 
Another 1,000 were laid off by 
Western Electric, with indications 
of more to come. 
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y have been absorbed in 

oibbat toh taditel Mtclens for Gua. 
ployment have gone 
up. The U. S. t Serv- 


To see what's going on, we can 
\look at the shoe and textile in- 
‘dustries, historic backbones of 
New, England’s economic struc- 
ture. Mere ave figures from the 
‘reports of the Massachusetts De- 
partment of Labor, which surveys 
* | 1epresentative plants. In Brockton, 


'6,154 workers were employed in 


industry in December, 1947. Their 
weekly payroll totalled $256,000. 
By November, 1948, employment 
chad slumped to 5,011, with the 

payroll dropping to $201, 000. If 
you remember that Brockton was 
already hard hit by December, 
1947, you have some idea of 
what's wes heres in the-shoe in- 
dustry. 

Shoe manufacturers are pur- 
posely stalling on production. 
They have huge inventories on 
hand which they are trying to sell 
at artificially inflated prices. Prof- 
iteers in the shoe industry refuse 
to put a cheaper shoe into produc- |= 
tion. The cut-back in shoe produc- 
tion hits hard at Peabody’s leather 


workers, one-third of whom are 
now unemployed. In _ Brockton, 
2,000 shoe workers are totally un- 
employed, with thousands working 
25 or 30 hour weeks. Shoe workers 


plast week were battling manufac- 


turers demands for a five-cent an 


hour pay niet 


TEXTILE IS be as gloomy. 
In Fall River, ovef the same 
riod, the number ployed in 
maonaciating drop from 17,- 
28 to 16 payrolls took an 
enormous cut, from $783,500 to 
$601,000. The number of 
“totally unemployed” is re 

workers 
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Queens Over Top inSub Drive | 


The Queens County Communist Party, with a quota of 1,500, 
is the second New York City organization to go over the top in The 
Worker subscription campaign. Last week The Bronx CP, with a 
4,000 quota, completed its campaign and is out for additional sub- 


In other areas: Manhattan with 6,898 subscriptions is at the 
91.5 percent mark; Brooklyn with 5,462 stands at 72.5 percent; 
eo am with 820 at 68.3 percent. New Jersey's 765 subscriptions 


stands at 51 percent. 


RUSH FUNDS FOR DEFENSE © 
OF 12, PATTERSON URGES 


The Civil Rights Congress is asking that funds be rush- 


ed to complete its fund drive 


for $250,000 to defend the 12 


indicted Communist Party leaders whose trial opens Mon- 


day in the U. S. Southern District¢ 


Court House. 


A petition was filed Jan. 7 by 
Charles Houston, former -dean of 
the Howard Law School, and five 
other attorneys representing the 
indicted leaders, charging the jury 
system in the Southern New York 
District Court with systematically 
excluding manual workers, low- 
rent area dwellers, Negroes, Jews 
and unemployed. With the re- 
fusal of the Supreme Court to void 
the indictments and stay the trial 
pending the determination of the 
jury issue, William L. Patterson, 
national executive secretary of 
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Civil Rights Congress, pointed out: 
“We can have no legalistic illu- 
sions. There will bé no fair trial 
for the 12 Communists. The very 
fact that a trial is taking place on 
an issue of freedom of thaught 
which no judge or jury has any 
constitutional right to rule on, is 


tthe best and most conclusive proof 


of the frame-up intended im this 
case. The jury box will be packed 
for only a silk-stocking panel has 
been called. The government has 
set its face toward a monstrous 
violation of the Constitution. Only 
the «people's action can stop. it. 
Progressive Americans everywhere 
must rush funds NOW to stop this 
monstrous frame-up.” 

Only $65,030.20 has been raised 
to date. 


A breakdown by states follows: 
Btate 
New York 
Connecticut 
New Jersey 
Pennsylvania 
Maryland 
Delaware 
Washington, D.C. 
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Georgia 

West Virginia 
Massachusetts 
Vermont 

New Hampshire 
Rhode Island 
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"$85,030.20 


Send funds to Civil Rights Con- 


gress, 205 E. 42nd St., New York, 
17, N. Y.° 


Ban Dutch Cargoes 
To Indonesia 

MELBOURNE (ALN).—A joint 
decision by Australian maritime 
unions has defined the scope of 
Australian labor's ban on Dutch 
shipping. The ban operates only 
against Dutch ships bound for In- 
donesia. Cargoes deéstined for 
Australia will be wnloaded, -and 
‘longshoremen will load cargoes 
destined for places other than In- 
donesia. The ban on Indonesia- 
bound vessels wil not be modified 
despite the Dutch declaration that 
a “ceasé fire order” has been is- 


Waterside Workers Federation 
Stated that it will be reconsidered 
only if Dutch forces in Indonesia 
return to the positions they held 
s before the attack on the republic. 


WORLD LABOR 


DETROIT. — According to re- 
ports received here new All- 
China Federation of Labor has 
2,800,000. It was formed last 
August at a convention of 500 
delegates in Harbin, Manchuria. 
The Federation ts all 


and in 


vill convene in the Tenth Trade 


7 Po necang 
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See Indonesian Guerillas 


Continuing Freedom Fight 


By Arnold Sroog 


Java and Sumatra. 

Because the Indonesian people in 
the brief months of their semi-inde- 
pendence under a pro-imperialist 
government have learned that the 
most miserable independence is far 
and away better than the most 
placid slavery. And life under the 
Dutch was a long way from 
glorious. 

And already,- according to the 
Committee for Indonesian Inde- 
pendence, the first small-scale at- 
tacks on the Dutch troops have 
begun—a raid on Jogiakarta, oc- 
cupied capital of blic, 
raids on - plantations, mag ape 
Dutch troop conyoys. And the 
strong ys wt of the population 
is proved news that peas- 
ants refuse (* sell their produce 
unless paid in Indonesian currency, 

an act of simple heroism that tells 
the whole story of the coming end 
of imperialism inIndonesia. 


* 


THIS STRUGGLE against the 
Dutch is not a new thing in In- 
dontsia. In 1926, for example, a 
revolt led by the Communists was 
defeated with much _ bloodshed. 
And were it not for the policy of 
capitulation carried out by the 
leaders of the Indonesian Repub- 
lic, indepenence would not have 
been so easily overthrown by the 
Dutch imperialists. 


When the Japanese were de- 
feated in 1945, Holland had no 
power in Indonesia the Indonesian 
guerillas, uniting in a coalition 
with right-wing nationalist and 
Moslem parties, proclaimed the 
Indonesian Republic. With the aid 
of the British and Americans the 
Dutch rushed a few divisions to 
Indonesia in an attempt to sup- 
the Republic, but they were 
defeated and hemmed in along the 
coast. 


Threatened with extermination, 
the Dutch called on their impe- 
rialist allies, Britain and the U. S.., 
to get them out of their fix. With 
the aid of native reactionaries, 
typified by such men as Indonesian 
president Soekarno and’ Premier 
Mohammed Hatta, an agreement 
was signed which favored the 
Dutch and left the Republic at 
the mercy of the im The 
islands were blockaded and the 


Dutch began hier ie their 
military , helped by Marshall 
Mas dalle 

WITH THIS DEVELOPMENT. | 


While Washington and The Hague intrigue as to which 
capitalists shall sweat profits out of the Indonesians, the 


decision which will thake history is already being written 
in blood by peasant guerillas on®— 


sooner in orientation and, 
other, based. on. pular 


struggle to drive all imperialists out 
of the islands. 


The former policy was adopted 
by the right-wing parties that mo- 
nopolized the Indonesian Repu- 
lic’s government. It was a policy of 
attempting to sell itself to Wall 
Street in return for “protection” 
from the Dutch. 

The first step was to offer a num- 
ber of concessions to American 
firms. With this in mind Robert 
Nathan, the former New Deal 


economist, was invited to Indonesia 
to make a survey of the Republic's, 
riches—mineral and agricultural An 
idea of the loot available to im- 
perialists can be gleaned from a 
partial listing of the islands’ re- 
sources—rice, tobacco, coffee, palm 
oil, sugar and quinine form. the 
main agricult 
‘mineral wealth includes tin, man- 
ganese, bauxite, iron, coal, Bee 


= g silver. Topping them 
Oo 

The second step was an anti- 
Communist campaign, launched on 
Washington's su ion. For this 
purpose a s0-ca “Communist 
revolt” was announced and Com- 
munist leaders were arrested by the 
Indonesian Republic. 

No confirmation of this “revolt” 
has ever been received and the best 
information available tends to 
— that it was q fake, propa-' 
pa by the government with the 

Ip of Indonesian Trotzkyites. 
While direct information is.not yet 
available, it is believed that those 
Communists who were out of the 
government's reach took to the hills 


and began preparing for guerrilla 


uce, while! milia 


p Pate the inevitable Dutch attack, 
_.THE SECOND. POLICY, anti- 
imperialist both as regards the 
Dutch and Wall Street, was for- 
mulated in a broad conference last 
August attended by leaders of five 
left-wing Indonesian parties—the 
Communists, Socialists, Socialist 
Youth, Peasant and Trade Union. 
At the conclusion of the conference 
the five parties merged into the 
Communist Party of Indonesia 
(P. K. 1.) and launched a -program 
for a united campaign to drive 
later the Republican Government 
launched its attack on the Com- 
munists, 

When the. Dutch saw that the 
Indonesian Republican leaders 


were more interested in fighting 
their own people than the impe- 


rialists, they lost no time in launch- 
— offensive against the Re- 
pu 


lic. And today those same In-. 


donesian leaders who are so anxi- 
out to prove themselves “good 
boys,” now find themselves in hu- 
ting imprisonment. at 
hands of the and see their 
“American’ protectors” still. busily 
arming the Dutch. through. the 
Marshall Plan. 


The failure of the~ Indonesian - 


Republic to offer any effective re- 
sistance to the Dutch intimates 
strongly that their following among 


the people in small and that what- 


ever resistance there is going on is 


being organized. and led by the~ 


Communists, who never deviated 
from their policy of fighting for in- 
idependence. Free from the Stigma 
of capitulation — to the Dtuch and 
Wall Street, the Communists are 

in @ position to be trusted by the 


warfare against. what they knew 
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CERMANS WELCOME ARRIVAL OF FOOD SHIPMENT ~ 


With banners waving, Germans in the East Zone “elcome 1 ood train from the Soviet Union. 


Police Hide Blooa- Test 
To Convict Innocent Negro 


By Walter Lowenfels 
PHILADELPHIA. — The 


Worker has learned that au- 


thorities are withholding scientific tests of a blood-stained 
shirt, though they used the untested blood-stains to convict 


a young Negro for murder. Here® 


are the facts: 

Bayard Jenkins, 19-year-old ice- 
man's helper, was found guilty last 
Nov. 23 of murdering Mrs. Kathryn: 
Meller in her apartment June 7. 

Jenkins insisted that-b on a 
shirt found-in his home a week 
after the murder was his own. The 
prosecution alleged the blood was 
Mrs. Meller’s, but failed to produce 
any blood tests. 

The blood-stained shirt was the 
sole evidence produced by the state 
to prop up.a “confession” which 
Jenkins repudiated, charging police 
obtained it by threatening to “beat 
out my brains.— 

At the trial the court-appointed 
defense attorney maintained that 
the blood-stained shirt was actual- 
ly the weakest of the state's 
ease. Failure of the state to produce 
the blood tests it could have made 
first led this paper to maintain that 
Jenkins was being railroaded: be- 
cause he was a Negro. 

* 


_.NEGRO WITNESSES who ac- 
counted for Jenkins’ time the whole 
afternoon of Mrs. Meller’s murder 
were called “bums” by the prosecu- 
tor at the trial. 

Following his conviction, Jenkins 
insisted that the analyses, which 
the state had failed te produce, be 
made so as to compare his blood 
with that on his shirt and the 
blood-stained clothing of the mur- 
dered woman. 

After some delay, the first tests, 
The Worker has ed, showed. 


the same type blood. 

On Dec. 24, Jenkins insisted that 
further tests known as the RH and 
the M &nd N tests be made. These 
tests develop further chemical fac- 
tors and allow closer indentitica- 
tion. These additional tests, The 
Worker has learned, have been in 
the possession of the authorities 


since early Jan The findings 
have been withheld from the pub- 
lic. Why? , 


A conterence is held to be nec- 
esssary by the trial judge with the 
defense and the prosecuting attor- 
ney in the case, Speiser. 
The conference has been delayed, 
why? Speiser has been reported to 
be “busy.” 

Herbert CGulembo, a. 24-year- 
‘old white grave-digger made a 
voluntary confession to Saginaw, 
Mich., pou Phe that he and not Jen- 
kins committed the murder. He 
said his conscienee was bothering 
him because someone else was 
“doing time” for Mrs. Meller’s mur- 
der 


However, Philadelphia police 
without investigation, immediately 


exonerated Gulembo, who then re- 


canted, saying his detailed confes- 
sion was “all a dream.” The Worker 
later interviewed Gulembo’s broth- 
ér-in-law, who confirmed major 
points in Gulembo's confession. 

The police, it is also learned, are 
getting after witnesses who ~had 
been quoted in The Worker as con- 
fi the facts established in the 
Gul confession. 
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\ jail, and Gulembo has not been 
extradited from Michigan, despite 
demands by Jenkins’ attorney, and 
thousands have joined the cam- 
paign for his freedom initiated by 
this paper. 


Union, Bosses 


Denounce Workers 

DEFIANCE, O—Protesting 
against layoffs in violation of sen- 
iority, 725 workers at the Amer- 
ican Steel Package Co. here went 
out on strike. 

The company immediately re- 
ceived assistance from the union 
leadership when Bernard F. 
Brown, president, Local 1202, 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, 


AFL declared that he would not 
sanction the strike. 


Farm Prices Drop 


COLUBUS, O.—Prices paid to 
Ohio farmers declined in Decem- 
ber and are a point lower than a 


year ago, according to the Federal- 
State 


Grains were 44 cents to $1.34 
lower per bushel. 


Let Nature Do It 
BRIDGEPORT. — With the re- 


turn of snow to this city, the local}. 


citizens. are once again tasting the 
“leave “it to nature” policy of the 
so-called Socialist Mayor Jasper 
McLevy. Jasper has an aversion 
to having the snow removed, which 
is the same nature as his dislike 
fer public ownership of the util- 
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Denver Mother. 
Sentenced to Yess 


By Paul Kleinbord 


Pat (Bell) Blau, was sentenced Wednesday by U. S. 


District Judge J. Foster Symes to a year in prison for crim- 
inal contempt. Bail was set immediately at $2,500 which was 


raised by Thursday morning. 

In line with the Justice Depart- 
ments formula of using tHe grand 
jury together with the open court, 
first tested in Denver last Septem- 
ber 21 against six other anti-fas- 
cists, Mrs. Blau was subjected to 
about 45 minutes of questioning. 


Tuesday morning in a session of | 


the no longer “secret” grand jury, 
and then brought into the open 
court of Judge Symes, There, her|' 
testimony, sworn to secrecy by her 
as well as by the grand jury, was 
revealed. She was then. remanded 
in custody of the U. S. Marshall 
and was put in the county jail over- 


night. 

The court’ session opened with 
a struggle by Samuel Menin, attor- 
ney for Mrs. Blau, to obtain a copy 
of the grand jury transcript which 
the court had refused him. Menin 
charged that neither he nor Mrs. 
Blau had- been informed that they 
were to appear in open court in 
the afternoon. Therefore, Menin 
said, he had been given no op- 
portunity to prepare to defend his 


client, 
* 


WHILE DRIVING to continue 
its attack on the Communist Party 
and to achieve the aim of decapi- 
tating its leadership, the court pro- 
ceeding was marked’ by a new) 
carefulness, whch shows the value 
of the fight put up by the progres- 
sive movement in Denver, Attorney 


for the Justice Department Lilly 
and Judge Symes, forced into this’ 
position by the mounting people's’ 
nrotest which won a Supreme 
Court decision on bail, later upheld. 
by the 10th Circuit Court, tried to’ 
avo‘'d some of the crudest of the. 
undemocratic methods that were. 
employed against-the Denver six.’ 
Indeterminate jail sentences and 
bail refused were not thrown about | 
so lightly by the court and Justice 
Department this time. It-was not 
that the court in sentencing Mrs. 
Blau returned to the use of ‘crim. 
inal contempt” rather than “civil 
contempt” which was used_here as 
a coercive court measure to force 
people to reveal their thoughts or 
stay in jail. 

Furthermore, Mrs. Blau at no 
time was asked directly whether or 
not she is a member of the Com- 


munist Party. However, while 
avoiding: the direct question, at 
least four other questions. were 
asked, obviously aimed at produc- 
ing the answer by implication and 
trickery. 

1—What-are the names of the 
State leaders of the Communist 


Party of Colorado? 


sPARCELS TO RUSMA, in 


o- 


zational structure of the Comyinu- 
nist Party? 

Judge Symes insisted that the 
answers to these questj would 
not imply membership or gssocia- 
tion in the Communist Party, or 
participation in conspirarcy. 

The position that the Justce De- 
‘yariment has pursued here through 
Judge Symes has become well- 
‘nown and is characterized by Mr. 
Menin as “two-faced and hypocrit- 
ical’ 


Honor Mrs. Bolton 


For Health Failure 

CLEVELAND, O.—One oi the 
most ironic awards of the year wil 
be made when Congresswomcn 
Frances Bolton of this city is pre- 
sented the Snow Memorial Medal 
for her work on national health 
legisiation. 

The award came as figudes were 
released showing that Ohio ranks 
47th among the states of the na- 
tiox. in expenditures on heakh, A 
considerable part of this disgrace- 
ful showing can be traced to Mrs. 
Bolton’s political pals, John W. 
Bricker and Paul Herbert, former 
governors, . and the  congress- 


woman's own failure to expose 
the health scandal. 
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Artist of Humanity 
10 Reproductions 


2—Does she have the record 
books, or did she turn them over 
to someone else? 

3—Was she ever employed. by 
the Communist Party? 


Larpe selection of Art Seeks. Domestic and French 


TRIBUN SUBWAY 
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4—Does she knew the organi- 


children’ 
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The Real Conspiracy 


[= US NOT FORGET, said Eugene Dennis to his fel- 
low-Americans, that the twelve years in which the 
Communist Party was outlawed in Nazi Germany were the 
twelve years in which democracy was also outlawed in 
Germaffy, ! 

Tomorrow, Dennis, William Z. Foster, John Gates, the 
editor of this paper, and nine other Communist leaders 
go on trial on charges of “conspiracy” against the govern- 
ment. 


They go on,trial as the leaders of a party. In fact, it 
is the Communist Party which is on trial. 


This is the first time in the history of the United 
States that a political party faces criminal charges for its 
platform and philosophy. 


T IS this “conspiracy” for which the 12 leaders of 
the Communist Party face 10 years each in jail? 


A “conspiracy” is something secret, underhand, fur- 
tive. 

Here are the exact charges of “conspiracy” as drawn 
up by the Truman Administration. (See full text on page 
four): 


1. The Communists met in New. York City on or 
about April 1, 1945 to “organize as the Communist Party 
of the United States.” 


2. At a meeting of the national board of this party 
in New York City on June 2, they adopted a resolution to 
dissolve the Communist Political Association (formed by 
Earl Browder) to organize as the Communist Party. 

8. It was further part of the said conspiracy that 
they did call a Special National Convention on July 26, 
1945 .. ..and would cause:said convention to adopt a Con- 
stitution basing said party.on the principles of Marxism- 
Leninism. 

Also, that the defendants “conspired” to organize 


party branches, clubs, classes, and would “teach and ad- 


vocate” the principles of Marxism-Leninism. And finally, 
that the defendants agreed to “recruit” others into this 
party and “would publish, circulate books, articles, maga- 
zines, and newspapers advocating the principles of Marx- 
ism-Leninism.” 

Such is the amazing indictment. It shatters the en- 
tire basis of Constitutional democracy in the United States. 
It would outlaw anti-capitalist thought and the idea of 
Socialism. It would deprive the American people of their 
Constitutional right to accept or reject the teachings of 
the Comniunist Party by making only “official” thoughts 
available to the people. It would banish the Bill of Rights 
and begin a new stage in American history — the era of 
the police state. 

If the American Communists can go to jail for “teach- 
ing and advocating’ their ideas in “books, magazines, 
articles and classes” then no American will be able to 
teach or advocate anything in books, magazines, articles 
or classes: which does not meet the approval of the worst 
reactionaries in the nation. 


If anti-capitalist thinking is outlawed, then all demo- 
cratic thinking is outlawed with it. To the capitalist trusts, 
the New Deal of Franklin Roosevelt was “Socialism.” For 
advocating it, he would be liable to prison in their eyes. 


The indictment is loaded from the very start. Can 
the Communists plead “not guilty” to the charge that they 
are Communists? On the contrary, they are proud to be 
Communists. It is their love for their country, America, 
which makes them Communists. 


The frame-up is in the Government's sinister distor- 
tion of the meaning of Marxism-Leninism which advo- 
cates a mass; peoples movement to defend peace, democ- 
racy and achieve Socialism. To the Government, the idea 
of Socialism is itself criminal. 


REAL CONSPIRACY lies with the prosecutdts of 
this infamous trial, not with the defendants. 


The fate of every American is bound up with this 
trial as the fate of Germany was bound up in the antj- 
Communist conspiracies of the German. Nazis. 


Weurge every American, regardless of his political 


views, to take his stand now for the tradition of American | 


democratic liberty. 


The indictment of the 12 should be dismissed! ‘The 
right to be a Communist, ta teach and advocate working’ 
class philosophy, is vital to the continuation of liberty, 

in the Freedom Crusade January 17-18 in Wash-. 
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By Joseph Starobin 


Threatening British moves 
against Israel this week gave a new 
example to the world of how the 
big capitalist powers behave to- 
ward young and small nations. 
And behind” the 
international up- © a 
roar over Brit-* 
ain’s pressure on 
the new Jewish® 
state, one could= 
see the desperate 
efforts of London |i. 
and Washington: 
to iron out their 
differences n@ij 
such a way as to = 
strengthen their positions against 
the Jews, the Arabs, and the Soviet 
Union too. 

British moves took two dramatic 
forms: the occupation. of the port 
of Aqaba, ‘nominally part of 
Transjordan, a British “ally,” and 
which lies at the base of Israel’s 
territory in the Negev desert; the 
other was the raid of five RAF 
planes over the Israeli-Egyptian 
battlefront, during which Israeli 
anti-aircraft guns shot them down. 

These outward evidences of 
British mobilization around Israel’s 
territory came -after reports of 
large-scale British military assist- 
ance to Egypt, Transjordan and 
Iraq, and were followed by a par- 
tial massing of the British Mediter- 
ranean fleet at Malta. / 

It looked as though the desper- 
ate Briti#h “Labor” government— 
having failed to defeat and cripple 
the new Jewish state through the 
Arab and especially Egyptian at- 
tacks—was now preparing to do 
the dirty work itself. 

It was a danger-sign for Israel. 
But it also reflected the set-backs 


‘|which the British imperialists have 


suffered ever since last May when 
they were compelled to withdraw 
from the Holy Land. 

** 
|. BRITAIN was obviously trying 
its damndest to hurt not oply the 
Jewish state but to improve its po- 


. Sition -vis-a-vis the Arab world. 
ee alg lies ny gon of the | 
| 


re struggle in the Near 
st, involving all the Arab states 


jagainst Israel, has been a profound 
shaking-up ahd disillusion among] _ 


|that lave been the demonstrations 


in Lebanon, the student “riots” in 
Cairo, and the assassination of the 
Egyptian premier, Nokrashy 
Pasha, late last year, Britain is 
frightened by the repercussions of 
its own policies among the Arab 
peoples. 

All of this came on the eve of 
the peace negotiations between 
Israel and Egypt, scheduled at the 
island of Rhodes under UN aus- 
pices, Britain's show of force was 
clearly intended to frighten the 
Israel government, to rob her, if 
possible, of her haa. -won position 
in the Negev and keep an impe- 
rialist finger in the pie. 


BRITISH RELATIONS with 
Washington -were also a factor— 
differences in tactics between two 
imperialist powers, each of which 
is trying to reach an agreement 
with the other most favorable to 
itself, and at maximum expense to 
all the peoples’ of the Near East. 

Washington is negotiating a 
$100,000,000 loan to Israel. The 
main trend of its policy is to in- 
fluence .the Jewish state from 
within; the chief fear among 
American circles seems to be that 
the renewal of warfare will not 
only unsettle the “Arab world 


Truman, Bevin Maneuvers 
Seen as Peril to Israel 


an 


‘urther but give new victories to 
the Jewish armies and outrage 
American opinion against Britain 
beyond any manageable point. 

This explains the State Depart- 
ments advice to Britain against 
too obvious military maneuvers, 
and the sharp warning to Israel 
against “encroaching” on Egyptian 
soil. 

* 

WASHINGTON seems to be- 
lieve that much of the old Berna- 
dotte Plan can be put over through 
the Rhodes discussions in return 
for dollars. Britain's menacin 
moves only stiffen the Israeli, al 
must sooner or later awaken 
Americans to the cold. fact that 
Britain is able to do all of these 
things—thanks to Marshall Plan 
aid! 

Washington does not mind, of 
course, any British action which 
strengthens the all-round imperial- 
ist position in the Mediterranean 
and. keeps the Arab discontent in 
check. Neither power has allowed 
the UN to settle the question once 
and for all. Neither wants to let 
the Jews and Arabs settle their dif- 
ferences alone. And both, of 
course; hope to keep the Soviet 
Union out of the picture at all 
costs. 


95 Years of the 


Daily Worker 


Reminiscences of the early days of a fighting working class 
newspaper by some of the old-timers who were there at the 
start. ... Greetings from working class papers abroad. ..,. An 
estimate of the paper's future and contrast to the U. S, monop- 


oly press... . 


And many other interesting features. 


Lenin and America - 


The story of Vladimir Iyitch Lenin, who led the party that estab- 


lished the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. . . . 
tribution to science. . . .- His 


His con- 
approach to America and to the 
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The Reuther-GM 
Formula Pays Off 


By George Morris 


ALTER REUTHER is the man of the 
- hour for the corporations as the time 
draws near for fourth round wage negotia- 
tions. Hé performed a miracle-for big busi- 


ness. “The effect of this on the fourth. 


round negotiations,” says Business Week, leader of 

the McGraw Hill chain of busimess magazines, 

“both in auto and in other industries — could be 
profound.” 

‘ghe miracle -is the two-way eStalator clause 

in’ the contract with General 

Motors signed by Reuther last 


May which will cause-a wage’ 


cut for the workers in some 100 

GM plants on March I, just 

about the moment when other 

unions, including auto, sit down 

with their employers to ask a 

wage raise. 

‘ Reuther, sitting across the table 

from Chrysler negotiators pre- 

tending to argue for the sub- 

stantial raise UAW members in that companys 

plants are demanding. And I can see tne com- 

panys men laughing straight into his face and 

saying: “Walter, you cant mean it, not after 

allowing our principal competitor to cut wages.” 

I can also see Philip Murray getting the same 

horse laugh from the Steel Trust’s men when the 

Wage reopener comes due in Spring and he, as is 

likely, will pretend to be interested in a raise. 
. 


BUSINESS WEEK made no mistake last May 
when it greeted the Reuther-GM formula and ex- 
pressed the hope other contracts would be pat- 
terned after it. General Motors workers received 
an ll-cent raise last May, with a provision that 
‘would raisé or cut wage rates each quarter in 
proportion to the rise or fall tn the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics cost of living index. The two- 
year contract contains no wage reopener—only a 
provision for an automatic three-cent raise when 
the second year begins. 

As Business Week notes, the index already fell 
enough to insure a one-cent hourly cut in March. 
If, as is indicated, the drop in the index will con- 
tinue to fall at the same rate for the rest of the 
quarter, a three-cent hourly cut is in the cards, 
notes Business Week. 

Writing last May on this “new” and “progres- 
sive’ wage policy, as the Reuther people hailed 
it, we noted that GM’s economists have apparently 
come to the conclusion that the boom is coming 
to a close and may spend itself soon. Hence, there 
was more advantage to GM than risk in tying 
wages to the’ cost of living. The facts have fully 
confirmed that. 

But we said more. The Reuther-GM formula 
wiped the slate clean of the loss of at least 15 
percent in real wages the workers had already 
suffered by last May since January, 1945, and 
the idea of improving the standard of the workers 
was completely forgotten. Henceforth, we pointed 
out, revision of wages, if any, was to be essentially 
downward. 

There is still athird factor—the Murray-Reu- 
ther divisive and defensive wage strategy. Past 
CIO policy of cooperation by the major unions 
to set the highest possible “pattern” was aband- 
oned. In 1948 it-was Murray who signed a two- 
year pact with neither a right to strike nor even 
arbitration on a wage reopener with discretion for 
a raise entirely up to the steel companies. When 


-1948 negotiations came, Murray cried that he is 


hamstrung to 1949 and the other unions should 
do without him. Reuther then went into action 
and signed a two-year contract that will ham- 
string the major part of his union until 1950. 
But he did worse and fixed it for his own members 
to start a downward trend when other workers 


demand a raise. 


WALTER REUTHER is most popular for 


profits weren't so big. 

Later he gained popularity—among employers 
—for his view that speedup of production and 
cooperation with management to achieve it, would 


boost the worker's interest. Widespread layoffs 
in auto plants use autos could be turned out 
with fewer , is proving him a phony on that 
His latest was to tie wages to cost of living 
es—a theory that workers, like draft animals, 
go higher than a gaily quota of feed, 
’s research director, Nat. Weinberg, 
ntly that auto workers are now 20 

, 1945, in the real pur- 


. "t 


I can see Walter | 


—Fur and Leather Worker. 


Oe 


BY BARNARD RUBIN. 


HE WAGES of sin: : 
The Simon and ‘Schuster publication entitled 


“Your Income Tax” (1949 edition) by expert J. K. Lasser 


has the following on page 146 as advice to business men: 
“Possible deduction (for tax purposes) — strike-break- 
ing cost.” ... 
© © > 
TOWN TALK 
Warner Brothers last week had another mass 
layofi—several hundred workers getting the axe. 9» ™ 
A Kfritish government film unit now working 4) 
on a scries of documentary films aimed for show- #3 
ing in the United States. The British aim is to =. 
exhibit pictures while the U. S. Congress is con- #% = 


sidering second year appropriations for the Mar- 
shall Plan... . : 
. oe . 

While in California, a New Yorker met a 12- 
vear old violin prodigy, who had just given’ his 
first concert. Shortly thereafter the New Yorker 
went home. Ten years later the two met on P 
Times Square. . i 

“How does it feel to be a grown-up man of 22?” asked the 
New Yorker. 

“Twenty-two?” cried the Californian, indignantly, loath, like 
many prodigies, to disclése his age. “There must be some mistake. 
I'm only 19.” 

“Hmmmm,” murmured the New Yorker with a shrug of his 
shoulders. “I guess I forgot to consider the difference in time.” 

* * . 


The other night many residents of north Hudson County, N.J., 
thought they had hit the jackpot on a radio quiz show or that it 
was raining fur coats. 

A practical jokester caught unsuspecting men, women and 
boys in hjs net, and brought embarrassment to the manager of 
Loews Embassy Theatre, North Bergen, which was supposed to 


‘have awarded fur coats, cash and other valuable prizes, 


The jokester telephoned at least eight persons and asked them 
to identify~a tune played from a record. If the guess were made, 
the person was told to go to Loew’s Embassy to collect a fur coat 
or $50 in cash. 

One woman drove from Union City in a taxicab to claim her 
prize from Harry Meyer, assistant manager. It was all a hoax, he 


had to tell her. 


Stanley High, a Readers Digest editor and a Republican of 
the most reactionary stripe (whatever that is) has no qualms about 
going around with his hat in his hand, begging for jobs from the 
Democrats. High was overheard, recently, asking Democratic 
leader Leslie Biffle, secretary of the Senate, for a job for his uncle, 
who was a Senate doorkeeper under the Republicans. .. . 

. * > . 


Newspaper Guild members who, in disgust, voted against 
making former ANG president Milton Murray a paid official of 
the union back in 1946, will be interested to learn that Murray is 
now on the CIO payroll. He's working for Allan S. Haywood, 
CIO Organization Director, as a so-called “trouble shooter.” .. . 

. * . 


ON THE SAME DAY, FROM THE SAME PLACE 
Placing the following two news items right next to each other 


may serve as a good method of illustrating the character of the’ 
, Vatican's foreign policy. Both originate from the Netherlands, 
whose American-armed niilitary is now murdering Indonesians. The 


first, a United Press dispatch dated Jan. 10: 

' “Several Catholic organizations including . . . groups represent- 
ing half a million members today started a letter writing campaign 
protesting the arrest of Joseph Cardinal Mindszenty (the pro-Nazi 
traitor—B.R.) ; 

“All Dutch Catholics were urged to write a personal letter to 
Hungarian Premier Istvan Dobi, following up a master letter in 
which Dobi was warned: : 

“Those who laid hands upon the henorable church leaders 
always appeared to be near their fall. God may give you enough 
insight and courage to tome back from this wrong and fatal course’.” 

The second news item is from the New York “Times” special 
correspondent sent the same day as the above: | 

“Suggestions are said to have been transmitted trom Rome to 
Dutch Catholic political leaders by way of the Utrecht headquar- 
ters of the Netherlands hierarchy. The general line of policy sug- 
gested is reported to have made clear that negotiations leading. to 


The Deep-Sea Fish 
_. Who Write of Mountains 
By Milton Howard | He 
THE QUEER FISH who live at the bot- 
tom of the sea are surrounded 
enormous pressure, hundreds of pounds to’ 


. ‘the square inch. We would be crushed by: 


it. They don't even notice it. They are 


- used to it. 


That’is the way it is with the préssure of 
capitalist ideas which surround us, which pen- 
etrate our eyes and ears. I am reminded of this 
when I read the indignant outcrics of joorna' sts 
and pseudo-scientists who write. | 
in horror of the “political dicta- 
tion of science in the Soviet 
Union.” The persons who write 
this are like deep sea fish writing 
about mountains. ‘They are as 
ignorant of the true state of 
science in capitalist countries as 
they are of science in the first 
socialist state :in the world. 

For example, the well-known 
journalist, Albert Deutsch, 
writes in the New York St.:z.. 1 
not the fact that the Soviet scientist Lysenko 
believes in the inheritance of acquired characters 
and rejects the philosophy of the unchangeable 
gene which appalls him. It is the fact that the 
Central Committee of the Communist Party of . 
the Soviet Union takes part in scientific issucs 
which revolts him. 

According to him, it is the adjustment of 
science to politics which marks the degradation 
of science in the USSR. Scores of others have | 
echoed the same thoughts. “Bulgarian Commu-. 
nists Warn Scientists to Follow Party Line,” reads 
a stupid headline in the press. 


HAT ALL THIS REVEALS is that these 
writers simpiy do not have tne slig test com- 
prehension of wat is new, creative and i>tel!c’-1- 
ally liberating in the leadership which the C> >- 
munist Party of the Sovict Union exercises 1 
every phase of life in the USSR. To these jourr: !- 
ists the word “politic‘an” siemifics a Conerossm: 1, 
a Cab‘aet m-mbrcr, a Sonctor or Pre “Cont Tromenw 
When they hear that “the po!'tic'ans” in t-e 
USSR have taken a stand on a matter of b’o">¢,, 
they jump to the conclusion that it is as if Co»- 
gress were to take a-yote on the theory of evolu- 
tion, and they shudder at the thouct. 

The Soviet Union was brou«'t in’o exi-tence 
by a group of men, led by Len‘n, through the 
application of a new and invinc‘ble science. That 
science is Marxism. 

It is the science of history and historic change. 
It is a science which embraces every phase of 
social and human activity. 


It is a world-view, an attitude toward nature, 
history and life, which discards all superstitions, 
dogmas, and mysticism. It places man squarely 
in the midst of reality, teaches him that knowlede 
is real, and expands as man increases his control 
over nature. 


The Bolsheviks who founded the Soviet Union 
created not merely a new state,.but a new type of _ 
human existence in which all knowledge is inter- 
related in a common vision of ever-greater mastery | 
of history and nature. Stalin is a great philosopher 
and thinker, as Lenin was a tremendous genius of 
science, and Marx and Engels before them. 

In short, the members of the Central 


‘Committee of the Communist Party. of the Soviet 


Union, far from “interfering” in the arts and 
sciences of the Soviet Union, are the veritable 
leaders in the arts and sciences of their country. 
The Communist leaders approved Lysenko's 
work not because of any preconceived dogmas, | 
as the slanderers say, but because it is confirmed 
by nature; by experience, and by its clear su- 
periority over the Mendel-Morgan theories in the 
mastery of nature. It was not that Lysenko ap- 
pealed merely to an arbitrary political authority 
(which does not exist in the USSR) but that both 
Lysenko and the Soviet leadership appecled in 
their struggle against obscurantism to the new 
experience of socialist labor on the collective 
farms in changing organism to suit the needs of 
men. This is what the journalists try to hide. 
The establishment of Socialism by the Com- 


-munist Party was an act of science, as was the 


miracle of Stalingrad. It is only the philistinism 
which is wholly typical of even many sincere 
persons in our culture which would separate the 
Creation of Socialism as a “political act” from the 


mastery of nature as a “scientific act.” - 


«Tt is Marxism-Leninism, it is Socialism i whkoch 


compromises with the Indcnesian Revublic’s leaders were highly 
undesirable. Even now, when the Indonesian Republic as a polit- 
ical entity has ceascd to exist, it is held to be intolerable for Dutch 
ee ray Hee pAb ery 


adinenih unites for the first time all the creative grandewt _ 
_ Of man into a single, unified, marellous acre: i ) 
pis 9p Hignan lilperatiqneside}: ns: WiRte Sto iM 
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4 Free Jenkins’ SUB CAMPAIGN’ "REPORT. 
Movement Sa. epi oe rece ony et extern. sete 0 Dash 


NOTE—See news section for report of-subscriptigns reosived after, Jen. 


PHILADELPHIA — The first, 1, Shae pay ener He SENES e es Oe ere, 


se : “4\ city-wide mass meeting to demand - 
== 4 | freedom for Bayard Jenkins is be- | JANUARY 3-7, 1949 
= 24) 4| ing held next Sunday afternoon, | a oe 
ses £ - | Jan. 23, at 3:30 p.m., in the Morris District Quota 4 To Date & 
| Chapel, 1742 N. 11th St., Rev. 


\ New England 1000:—i2Bi(itiKSCC 
| pielgleo mrredaaaecage Manhattan 7500 6233. 83.1 


i 

This Sunday, Jan. 16, is being os 
observed in many churches. as gp As a ; 
“Free Jenkins’ Sunday.” A delega- 
tion led by Magistrate Joseph | 
4| Rainey, was slated to see Judge en ata ana et 
'a| Frank Smith last week, and urge| Restern Pa. 
=| him as judge in the trial that con- Maryland - D.O. 
Le 8! victed’ Jenkins of murder to take Western Pa. 

> -4\ action for his unconditional release. : West Virvinis 

%.24| _ These, and other activities, in-| Ohio 

cluding petitions, folders, are being Michigan 
B4| sponsored by the Free Jenkins|} Illinots 


) = —— <= | Committee, a city-wide group un- Minnesota 
, GENES, that transmit aeiteil 0 tabialedln from living mat- | der. the chairmanship of Rev. P. 


ter, are being photographed at the University of California with the B. Bynum, pastor ‘of the Okeola 
aid of this electron microscope by Dr. Richard F. Baker (left) and | First Baptist Church. 
Dr. Daniel Pease. The microscope magnifies 100,000 times. 


Wisconsin 
New Jersey 
Connecticut 
of orders. eemracs 
° ° * March of this year. This will be; “The decline has affected most Missourt 
Cincinnati in addition to the 8,100 toe ee of the machine tool manufacturers | Washington 
already searching for work at the, jin Cincinnati and has resulted in California 
Cincinnati employment> office in layoffs from five to 10 percent of Oklahoma 


: 
Employment December. | their employes,” the bulletin | Sowa 


wou hw~ &SRe SES 


However, the figure of 1,500 | added. Utah 
additional layoffs is considered an | Another ominous sign is the Montana 


° 
On Decline underestimation. A similar survey | fact that unemployment is grow- : Alabama 


. ing among skilled and semi-skilled | icin 
CINCINNATI, O.—Layoffs |™2n8 Be, Same Brms predictec’| workers in the city. During No- 
are increasing in Cincinnati, 


expansion by “several thousand’ | vember the number of skilled work- es 
between September and November | ers looking for jobs increased by 
the city generally viewed as/of last year. cage — and the number of semi- 
> «6 r No such expansion t ace. |S y 30 percent. 
one of the most stable = Actually, as PN Hts oe Particularly hard hit in the next : 
ployment centers in Ohio. |ment decreased by 1,200 in this | few months will be Negro workers | 
A survey of 238 companies con- | period. The latest bulletin issued | at the Oak & Leather Co. located | 
ducted by the local Ohio’ state |by the local employment service | in the West End. The company 
eniployment service predicts that | attributes this decrease to “unfor-|recently announced a projected lay- 
1,500 workers will be laid off by 'seen layofts” resulting from a lack ' off of 50 percent of the workers. 
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COMRADES and FRIENDS: 


——s 


— 


THEY ACCUSE 


of “organizing as a Communist Party and basing said party on the principles of Marxism-Leninism .. .” 


of “conspiring to publish and circulate . . . books, articles, magazines and newspapers advocating the principles of 
Marxism-Leninism .. .” 


of “conducting . . . schools and classes for the study of the principles of Marxism-Leninism .~ .” 


They have placed 12 of YOUR leaders on trial—but they are actually placing ALL THE. AMERICAN PEOPLE on trial. 
A few days after the trial is scheduled te be held, three of our indicted leaders are speaking at-our Lenin Memorial 
Meetings. These meetings must becomnie fighting rallies in defense of YOU and ALL AMERICANS, 


ALL OUT FOR THE 


HEAR: 


: * BENJAMIN J. DAVIS, Councilman 
[ ENIN | Manhattan and Queens — St. Nicholas Arena 


WEDNESDAY, JAN. 19 


* ROBERT THOMPSON 
Chairman, N. Y, State. Communist Party 
. MEMORIA LC FCS 


THURSDAY, JAN. 20 


MEETINGS =| * 32 2-~ 


Bronx — Bronx Winter Carden 
; THURSDAY, JAN. 20 : 
Celebratsng 25th Anniversary Tickets available at ‘all Party Clubs and 
| Workers 
ef the Dailu W Bookshop, 50 E. 13th St. 


» Defend the Bill of Rigats! « » Smash the Indictments! « 
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War Budget vem Truman 


e fe poke Soils of “addi- 
but also suggested 


Sunday, Jan. 16 — 8:15 P.M. 


HOW FACTS ABOUT THE 
SOVIET UNION ARE 
TURNED INTO FICTION— 


Current instances of 

Misrepresentation about 

the Soviet Union 
Vladimir Kazakevich 
GEORGE SQUIER, Chairman 


Jefferson School Forums 
Sixth Avenue and 16th Street 
‘WA 9-1600 @ 50¢ 


—— — 
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entertainment- - 


dance 
brighton beach re- 
union-get together 


saturday, jan. 22 


ausp.: brighton - manhattan 
beach communist party 
3200 coney island avenue 


Lecture and Dance 
HOTEL DIPLOMAT 
306 West 43rd Sireet 
Sunday, Jan. 16 — 8:30 P.M. 
The Inimitable 


SAMMY LEVENSON 


(Feremest Jewish American Mumerist 
in an entirely mew pregram) 


‘MOMMA WAS RIGHT’ 
Dancing Follows 
Adm. $1.04 plus tax 


“For 12 friends of ours 
Saturday, Jan. 15 — 8&8 P.M. 


CHEKHOV - CHAPLIN 
and CONGENIALITY 


raising $4 billion in new revenues 
through taxing “middle and upper” 
income brackets. 

Dozens of times during the cam- 


paign Truman referred to the na- 


tion's. critical oe shortage 
which has _ victimiz veterans 
most of all. 

“This year in the U. S.,” said 
Truman in Buffalo, Oct. 8, “five 


million families are living in slums 


lion families are living in houses 
that will soon become slums un- 
less something is done to prevent 
it. Three million families, including 
many families of war veterans, are 
living doubled up with other fam- 
ilies . . . The housing situation is 


tintolerable and inexcusable.” 


Truman’ glowed with enthu- 
siasm for the Wagner-Ellender- 
Taft bill and in his recent mes- 
sage urged not 0 its adoption 
but its improvement. He proposed 
that instead of a target of 500,000 
low-rent public housing units in 
five years, there should be a mil- 
lion units in seven years. Recom- 
mended aids to private home 
building would, it was claimed, 
provide ten million new units in 
ten years, and the legislation 
would result in widespread slum 
clearance, 

From ~Truman’s clearly ex- 
pressed recognition of the housing 
crisis and his hearty endorsement 
of this legislation, one would have 
aeright to expect immediate vigor- 
ous action in 8lst Congress: 

His budget, however, includes 
no large appropriations for im- 
plementing the act. A _ relatively 


cluded for short term loans for 
the construction of public housing | 
and there is a $10 million item to 
plan slum clearance projects. 

The President has professed to 


be considerably exercised by the 
crisis in the school system for 


and firetraps. Another four mil-| 


agree that school children are at 
least as important-as the highways 
over which the school buses carry 
them to the school-house,” Tru- 
man told a crowd at Springfield, 
Mass., on Oct. 27. 
But in his budget messa 

Truman asked $505 million Le 


only $290 million for federal aid 
to education. ; 

In sharp contrast, Truman 
asked $600 million for universa! 
military training, warning 
next year the cost would rise to 
$2 billion. 

* 

TRUMAN ALSO TALKED a 

great deal about the nation’s 


pre-paid medical assistance and 
has urged Congress to pass a bill. 
But he asked .appropriations of 
only $15 million, leaving half the 
$260 million dollar cost of this 
plan to fall on the workers. 

At Indianapolis on Oct. 15, he 
said, “We need twice as many 
hospitals as we have.” 


announced that he had cancelled) 
plans for building 24 veterans hos- 
pitals and reduced the planned 
capacity of 14 additional hospitals. 
By this action, he said, he had | 
saved $279 million. 

What happened to the $279 
million? It goes into the general 
fund from which the President 


small sum of $129 million is in-| passed 


would spend $21 billion for war 
| Preparations and for imperialist 
_adventures which may bring war. 


|——____— 


Ask Danes Boycott 
Dutch Shipping 


COPENHAGEN (ALN). — 
conference of Danish auto workers 


a resolution to appeal to 
all Danish labor to boycott Dutch 


| shipping. The Danish Prime Min- 
|ister was so alarmed by this move 


that he issued a statement “ex- 

réssing disapproval of any action 
by the workers which would med- 
dle with the foreign policy of the 


country. 


a 
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nightly —8:15-10:00 


Brighton-Kings Highway Annex 
JEFFERSON SCHOOL and 
SCHOOL of JEWISH STUDIES 


3200 Coney Island Ave., Brooklyn 


Winter term starts Jan. 17; registration 


Courses: 

Monday. 8:36 F.M. 
What Is Philosophy? 
Marxism-Leninism .......Bailin 

(conducted im Yiddish) 

Wednesday, 6:30 F.M. 

Science of Society and 


+ hale On P sesneereensenennensenenen 


SATURDAY 
Manhattan 


BUTTONS IN BEAUX ’n Caravan enter- 
tainment at Heights YPA party! Dancing 
Saturday night. 


CONCERT, GLINEA RUSSIAN DANCERS, 
@. Einhorn, director; Russian Balaleike 
concert Orchestra, Yasha Weisberg, direc- 
tor: Glinka Choir and gypsies. See box ad. 

ANOTHER PARTY with Greenwich Vil- 
lage and West Side YPA’s. Sat. nite, Jan. 
15. Folk-singer, live’ band, refreshments. 
100. W. 90th St.. 2nd floor. Contr. 75c. 

HENRY WINSTON YOUTH has « date 
with you Saturday night. Plenty of guys 


. Come down! 
MIDNIGHT SUPPER. 
Presenting Dunham dancers; Laura. Dupn- 
, with Oscar Brand 


Auspices: University Heights Division, Joint 
oo eb Refugee Committee. Tickets 


: 


| BMT to Ave. 


Party, dancing, entertainment, refresh- 
ments. All welcome, IWO Shule, 3451 

Place, Bronx (Sholem~- Aleichem 
Houses). 

ALL BRONX YOUTH! Pienty of food, 
drink and dancing. Big name, entertain- 
ment, and exciting games. 8:30 p. m. Subs. 
65c. 9 W. Burnside Ave. Auspices: Burn- 
side Youth Club. 


Brooklyn 


| DON’T BE a pumpkin head! Music and 
refreshments. Send delegates to Washing- 
ten. 1708 Pitkin Ave. 8:30. Subse. SOc. 
Brownsville Youth Clubs A. & B. Bat., 
Jan. 15. 

SEND-OF?F for delegates to Washington. 
Entertainment, refreshments. Bedford- 
Stuyvesant Youth Club, C.P. 1237 Atlan- 
tie Ave., near Nostrand. 9:00 p. m. 

DANCE! Refreshments, entertainment. 
1190 St. Johns Place, Crown Heights Youth, 
Civil Rights Comm. Proceeds for Freedom 
Crusade to Washington. Subs. $1.00. Sat., 


| Jan. 15, 9:00 p. m 


TONITE! Mendy and Boro Hall Cc. P. 
dance. Proceeds Freedom Crusade. En- 
tertainment and sub-drive stompers. Jazz 


APARTMENT TO SHARE—Maije and fe- 
male, lote of room, lots of fun and food. 
Meet all “Our Glorious Brothers” and 
Sisters. Only 66. a literary tea. 
Apartment F3, 1258 KE. 13 St.. Brighton 
M. Walk 3 blocks. Young 
Writers Club, .C.P. 


SUNDAY 
Manhatian 


hind the real U. SB. What goes on im the 
citadel of democracy. See the full-length 
film “Strange Victory,” the picture that 
movieland refuses to show the public. Also: 
Refreshments, dancing, erg peepee Bun- 
day, Jan. 16. Starts 3 p. 
School of Social Science, 


Jefferson 
16th | St. and 6th 


PACTS INTO FICTION: How facts about 


| Ave. 


‘classic: “Road to Life” 


SPECIAL SHOWING: the rea) story be-. 


SOCIAL FORUM “My Giorious Brothers.” 

Discussed by Benjamin Passkoff. Music, 
dancing, refreshments. 7 p. m. Subs. 
35e. Sponsored by West Bronx Youth and 
Mt. Eden Sections, CF. 1530 Walton Ave., 
2 blocks south of Mt. Bien Ave. 
, BY POPULAR DEMAND: Soviet film 
plus Soviet dance 
flm at ALP, 683 Allerton Ave., Sunday, 
Jan. 16th, 8:00 p. m. Subs. 49¢. Sponsored 
by Allerton Annex, Jefferson Schodél. 

COME TO OUR FUN FEST, variety show, 
Chinese auction, dancing, refreshments. 
8:00 p. m. ALP 7th A. D. North, 1723 
— Road, over Dover Theater. 


Brooklyn 

POLE DANCE and Fortm in defense of 
civil liberties. Accordionist, skit. music 
calicr. Contr. 2c. Jan. 16; Sunday, 7:30 


Pp. m. sharp. 1190 St. Johns Place. Jewish 
Young FPraternalists. 


Queens 


MIDDLE VILLAGE FORUM presents 
speaker on “China Today’’: 68-02 76th BSt., 
corner of G8th Ave., 8:30 p. m. Subs. 2c. 


Coming 

ACTION ON CHINA policy conference. 
Organizational delegates and individuals 
invited. Saturday afternoon, Jan. 29th. 
Hotel Diplomat. Fee S0c. Auspices Com- 
mittee for a Democratic Far Eastern Policy. 

ENY YOUTH on Stage—Original play- 
lets, dancing. Sat. evening, Jan. 22. 608 
Cleveland 8t. Mike Quin Youth Club. 

Ladies Garment Center, ALP, presents 


the Three Fiames, sensational radio trio: 


song stylist; Dance Soloists from Mexico 
and Havana and Spain in Flamenco and 


Jacques Butler and his Camp Unity Band. 
Saturday eve, Jan. 22nd. Penthouse (both 
halis)—13 Astor Place, N. ¥. ©. Adm. $1.25 
In adv. - $1.50 at door (tax incl.) 


that’ 


health. He proposed a system of | 


But in his budget message he| 


Bube. ; 


& Variety Show, Cabaret and Dance with |: 
Jean Murai and her guitar; Phil Irving, | 


= 
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grants to states for highways and 
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TREE BELT IN SOVIET LAND CONSERVATION 
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A highway is protected from winds and the adjoining land 
from erosion in the Chuvash Republic of the Soviet Union where 
a 15-year reclamation and irrigation plan was recently announced, 
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RGIAN BALALAIKA CONERTORCH. 
A WEISBERG, DIR... 

Andrei&Vera. Assen 

SrCntinemnos GYPSIES: 


"FOLK DANCE FORALL 
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LADIES GARMENT CENTER, ALP presents 


-Variety Show 


ce Seleists from Mexice and 
vane and Spain in Flamence 


SATURDAY EVENING, JAN. 22 
PENTHOUSE (Both Halls)—13 Astor Place, N.Y.C. 


Admission: $1.25 im advance—$1.56 at deer (tax imei.) 
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Famous Stars of Stage dnd Radic 
@ JACQUES BUTLER and his 


| Pee Perr ee er EET ene errr en 


Housewares, Toys, Cloth- 
ing, Books, Paintings, 
Imported Jewelry eee 
Buffet ... Terrific Fur- 
niture Values ... Ex- 
ceptional Bargains * ee 
Young Fry Parking Spot. 
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FRI, JAN. 14 ‘° 726." _ 
SAT. JAN.15 Sm | 
SUN., JAN. 16 “ui 


HOTEL DIPLOMAT 
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KEEP THESE DAYS OPEN 


MAY 20-21-22-23 


For the Daily Worker-Morning Freiheit 
LABOR PRESS BAZAAR 
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“Type,” said the Foreman, “was 
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ur ( Type) Face Lifted This | Week gre 


se 


made to read, 

And that is a maxim it's well to 
heed... .” 

—Type Was Made to Read, by Berton 


Braley, copyright by M*#enthaler 
Linotype Co. 


In the second major face- 
lifting operation of its his- 
tory, The Worker is publish- 
ed in a new, larger and more 


readable type face. 

(Because the Magazine Section 
is made up in advance of publica- 
tion date, the new type was not on 
the linotype machines in time for 
a complete change-over.) 

The switch to the clear, modern 
Caledonia type comes after many} 
requests from our readers for an 
easier-to-read face. | 

Coming in the last lap of the 


, 


‘ > 


sub.cription drive for The Worker, 


Our New Face—Caledonia 


This is the season when most columnists, be- 
coming reflective, let their thoughts range 
backward over events of the past 12 months. 
By this exercise in meditation, they are sup- 
r pers 
which will come, they believe, a clearer under- 


to achieve a d 


standing of the present. 
v 


Our 


‘tive from 


the present. 


This is the season when most columnists, be- 
coming reflective, let their thoughts range back- 
ward over events of the past 12 months. By this 
exercise in mediation, they are supposed to 
achieve a deeper perspective from which will 
come, they believe, a clearer undegsstanding of 


Old Face—Ionic 


eS 


the- new type should make the 
paper more attractive to the thou- 
sands of new readers. It will also 
make it easier to build the paper's 


circulation. 

The new type face is 29 percent 
larger than the present type, but 
because of its superior design it 
does not take up much more space. 


A nime-point Caledonia, the new 
face will replace our old basic 
type, a seven-point Ionic. Ionic 
was one of the first faces designed 
for use on modern high-speed 


presses. In general use some years 
back, it has Since been replaced 
by newer types. . 

In addition its larger size,‘ the 


new type also is easier to read be- 
cause of its design. It has less 
weight on the curves of the letters, 
resulting in a more uniform stroke 
and eliminating. splotchiness 
caused by ink spreading. 

In its larger size, 11-point 
Caledonia will replace the 10-point 
Century used by The Worker in its 


editorial column. 


A typical example of light dis-— 
tribution in and around letters 
which increases ibility without 
reducing the “word count.” 


—from The Legibility of Type, by spe- 
cial permission of the copyright 
owners, the Mergenthaler Linotype 


Company. 


Bankers and War-mongers 
Handpicked the Grand Jury 


(Continued from Page 3) 
Dillon, Read & Co., the big in- 
vestment company that James V.| 
Forrestal, chief of Americs’s armed | 


forces, used to head. 


Federal Grand Jurors Associa- | 


tion member McCain has a special 
grudge against the Communists, 


editor, John Gates, goes on trial 
this Monday. 


Co., was denounced many times in 


’ 


a:d against The Worker, whose! gan & Co. 
Sargent’s firm will be remem-| 
'bered in connection with the fas-| 
McCain’s firm, Dillon, Read & | cist 
Smedley 


District of New York.” 
* 


THE JURY-PICKING ASSOCI-| 
ATION was founded in 1927 by. 
Charles S. Sargent, a member of 
the Wall Street firm of Grayson’ 


1933. 
retired com- 


conspiracy of 


Butler, 


the $97,000,000 textile company, 
the United Merchants & Manufac- 


turers Co., which operates big cot- 


ton mills in South Carolina and 


NOTED ARTISTS JOIN PICKET LINE 


elsewhere. Hatred of Communists | 


is a hallmark of southern textile 


the Grand Juries of the Southern | °sses, who remember the Party’s| 


role in trade union drives, 

Whitney Stone, president of the 
international Stone & Webster pub- 
lic utilities and investing corpora- 
tion, 


’ 
| 
) 
: 
' 
’ 
: 


| 


_- And a host of other bankers and | rn: 
M-P Murphy, an ally of J. P. Mor- | industrialists, too numerous to |- Baeeee 


‘mention. 
: 


7 


ever, has a special significance in 


Lic Worker and the Daily Worker |mander of the U. S. Marines, said the indictment of The Twelve. 


for its aid to Hitler. Dillon, Read 


a representative of Grayson Mur- 


Proffitt is a trustee 6f the Green- 


& Co. pumped hundreds of mil- | phy himself asked him to march | wich Savings Bank, a $265,000,000 


lions of dollars into the Gérman 
Steel Trust and other German 
monopolies that backed Hitler. 
And McCain's partner, Gen, Dra- 
per (now Undersecretary of De- 
fense for the Army) collaborated 


when he was Director of Economic 


‘on Washington with an army of 
veterans and take over. The bills 
'would be paid. 

| The Daily Worker published the 


‘details of the conspiracy in fea- 
‘tured interviews with Géh. Butler. 
closely with the Nazi industrialists | 


Sargent, who was a grand jury 


‘foreman in 1927, is still active in 


Affairs for the American Military | the jury-picking association. 


Covernment in Germany after the) 


war. 


McCain is also aware that the 
Communists are demanding active 
prosecution of ‘his firm, Dillon, 
Read & Co., for violating the fed- 
eral anti-trust law as a monopolist 
at home. 


His firm is actually under indict- 
ment at this time, as part of the 
investment bankers trust, that con- 
trols the flow of credit in the 
United States. 

But only the Communists are de- 
manding active prosecution of the 
trusts. U.S. Attorney John Francis 
Xavier McGohey is much more in- 
terested in jailing the enemies of 
the trusts. 


THE ROCKEFELLER FAM- 
ILY’S Chase National Bank (as- 
sets plus $5,000,000,000) is -also 
represented’ on the jury-picking 
body through John D. Whittemore 
and John J. Graham. Both are 
listed by the Federal Grand Jurors 
Association as “bankers” with the 
Chase Bank. 

Chase Bank was indicted as a 
lawbreaker with Dillon, Read & 
Co..in the same: anti-trust case 
more than one year ago. Judge 
Knox doubtless knows that execu- 
tives of indicted .banks will make 
poor jurors and worse jury pickers 
if the trusts should ever be called 
before the bar. But workingmen, 


not bankers, ate going on trial next 
Monday. 


Every federal grand jury in this 
district has become a ruling class 
“blue ribbon” body, with. the help 
of the Federal Grand Jurors Asso- 


The association admits this in its 


Sargent will feel right at home 
at association meetings addressed 
by-Rep. J. Parnell Thomas (1947) 
and other pro-fascists, as he sits 
with jury pickers like John S. Pen- 
fold, editor of Hearst Magazine, or 
Kenneth N. Chambers, an execu- 
tive from Hearst's Harper's Bazaar; 
or W. G. Chandler, chief finance 
man on the Scripps-Howard_ press 
chain. . 

Big bankers and _ corporation 
heads on the jury-picking body, 
whom we havent yet named, in- 
clude such men as: 

Donald C. Borden, vice-presi- 
dent, the National City Bank (as- 
sets about five billion dollars). 

George .W. Bovinizer, partner of 
Kuhn, -Loeb & Co., which controls 
more American railroads than any 
financial group outside of the 
House of Morgan. 


Gilbert Kahn, son of the late: 


Albert Kahn, another Kuhn, Loeb 
partner. 

Glenn E. Rogers, vice-president 
of the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Co., an $8,000,000,000 outfit, 
whose Jimcrow housing policies 
have been under Communist fire. 

Oscar M. Taylor, vice-president, 
the New. York Telephone’ Co., 
which was unsparingly attacked by 
the Daily Worker whe nif tried to 
¢cruch its employes’ union, 

J. Herbert Todd, shipbuilder, of 
J. Herbert Todd, Inc., whose em- 
ployes’ struggles had active Com- 
munist backing. 

John W. Bi ll, president and 
director, U. S. Rubber Plantation, 
Inc.,-a subsidiary of U. S. Rubber 
(duPont control), which works con- 
tract laborers on its 100,000 acres 
of rubber plantation land in Su- 
matra, | 

Edward L. Newhouse, Jr., execu- 
tive, the American Smelting & Re- 
fining Co., whose workers have a 
history of bitter struggles. 

Clement C. Mason, secretary and 
treasurer, the Liggett Drug Co., 
whose and fe a 


e |had Daily Worker 


institution, of which the foreman 


of the indicting jury was vice-| 


'president many years. 


_ Now both Proffitt and the grand 
|jury foreman, Edmund Cocks, had 
been involved in .a plot to deny 
low cost housing to areas where 


there were many Negroes and 
Puerto Rican people in New York. 

Foreman Cocks was in the plot 
especially deep, because he was the 
bank's vice-president in charge of 
‘real estate loans for many years. 

The scandal became so great 
that another federal grand jury in- 
vestigated the case. . . . The bank- 
ers prevented the jury from bring- 
ing an indictment, but the jury 
asked the» government to sue the 
banks under the anti-trust law. 
|. The Worker and The Daily 
Worker insisted, however, on crim- 
‘inal prosecution of the banks in 
articles by Abner Berry and Ber- 
nard Burton. The government was 
not able to drop the case. And th® 
banks finally had to sign a “con- 
‘sent decree” (that is a guilty plea) 
‘not to break the law again. 
| That was in June, 1947. The 
‘banks struck back at The Worker 
a little later, when Cocks was put 
.on the witch-hunting grand jury 
that indicted Editor John Gates and 
the Communist leaders. 

Banker Proffit was a member of 
the executive committee of the 
jury-picking group, when his form- 
er vice-president Cocks, was made 
jury foreman. | , 

The association boasts that it 
works closely with grand jury fore- 
men. 


* 


THE FEDERAL GRAND JU- 
RORS ASSOCIATION has many 
pro-fascist activities. It lobbies en- 
ergetically for a law to compel 
every citizen and non-citizen to be 
fingerprinted—so employers can 
blacklist militant workers. 

It lobbies against slum clearance 
projects—it opposed the Knicker- 
bocker Village project in New York, 
for instance. It specifically attacks’ 
what it calls “low rental projeets.” 

It gampaigns for the expulsion 
of “aliens” and the stoppage of. 
immigration, and it opposed. Presi- 
a7 Roosevelt's court plan. 

ut it's most dangerous activity 
is jury. picking. 

No ;workers’ leaders can expect 


THE NAME of one of these’! 
Gen. | bankers, Charles G. Proffitt, how-| 


‘ducted Communists like August 


| 


' 


| voted artists (i. to r.) rmuap Nesman, Harry Gottheb and 
Robert Gwathney join picketline of locked-out Hammond Tole 
workers — also artists — in New York City. The lockout, rounding 
out its second month, began with the firing of a member of the 
shop committee of Local 65, Wholesale and Warehouse Workers 


—_-S 


FRAMEUP OF ‘TWELVE’ 


(Continued from Page 3) 
tacle” out of the trial. The judge 
called the defense protests “con- 
temptuous’ and _orderéd the law- 
yers to “sit down.” Judge Harold 
R. Medina, scheduled to try the 
case, has already been charged with 
biased statements against the de- 
fendants. 


The public will have little op- 
portunity to be eye-witnesses at the 
trial. The prosecution has seen to 
that. Courtroom 110 has a total, 
capacity of 140. Half the space 
has already been assigned to press 
and radio. So less than 70 specta- 
‘tors will be able to enter and see 
Truman justice for themselves. 


* 


THE GRAND JURY _ that 
brought the indictments sat for 
more than a year, needled con- 
stantly by press and radio that 
hea every conceivable libel on 
the Communists. 


Every effort has been made to 
drill the libel into. the public's mind 
that Communists are foreign agents 
and that espionage is their custom- 
ary, daily practice. Hitlers “Big 
Lie” theory has caught on in Amer- 
ican soil, 

Not one commercial: n per 
evinced the manhood to tell one 
word of this truth: that Commu- 
nist ideas and publications have 
circulated in this land for a cen- 
tury; that Abraham Lincoln in- 


Wedemeyer into officership in the 
Union Army; that Communists had 
formed clubs here before. the GOP 
was founded in 1853, __—. | 

Nor did one carry a lige on the 


AND SO THIS GOVERN- 
MENT, which contends on all 
continents that the American way 
is a model of democracy for the 
world—is throttling democracy at. 
home. 

Nor is this fact lost on the world. 
In a score of tongues, in all na- 
tions, the people are discussing 
these developments in the USA. 

Hundreds of mass meetings, pro- 
test demonstrations, newspaper edi- 
torials, postcard campaigns are 
sweeping Europe, Australia and 
elsewhere demanding freedom for 
the Twelve. Their attitude is re- 
flected in the words of Bernard 
Shaw, who wrote, describing the 
blustering American authorities: 
“They would charge Saint Peter 
with sedition as well as murder if 
he were not beyond their reach.” 

Yes, this is a trial of 12 times 
12,000,000, Every honest Ameri- 
can stands in the dock at Foley 
Square today. If the prosecution 
wins, the nation can kiss the Bill 
of Rights good-bye; the bitter jour- 
ney is well underway to a concen- 
tration-camp America. 

| * 

THESE ARE THE REASONS 
every American must the 
campaign of the Civil Rights Con. 
gress on behalf of the defendants; 
why they must travel to Washing- 
ton on the Freedom Crusade, Jan. 
17 and 18; why they must flood the 
President’s office with the demand 
that he dismiss thése indictments as 
political persecution. a 
The names of the defendants are: 


backing in the 
for a union. : 
wih 'R. Haskel; président jf 


‘? . . yi"? } the t Rat * 
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pick the} or 


WCBS —Repo 
_, © WQXR—News; Recent Records 
_3-15-WCBS—Adventures in Science 
| $:30-WOR—Family Theatre 
— 


-Shakespeare 
WQXR-News: Symphonic Matinee 
| 4:30-WOR—Three’s 8 Crow—Quis 
 WCBS—Treasury Bandstand 


WQxXxR—News: Reoerd Review 
§:15-WNBC— Wormwood Forrest 
5:30-WNBC—Dr 


WQxXR—News; Music 
1:30-WNBO—Vic Damone, Songs 
WOR—H. R: Enickerbocker 
Thing 


| 4:00 PM—Quiz 


7:30 
= 8:00 
8 


9:15 p.m.—Lanny Ross. WOR. 

TV 

8:00 p.m.—Saturday night 
Jamboree, WNBT. | 


RADIO HIGHLIGHTS 

(Sunday, Jan. 16) 

12:00 M — Invitation to Learning. 
WCBS. 

1:15 PM—Elmo Roper. WCBS. 

1:30 PM—Author Meets Critic. 
WNBC. 

2:00 PM—Will. S. Gailmor. WLIB. 

2:00 PM—Brooklyn Museum Con- 
cert. WNYC. 


2:30 Sige ae = Piva Thea. WNBC; 
3:00 PM—N. Y. P ic. 
WCBS. 
3:30 PM—Juvenile Jury. WOR. 
4:30 PM—Metropolitan Auditions. 
WIZ. 
4:35 PM—Living, 1949. WNBC. 
6:00 PM—Oscar Brand Song Festi- 
val. WNYC, 
6:30 PM—Ozzie & Harriet. WNBC. 
7:00 PM—jack Benny. ‘WCBS. 
8:30 PM—NBC Theatre. WNBC. 
9:00 PM—Electric Theatre. WCBS./ 
9:30 PM—Theatre Guild. WJZ. 
9:30 PM—Our Miss Brooks. WCBS. 
10:15 PM+Show Business: WNEW 
11:30 PM—Chicago Round Table. 
| _ -WNBC, | 


TELEVISION 

PM—Studio One.. WCBS-TV. 

PM—Author Meets the Critic. 
WNBT.,. 

30 PM—Meet the Press. WNBT. 
8:30 PM—Actors Studio. WJZ-TV. 
9:00 PM--Tel. Playhouse. WNBT. 
< be 


32:15-WLIB—Harriet Johnson, Interviews 
3:30-WNBC—NBO University Theatre 
Hennessy 


WCBS—You Are There 
WQXR— Americana 3 
2:46-WOR—Blackstone, the Magician 

2:55-WNYC—News 
3:00-WOR—Michael O'Duffy 
WJZ—Harrison Woods 
WCBs—N. Y. Philharmonic 
Symphony 
WLIB—News: Music 


3:15-WwJZ—Future of America 


Music: 


TWO PREMIERES, three 
“first New York performances” 
and two pianists highlight 
Leopold Stokowski’s Philharmonic- 


Symphony programs of the week 
at Carnegie Hall. The new works 


are Ode to Democracy, a musical 
setting of the Gettysburg Address 
by Maurice Baron, which will be 
done with the assistance of a 


chorus of speakers from the Schola 
Cantorum and Hymn by 
Otto Luening. The New York 
“firsts” are gian Symphonic 
Dance by Vano Mauradelli, the 
Piano Concerto of Gian-Carlo -Me- 
notti, and American Piper of Henry 
Cowell. Rudolf Firkusny is soloist 
in the Menotti Concerto; 
‘Leventritt Prize winner of tht year, 
Jean Graham, will be introduced 
on Saturday night in the Saint- 


| Saens Pianto Concerto No, 2 in G 


MmInor. 


THE THURSDAY - FRIDAY 
program, under Stokowski, is as 
follows: i Symphonic 
Dance, Muradelli; Symphony No. 
2, Khachaturian; Piano Concerto, 
Menotti; and L’Apres Midi d'un 
Faune, Debussy. 


THERE ARE FIVE WORKS on 
the Saturday. night program: The 
Pleasure-Dome of Kubla Khan, 
Griffes; Amesican Piper, Henry 
Cowell; Ode to Democracy, Maur- 


Philharmonic Offers] 
‘Ode to Democracy’ | 


JI, he worked in the Office of War! 
Information and was responsible| 
for the selections of music ont 
American broadcasts to the rest -of | 
the world. It seems that American | 
marines stationed in Belfast were] 


intrigued by the Irish bagpipes, | 

exed. soune of Ges nit learned’ Manele ; 
tunes to play on them. nf 

turn taught the Trish pipers Amer-| 
ican tunes, which were necessarily | 
adapted to the scale of the bag-/ 
pipes and its drones,—thus creat-f 
ing unexpectedly entertaining hy-| 
brid music. Later the U. S. Marine} 
Corps organized a pipers’ band} 
which has occasionally paraded .in 


Piper is entirely original music, but 
in the style of a piper’s reel. re 
ing its brief course a tune of Irish 


the! character turns American and .an 


American one Irish; 
are brought together at 
clusion of the piece. 


| 
“the two 
the con-| 


; 


NEXT SUNDAY the Cowell and} 
Baron works will be repeated and | 
another composition introdueed: 
the “Pilgrim’s Hymn” of Otto 
Luening. The score, together with 
a prelude for chamber orchestra, 
was composed for the Yaddo Fes- 
tival and performed there in 1946. 
The present version for large or- 
chestra is derived by -proportional} 
doublings of the wind instruments 
to balance the large string choir. 
The work is being performed for 


‘ice Baron; Piano Concerto No. 2, 
Saint-Saens, with Jean Graham as 
_|soloist; Symphony No. 2 Khacha- 
turian. 

The winner of the ninth annual 
contest of the Edgar M. Leven- 
tritt Foundation, Jean Graham was 
born 22 years ago in Dayton, Ohio, 
where s ied with Eleanor 
Meyer and Dr. F. L. Baer; later she 
worked with Florence Trumbull in 
Chicago. She then.camé to New 
York where she studied under 


the first time in this Napmnec er 
is no specific program i 

section “is a song of hope played 
in the lower instrumental ranges, 
followed by a doleful, meditative 
section and then repeated in bright 
harmonies, in the higher ranges‘ of 
the instrument. In feeling the 
work is somewhat related to the 


music of the early American com- 
poser Billings.” . 


__ THE STANLEY’S GREATEST HIT SHOW! 
Eriest Hutcheson at the Juillard 


) “Really Magnificent”—Pest-Heme News , _“ te & Besutitut”—Newes, 
Graduate School. Through a Man-|} _ “W=7¥et. seladid. fo densieg & “sengn... Bespmmenses’ Ss. parsh Ti ese 
nes School MA cage) ~~ M AGICOLOF | 
studies with Isabelle Vengerova. F 4 oe oe 

The young pianist, who has ap-} 
peared twice at the Young People’s 
Concerts of the Chicago Sym- 


- a 
acVean, pianist 
and organist was one of Clasgow’s 
best-known’ musicians. ~ 


AMERICAN PIPER (whose 
was due by the New Or- 
Symphony Pierre Hen- 

— _ 12, 1949) on sug- 
. to composer by.a story 
 aocmeth when, during World War 
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Unemp lope Grows in Ohio 
As sanelh Speedup Increase 


By Elmer Fehlhaber Exports constitute 10 to 12 per- 
CLEVELAND, ey — Unem- wey cent of the goods produced. 


~ oo 2 Bas 
continue the decom. 


|New England Outlook Glom: 
Bosses Pray for War Orders. (ana ieee 


_jare unem 
(Conmtened fray: Pegs 5) ing to re-time and cut down piece| Workers having been ‘axed this 
out the state, empl 


has rates. bs rerigebeness mur ~ aes 


_ offs, remodeling la 


7) 


ployment, though , is defi- 
nitely on the rise in 

Two of+the worst places in 
Ohio are Akron and Toledo. The 
rubber industry in the first city 
took a nose-dive promptly after 
the war and another downward dip 
was signalized recently when 100 
tire builders were. laid off at Good- 
year. There has been a flow of 
yiities andes tate Aiton bet not 
sufficient ee Le 
re a 


or Spicer in Toledo 3,000 work- 


ers were laid off. Employment in 


plants involving auto parts is un- 
steady and when auto catches -u 


the drop undoubtedly will be s 
den and drastic. 

Building trades workers 
th t Ohio are looking 
toward the possibility of strikes in 
the spring when contracts expire. 
Home construction is dropping 
very rapidly. The state legislature 

will be presented legislation per- 
mitting Ohio cities to use funds 
for federal housing. At present the 
law practically prohibits this. 

Truck production has been fall- 
ing steadily. White Motor in 
Cleveland as had layoffs and this 
is true, — in Kent at the twin- 
coach 

Stee tok its first drop in Ohio 
at Canton where Republic laid off 
300 workers at. the south division. 


IN NORTH CANTON the 
Hoover Electric, manufacturers of 
sweepers, dropped 400 workers 
permanently. This is fairly typical 
of what is hap in the elec- 
trical industry which is develop- 
ing inventories that are becoming 
harder to move into retail outlets. 

Also at Canton, Diebok!, Inc.., 
manufacturers of safes, dropped 
approximately 75 workers. 

In Cleveland National Carbon 
laid off 400 out of 4,000, Fisher 
Body dropped 25 percent prior to 
model changes.. In smali shops 


there is a continual decline. Hert-, 


ner Electric laid off one-third of 
its 150 employes. Hans-Kor is 
down 30 percent. Ohio Electric 
dropped from 429 to less than 
200 


Apex Electric dropped 700. 

General Electric shops have 
been reducing working forces but 
this is largely because of the de- 
centralization policy. 

In Dayton, Master Electric was 
cut from 1,500 to 800 and Leland 
Electric from 1,100 to 550. 

The Westinghouse plant at Lima 
is down from.2,900 to 2,000 and 
the company claims that customers 
are cancelling orders. 


* 


OHIO CORPORATIONS are 


ovmplaining about a drop in ex- 
port. business. There will. be ay 


estimated shrinkage of about 15 
percent in exports in 1948 as con- 


trasted with the previous year. 


Fred O. Kiel, industrial econom- 
ist at the Federal Reserve Bank in 
Cleveland, estimates that as high 
as 20,000 workers in the city are 
producing direttly for the export 
after | market. 

Mark R. Dull; assistant general 
manager of Willys-Overland, made 
‘a recent speech in which he said 
that the export business is “the 
frosting on the cake of. industry” 
jand proposed aggressive steps by 
the government to open up trade 
outlets. He predicts war with the 
Soviet Union. He saw no ho 
when he was in France for 
“either physical or economic. re- 
pj habitation... 

Cleveland banking interests, cen- 
tering around coal, steel, machine 
building, auto, railroads, are pro- 
testing over not getting their share 
of business created by ERP. They 


have o the monopoly of 
New York banks. 


Banks here are tightening credit. 
One industrial. loan outfit that 
has been in business for twenty 
years lending short term funds to 
| small shops has been forced to 
file for reorganization under fed- 
eral bankruptcy act. 


Prices are continuing to lower 
workers living standards. Unless 
a worker has a highly skilled job, 
it is extremely difficult to make 
ends meet without taking odd jobs 
on week ends, having the wife of 
other members of the family work 
or working a double shift. A num- 
ber of workers hold down a shift 
in one plant, then go to another for 


a second eight hours. 


* 
THROUGHOUT OHIO there 
are practically no factory jobs 

open to women. 


Jobs for Negroes with the ex- 
ception of the dest dirty work 
in foundries and steel mills have 
vanished. 


There is a growth of unemploy- 
ed migratory labor. Private em- 
ployment agencies, almost desert- 
ed a year ago, are crowded. 

Relief rolls in industriai cities 
are rising. Many of these cases in- 
volve workers over 40 who are not 
acceptable to factories as they 
were during the war. 

A sudden depression would find 
the majority of workers applying 
for relief in Cleveland within a 
matter of weeks. What savings ac- 
cumulated during the war are 
largely depleted. Speed-up and 
new methods of labor produc- 
tivity are tefrific. Turnover on jobs 
is high in steel mills where workers 
find they cannot keep up the pace. 

There is not as much re-tooling 
or conversion for arms production 
as might be expected. Much of the 
work is experimental and involves 
improvement of existing machines 
which does not call for additional 
employment. 


Michigan Auto Plants Set 


(Continued from Page 5) 
Marshall Plan steel rg lay- 
trust- 
created gas shortage volts, high 
monopoly prices and "lee 

g power in 1948 were the 
behind the startling MUCC 


> 


Hence, while the atuo industry 


had the highest peacetime produc- 
tion output since 1929, the upward 
trend in Detroit’s welfare case load 
continued unabated throu 
the year. In September the total. 
ease load was 19,456 compared 
with 18,817 for the past month 


and 16,670 a year 0. Reflecting 
discrimination in the hiting of Ne 


groes, the Detroit Welfare Dept. 
sported’ ® percentage decline in: 

cases from 42 to 41.8 with’ 
Sa aa 
- cases to ox 


To Shut Down; Speedup Grows 


with over a million auto workers 
in December of 1947, but by June, 
1948 employment was already 
down to 925,000 workers. Detroit 


eased | itself is especially affected because 


the labor force increased from 
945,800 in 1940 to 1,148,150 last 
September. Autown Alley in 1948 
was therefore characterized by 
bonanza profits at one end and 
growing misery at the other end. 


‘And that’s why the auto workers 


ghout|are ignoring Reuther in asking for 


strike votes against layoffs as in 
Ford's, in taking strike. votes or 
engaging in actual strikes against 
speedup as in GM and C 

and ‘chats why all auto Bbw 8:3 
looking towards 4th round wage 
increases, the guaranteed work 


fits at com 
| 1049 


> pene 
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Pecptgaecon pe bme gy oe 


dropped about 4.5 aie hs thee 


past 11 months, as total pay- 
roll, The trend oe been most 


severe in the last month or two, 


as yet mostly unreported ‘in the 
figures. Average weekly earnings 


‘for all industries was $50.74 in 


November. In December, 1947, 
with prices lower, it was $50.73. 
But in , average weekl 
earnings over 11 months 
from a low $41.40 to a lower 
$37.57. In cotton goods, from 
$45.62 to $39.31. Those are sub- 
stantial pay cuts for a year when 
prices cli —or for any year! 
In woolen and worsted, weekly 
wage increased 67 cents to $50.17. 
But the number of workers em- 
ployed in the industry dropped 
48,408 to 41,986. 


* 


METAL AND ELECTRICAL 
industries are the other centers of 
the Massachusetts economic struc- 
ture. The situation here is a little 
more complex. In General Elec- 
trics city of Lynn, employment 
has kept at an eveg 20,000 over 
the past year, with payroll in- 
creasing very slightly. In Spring- 
field both employment and payroll 
have jumped. Average wage in 


electric jumped from $58.40 to 
$60.46; in radio apparatus from 


.° 


$41.79 to $43.31. But things aren’t| 


as bright as they seem at first 


In Lynn's big GE plant, for 
example, some 7,000 of the 15,000 
workers are on jet engines and 
military turbines. Consumer goods 
production has drop with 
smaller firms such as Sylvania and 
Champion Lamp forced against 
the wall. 

GE is “decentralizing” Lynn. 
They plan to move as much work 
as possible out of the strongly 
unionized ‘gormong, city into non- 
union rural towns. Work on elec- 
tric meters, employing 1,500 work- 
ers, is being transferred to a new 
plant in Somersworth, N. H. Motor 
work is going to a new non-union 
plant in California. Work is bein 
sub-contracted to oe te. 
sweat shops. The company is try- 


we leech Wi aoe ae 


the military. 

At the big Westinghouse plant 
in" Springfield, production is being 
stepped up—BUT NOT EMPLOY- 
MENT. The company is laying off 
at the same time that new models 
go into production and a general 
increase in output is scheduled: It's 
more speed-up with wages staying 


the same. 


ginning. Worthington Pump in 
Holyoke laid off half its 1,000 
workers. In October, 1948, the 
states employment in electrical 
dropped 2.6 percent from Septem- 
ber; wages dropped 4.6 percent. It 


JACK SCHWARTZ 


Hotel Allaben 


501 Menmmeuth Ave., Lakewood, N. J. 
Telephone: Lakewood 6-1223 and 0619 
Make reservations new 

SAM LIPTZIN 
Cultural Direster fer the Season 


PAINESVILLE O—This Ohio 
community was shocked to learn 
that a 15-year-old boy from 
Painesville was tracked down by 


bloodhounds in Florida and charg- 
ed ‘with ult to murder after he 
and on older boy hod stolén an 
suitable 


im the Pecenes 


SPECIAL WINTER WEEKEND 
$i3-——-2 Fall Days — $13 
FRL NIGHT te SUN. NIGHT 


@ ceccktali bar 
@ indeor, outdoor 


sports 

@ leg-burning 
fireplace 

@ friendly. informal 


@ television nitely 
Make reservations sew 8 « 


Beguiar Rates 
- Weekly 
sia 


4 


Single Vets 
teeta 
Lackawaxen, Pa. 
Call LACKAWAXEN 9002 B 22 
trains léave Erie BRE Staticen, 


Express 
Jersey City Terminal, every Friday 
at 8:38. 


‘= 
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everyone, regardless of 


NOTICE OF POLICY 


No advertisement will be accepted for insertion 
in the Daily Worker or The Worker whose ac- 
commodations or services are not available-to 


The Daily Worker and The Worker. 


color or creed. 


-_ 


Classified Ads 


APARTMENTS WANTED 


CALIFORNIA student-teacher, girl, need 
apt. or share, downtown, Village. Box 
78 c-o Daily Worker. 


DOCTOR needs small apartment, Man- 
hattan, for residence only, reasonable 
Box 82 c-o Daily Worker. 


GOING away soon? Young college couple 
need sublet for 4-6 months. Call OL 5- 
9584 anytime. 


APARTMENT TO SHARE WANTED 


YOUNG WOMAN wants apartment to 
share, Manhattan only. RI 9-0060. 


APARTMENTS TO SHARE 


MANHATTAN—Man has really beautiful 
spacious new modern three roomer, fur- 
nished well, every improvement, elevator, 


references exchanged. Box 79 c-o Daily 
Worker. 


SHARE beautiful modern six-room apart- 
ment with couple, own living room and 
bedroom, linen included, $60 month, 45 
min. from Timés Square. Box 89 c-o 
Daily Worker. 


WANTED couple to share bungalow; Man- 
hattan Beach. DE 2-9257 mornings. 


STUDIO TO SHARE 


STUDIO to share. Ideal working condi- 
tions. Conveniently located. AL, 4-1086 
mornings 8-93. — 


HOUSE TO SUBLET 


NEW HOUSE, furnished, to sublet for 4 


months, Flushing, garage. INdependence 
3-3057. 


APARTMENTS FOR EXCHANGE 


2% ROOM. modern apartment, 4th floor 
walk-up, Manhattan, exchange for lower 
apt. anywhere, wife pregnant. Call GR 
5-0628 before noon or evenings. 


EXCHANGE 3-room apt. on East 96th St. 
rents $21 month, for one in lower Man- 
hattan up to $80. Call Goldstein. Sunday 
BA 2-3402. 


EXCHANGE 6 -rooms downtown, $65, for 
3-4 any boro. SP 717-2996. 


WOULD.You Like a $50 Site Beoae 


rental. 


in family home, evening meal for sister. 
Urgent. Box 88 or ALgonguin 5-0558. 


ROOM TO RENT 
(Bronx) 
ROOM for girl, kitchen privileges, West 


Bronx, 8th and Lexington subways. CY 
9-6268. 


FURNISHED ROOMS TO RENT 
(Manhattan) 


COMPORTABLY furnished studio room, 
west side, Manhattan. MO 2-5491. 


FURNISHED room, male. Call from 9 to 
10 p.m. WA 98-7508. 


GIRL, large room with kitchen privileges 
in Midtown. Call RE 17-7828. 


NEWLY remodeled living room set for 
sale $125. Call DA 8-0513 any evening. 


(Brooklyn) 


LARGE furnished room, for Man only. 
Brighton Express, Prospect Park Station. 
With business couple. UL 6-5360. 


PLEASANT Room and board with young 
couple. Brownsville. Write Box 85 c-0o 
The Worker. 


\ HELP WANTED 
SOMEONE to care for i-year old child, 
1-2 afternoons weekly. West Midtown 
address. Plegse state experiences, after- 


noons available and pay desired. Write 
Box 87 c-o The Worker. 


APPLIANCES 


WASHERS, REFRIGERATORS, new, guar- 
anteed. Gave $18-55. GR 5-0551. Ask for 
Mr. Ressler. 


FURNITURE 
MODERN FURNITURE. Built to order. Oak, 
walnut, mahogany. Cabinart, 54 E. 1lith 
St. OR 3-3191, 9-5:30 p.m. daily; 9-12:30 
Bat. 


—— 


JEWELRY 


JEWELRY, watches, silverware. Discount 


*15- 


® prominent consumers’ organization. 
Markham Amplifier. Company, 54 E. il 
Sit. ORegon 3-3191. 


RUGS FOR SALE 


RUGS--NEW AND RECONDITIONED by 
carpet cleaner. From $10 up. Central 
Carpet, 207th St. and Ninth Ave., op- 
posite Miramar Pool. 


PIANIST 


PIANIST, studied Berlin. Special care be- 
ginners, Write Bernard Silev, 600 W. 
138 St. 


ee | 


TRAVEL 


DRIVE to California, share expenses, my 
car or yours, leave by Jan. 23. Phones: 
FO 17-9344, OL 4-2338. 


— ——- 


TYPEWRITERS 


TYPEWRITERS—Ali Standard Brands. 20 
percent savings with this ad. Standard 
Brand Dist., 143 Fourth Ave. (14th St.) 


GR 3-7819. 


' SERVICE 
CARPENTRY, painting, paperhanging and 
workers, 


floor 


ALL JOBS, moving, storage, Metropolitan 
area. Call two experienced veterans. Low 
prices. Ed Wendel. JE 6-8000 day-night. 


WEEKENDS ONLY—Local and 


tance hauling; cost to you 50 percent be- 
low present commercial . 


- Union Square Optical 
Ri Service, 147 Fourth Ave. GR 


‘SUNDAY, 


‘Penalties impos ised on 
Colorado Pickets 


DENVER. — The right to picket is at stake in. a battle | 
| between. police and Coloradoans who- are fighting for an 
cad teva Soe a he Dene In a/ 
highhanded_ ure in Den- , “a 
ver police court last week, 8 MOP sa were angured at the riperied 

19 end legal picketing. was taken cel atthe rlorm school, which 
when fineteen people of a: group} long notorious for its brutality. 

ag os aa eg ag Delegations which. cesied 464 
ernor Knous demanding j in|} mands for an investigation of ‘the 
the death of 14-year-old Ruben! death and clean-up of ‘the ‘school 


saitg vasa 40" “got “This 
showed the police were trying to 


isn ial Monin 7-000 


: re era ae 


SANDRA GUTHRIE, 11, of Morehead City, N. C. ‘Cah on 
‘new net invented by her father and designed to let small fish escape 


_while holding shrimp. Sandra is 


an expert net-maker. 


COURT FREES BURKE, 
THOMPSON ASSAILANT 


(Continued from Page 2) 
Rainey pushed open the door and 
rescued the child. 

According to Mrs. Chaney's tes- 


, timony, Burke fled from the house, 
|, dropping a flashlight and tearing 


the glass knob off a door a few 
moments before the Thompsons 


arrived home, 


* 
RAINEY, the second witness, 


* corroborated Mrs. Chaney’s testi- 


mony..° He said he lost his job a 


< week ago as a housepainter becauSe 


he was a witness in the case. 


“The first time I saw Burke was 


, when he pushed his way into the 


house,” Rainey told the court. 

He repeated the badge flashing 
incident, identified Burke's badge 
and flashlight and said Burke 
claimed to be carrying a pistol. 

“I helped Mrs. Chaney take the 
child out of the bathroom,” Rainey 
testified. 

While Rainey was telling the 


. story, Judge Hofmann interrupted. 


“Have. you ever been convicted 
of any crime?” the judge snarled at 
the witness. Rainey indignantly re- 


_ plied: “No.” 


* 


B questioned by his at- 
torney, Armold Ginsbergg of 173 W. 
78th St., said he had been drinking 
‘wing in the home of Richard Mc- 
Cauley, a’Burns detective, two 
doors from the ‘Thompson house 
before he entered it. He said he 
did not know whose’ house he was 
entering. 

But. when Assistant District At- 
tommey Edward Potter questioned 
Burke, the defendant admi..ed he 
went into the Thompson house “to 
* argue with Mr. Thompson about 
Communism and give him a hard 
timé.” 


At this point, Judge Hofmann | 
admonished Potter; who was prose-| 


- guting the case in a weak and for- 
mal manner, for “talking too loud.” 

Attomey Unger stepped for- 
ward: to speak to Potter. Again 
- Judge Hofmann shouted — this 
time” at Unger. 


+» “Sit down,” the judge shouted. 


“If you do not sit down I will 
order you from this courtroom.” 
Tire was a ‘rustling of protest 


© jn the spectators’ section. A few 


low ‘hisses’ were h 


Judge 
Hofmann’ ordered 


all spectators 


CE the court. 


* 


UNGER AROSE and took ex- 
101 to the court's remarks. 


—— 


“I am an officer of this court 
and have as much right here’ as 
you have,” Unger told the court. 

Unger remained at the counsel 
tabf throughout the few remain- 
ing moments of the trial. 

Last witness was Dr. Leo Jen- 
kins, who examined the Thomp- 
son child several hours after the 
Burke incident. He said the child 
had a “bruised buttock” and was 
“over-excited, fearful and-. ever- 
talkative.” He. testified he had or- 
dered the child. not tq, appear in 
court during the .trial and had 
urged she» be taken away from 
home so effects of the incident 
could be reduced. 


The verdict of acquittal on the 
charge of impairing the morals 
of the child was unanimous. The 
court voted: two to one to void 
the charge of indecent exposure. 
Judge Northrop cast the dissent- 
a on the second count ver- 

ict. 


* 


NONE OF Burke's past record 
as a labor spy for detective agen: 
cies, his arrest in Troy, N.. Y., in 
1946 for stealing $115 from ‘his 
foster parents, was introduced at 
the trial. 

Burke testified he was working, 
without -credentials, for the Owens 
Detective Agency, 512 Fifth Ave. 
at the time of his arrest. He ha 
also worked for the John Shields|e 
Detective Bureau aboard Navy-|$ 
leased oil tankers, for the William 
Burns Detective Agency, the Port 
Protective Agency, Brooklyn, and 
for the Manzer Detective Service 
Bureau. Albany, N. Y 

He was wearing the Supreme 
Detective badge illegally, when 
he entered the. Thompson horhe, 
for the records show Burke was 
not employed by that agency at 
the time. 

. 


OLD TIME. court observers ex- 
pressed amazement at the startling 
reversal of Burke's earlier convic- 
ton. 

“With all that evidence,” one 
observer said, “1 was certain there 
would be a quick conviction. 
There must be some powertul peo- 
ple behind that private dick. It 
looks ong a big fix. That's all I 
could say 

Burke was slipped out of the 
back entrance of the court’ shortly 
after three p. m., where Ise was 
picked up by. a. secret. detective 


agency operative and’ hurried 
awéy ‘in an automobile. 
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" WEISS MONUMENTAL WORKS 


‘Oficlas Menement Realer fer the 
-\ "483 EAST 170mm he 


Cer. Washington Avenue, 
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EP een, 


Garcid -were fined on charges of 
“disturbance” and “loitering.” 


The case arose out of demands 
made by. about -200 Coloredoans 


met wit ha celd, negative response | 


jeed-bait the Garcia fight... 


from the governor, who'has long 
paraded as a “liberal.” 


they decided to carry ‘their ight 


. While the Garcia fight continues, 
|the case is being appealed’ to 4 


higher court. ' 
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Army and Navy 


See HUDSON for 


Army & Navy. Store 
105. THIRD. AVENUE 


Near 18th 6t.,.N. ¥. 3+-GR 5-907% 


Baby Carriages and 
Juvenile Furniture 


FOR LOWEST 
PRICES 


ef, Quality Baby Carringes and 
Nursery Furnitare 
SHOP AT 


BABYTOWNE 


© 425 FLATBUSH AVE., EXT. 
(Near Breeklyn Parameunt Thea.) 


® 70 GRAHAM AVENUE 
(Near Breadway, Brooklyn) 


A SIMON 


® 805 AMSTERDAM AVENUE 
(Near 60th St.. Manhattan) 
Discount te Werker Readers 


Business Machines 


TYPEWRITERS 


00 
wx. 
Lewest prices fer foreign 


language typewriters 
MIMEOGRAPHS 
Beld, Rented, Repaired 


ALL LANGUAGES 


TYPEWRITER CO. 


119 W. 23rd St. CH 3-8086- 
(Bet. Sixth and Seventh Aves.) = 


a a ae eed 


= @ Mimeos 
; Adders 
m4 Repairs 
® Sales 

e Rentals 


° ° MU 2-2964-5 


¢627—3rd Ave. 
- mear dist 


Electrolysis 


Physician im attendance. Privacy. 
featuring BALLETTA’'S NEW METHOD 
—aves lets of time and money. Men 
alse treated. Free consaltation. 


BELLETTA ELECTROLYSIS 
110 W. Sth st Tel. ME 38-4215 
Suites 1101-3 Next te Saks Mth St. 


see © eects | 


GK 3-8357 


ecccscesceseecedess 


. - Opticians and Optometrists: 


ae Hair Removed 


Complete selection of watches, prvi 
silverware at a discount of 15 te 3%. 


Watch repair man on premises... 


147 Fourth Avenue 


(Bank Bidg.) Room 319 
N. Shaffer GE 3-588 wm. vous! 


Official -TWO B’kiyn Optometrists 


UNITY OPTICAL CO. 


152 FLATBUSH AVE. 
ors Winiea” dkotonuabeles 


ELI ROSS, Optometrist 


Tel. NEvins 8-9166 


LEON BENOFF 


391 East 149th Street 


Insurance for Every Need 


L 


Daily 9 4.m.-7 p.m., Sat. 9 a.m.-3 p.m. 
EYES EXAMINED EYE EXERCISES 


Official FwOo ‘Bromx Optometrists 
‘ EYES EXAMINED 


- GLASSES FITTD 
23 EH 167th ST., BRONX 


_ 


“BRODSKY 


An — ef imsurance including aute- 
mobile. life, compensation, ete. 
799 BROADWAY New Yerk Clty 


GR $3426] 


VOX presents 
LITTLE SONGS 
ON BiG SUBJECTS : 


$3.15 


Interior Decorators 


BERLINER’S MUSIC SHOP} 


Blip Cevers, Draperies, Bed Spreads 
CUSTOM MADE 
Samples breught te home 
Free Estimates and Consulting 


LT 
SYD pecorators 


} 154 FOURTH AVENUE. (i4th 81.) 
Open till 16 P.M. . OR 4-9400) 


Restaurants 


JAD E-~~. 
MOUNTAIN 


197 Second Ave. . 
Bet. 12 and 13th Sts. 


GR 7. 9444 


— 


© Quality Chinese Food @ -‘. 


Wash. and all intermediate a col 
im New York on all above’ 


Viorids, 


Georgia, Chicago, 


Tennesseee, Arkarisas and alj way points. 


TRANSFER & STORAGE CORP. 


MOVING @ STORAGE 
FRANK GIARAMITA 


13 E. 7th ST. GR 1.9457 


mear 3rd Ave. 


EFFICIENT © RELIABLE 


—~ —2— .< 


FREE STORAGE — 380 Sars 


VAN SERVICE | 


Milwaukee, 
Minneapolis, St. Louis, Detroit, Cleveland, é 
Washington, Pittsburgh, Buffalo, Boston, 

. CY 2-2360-1-2 
CONCORD 


T 


@ DINNER & sseohetget e. 


SKAZKAS 


® 2377 Ww. - —— 6-793: 


— 


— 


vi. hot STH 


Spe. suite like Pee y “6 


i, 
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PHILIP LUTZKER. Furs ji 
<1 207—MKh iAve., 28th: Sty Mm. 706 | 
y leew st aiatie SOMO bos rs A 


J. SANTINI & Bros. Ine. 
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TOO GOOD TO GETSHOTATTHEDKG BOYS 
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WEIGHT BERT LYTELL, shown dropping Vern Lester in another recent winning 


elfort in the midwest, can’t get a big-money shot in New York. Lytell has been the victim of a 


scandalous dodge for three years noy, with most managers of the topilight 


having their boys spoiled by Bert. 


middles refusing to risk 


West 


Future All-Americans 


st Touts 2 


Two of the greatest young football players in western gridiron -history will be 
competing on Pacific Coast eonference teams next fall—it says here from San Francisco. 


Remember these names: Donald Allen Heinrich, University of Washington; 
William McColl, Stanford Univer-® 


sity. 


Rookies that bloom in the spring 


often fade in ‘the fall, bat on the 


strength of these boys’ freshman’ 


ll 


showings, coaches Howie 
and Marchie Schwartz 
tively holding their colle 
breaths.- Because these two y 
sters are being 
Huskies and the Indians 
wilderness of the PCC 
Vision. 
| x 

LETS START OFF with Me- 

Coll. Already this lad, who is only 


* School, McColl is a straight-A stu- 
dent at Stanford, majoring in med- 
icine. | 

At Stanford, he competes only 
fa 4= 5 wey ge is six 

feet, tour inches tall, weiifs 215 
pounds, plays end—and moves 
around like a flash, according 
freshman coach Chuck Taylor, him- 
self a former Stanford All-Ameri- 
can, McColk makings of “an 


> 


utstanding “player.” He is so f 
prt ho defensive 


secondary; and he is so tik and 
such a long reach that Stan- 
tord passer just tosses the ball hi 
as ate hy me 

opposing player's , Being a 
Spasketbell and baseball sate con 


"make circus~ca 


a eas | PY | a$e to 


' Stanford 


top of his of 
eCo 


and 


Up in Seattle, some fans believe 
that what made Odell recover :his 
health ‘was the prospect of coach- 
ing Heinrich during the coming 

A backfield ace, Hein- 
jrich .has .astounded those who 
have seen ‘him. “He looks and acts 
like Johnny Lujack of Notre Dame.” 
says. Lon Stiner of Oregon State. 


~ |\He is a shade under six feet tall 


jand weighs 175 pounds. 
“He is one of those rare passing 


wizards,” says Odell, “who déesn’t)s 
g line| against us, 


an opposing tackler's face and still 
te 


freshman. Stiner rings his praises 
after seeing what he did to a pre- 
viously unbeaten Oregon State 
freshman team. 

“All he did was complete 20 out 
of 25 passes and beat us by four 
‘touchdowns,” moans Stiner. 

Against Washi State, he 
was even better. Babe Hollingbery, 
former Washington State coach, 


a ” 
He has. lon itibbelonal as ; 


, 


basketball title since the famed 
“Whiz Kids,” 

Erickson, a 20-year-old glatinum 
londe junior form Rockford, was 
ja regular last season *and totaled 
147 points, hitting 32 percent of 


This year,-still com 
t 


peting against 
an for notoriety, 

is more than holding 
e Hllinis three Big Nine 
i left them at the top of 
league race, he’s been a spark 


Illinois Comes Up| 


With Whiz Kid 


CHICAGO. — An apple-cheeked kid who plays his best 
when the chips are down, Bill Erickson ‘of Illinois, may be 
the player to lead the fighting Illini to their first Big Nine 


vol" 
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VIDEO AND THE FIGHTS = 
OH IT’S SO SAD. Fight promoters are having & teal 
cry concerning television. The small clubs are playing-to 
empty houses, and the great big Garden is having-a tough 
time making both balconies meet. Even with a good card. + 
. ~ rah eis _— for a I'm sure. ven ce tan 
ub deserves sympathy of compassionate | . 
So do’the other promotional outfits throughout the country, “But 
let's coffine these few tearful remarks to 20th, because it is the 
Mr. Big of boxing promotions, andthe Garden is the never-never 
land for all aspiring fighters, 8 ca eae 
profits derivéd from all fight promotions ‘at the: House-en 49th 
Street, [he wartime profits were, shall we -staggermeg? 
memory serves me, it was a rare yht. inde | 
den ringside went for less than $15 for the cheapest ‘of . 
tion, ‘1 to the hundred and one times such immortal -fisti- 
cuffers as Johnny Greco, Lee Savold and Bobby Ruffin fought the 
main events; The top tariff for ringside is mentioned here not out 
of any noble concern for the pocketbooks of the mink-and-sable 
set who manage to fill the ringside pews very nicely regardless of 
the tariff, But the top price is important only because: it’s the 


brackets. A $15 top makes-it possible to sell a cheap balcony 
for five bucks. 


NOW I DON’T want anyone to get the idea that all the war- 
time fights at the Garden were dogs. That would: be:sheer non- 
sense. Guys just coming up and riding into their peaks; guys like 
Beau Jack, Rocky Graziano, Ike Williams, and fi Bivins head- 
lined a lot of 20th Century's promotions. Which, ofcourse; made 
the high price of a seat even more of a crime to the public—be- 
cause in order to see any of the truly top fighters (there was no 
television then) a fight fan had to pay through the nose for the 
privilege. | 

Beau Jack alone, in 23 ‘main eyents at the Garden, drew 
$1,500,000 into the tilll The Grazianos and Mauriellos always 


20th milked the war boom for everything it was worth and nev 
once considered holdiag the line ceasonably down on duca 
recall standing room space selling for $5 at s of the 

and what better indieation would you want of the Killing made 


THE POST-WAR BITE 


NOW sas sree the bonanza era and come into the post- 
high cost of living spirals ever higher. What 
managed ‘to sock away during the war (bonds, 

etc.) go through the drain. ‘Growing unemployment and part-time 
work puts in its appearance. None of this, of course, 
changes the desire of fans to attend sporting events, . | 

Understanding the fierce grip sports has upon the affections 

of the people, the promoters mg. prices: right up there... 
and in many cases some raise bite, claiming increased costs. 
And isn’t it amazing how these “increased costs” for the oters 
nevér allow for the higher cost of living thrust. not the 
fans—but the athletes. _ The mogul prices -in- one: 


ket, when for the price of 2 10-cents beer 
can keep his whistle wet and have a ringsid 


I DON’T doubt that the true-blue fi still 
g at the small fight club or the e. to take in the 
e thing video can't Capture is the .mique thrill of. 

t the ballpark or the fight arena with thousands of other fans 
seeing competition in the flesh with all its attendant atmosphere, 
Fete. But not atthe expense ef an unreasonably hi riced ticket, 
and not at the expense of a quart of milk and pound of butter, just 
oo items Which now cost him twice as much did even during 
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war, i 
the fights go on before half-empty houses. The promoters 


So 
scream about telévision cutting i their profits in. 
Sdn wiedes cane 
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delineator by which promoters scale down into the cheaper seat 


Fight fans see no reason to pay” 
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OT VISITS RUSSI 


By THOMAS MURRAY 
(Ceneral Secretary, Scotland-USSR 


Society) . 
MOSOOW. 
OOKING East. from my windo 


in the Hotel National in Mos- 
cow at the foot of Gorky St. as I 
prepare notes for this article, on 
my left I- see the-Lenin Museum 
and on my right the southwest tower of 
the Kremlin. A little further, when I look 
inte the Red Square with the Lenin Mau- 
soleum and St, Basil’s Cathedral, a seem- 
ingly endless queue is passing through the 
Mausoleum:: Numerous parties of sight- 
seers from many parts of the USSR are 


being shown: the sights :of this historic | 


place. Moscow is, indeed, a tableau of the 
life and culture of the whole vast Soviet 
Union. ; 

But since I came here a month ago I 
have traveled far and have seen and 
learned much to Illustrate the fact that 
what happens in Moscow is paralleled ih 
almost every respect elsewhere in Kom- 
somolsk, in the Urals city of the far north- 
east and in the regions of sub-tropic con- 
ditions of the far south: 

You will appreciate my motive in travel- 
ing for four nights and four days by train 
to reach the heart of Siberia at Novosi- 
birsk. There I have seen evidence which 
refutes the view, still widely held in 
Britain, that Siberia is unchanged from 
the times of the Tsars. It appears that 
I am the first Scotsman ff not the first 
Britisher since the Revolution, when it 
was the very small town pf Novoniko- 
layevsk, to visit the great industrial city 
situated over 2,000 miles east of Moscow, 
as far as from Moscow toe Edinburgh. 

Also with the kind cooperation of VOKS, 
the Society for Cultural Relations with 
Foreign Countries, and the City Soviet, it 
has been my privilege to visit renowned 
Stalingrad and to mieet and converse with 
many of its citizens. 


People Dream 
Of Avoiding War 


Stalingrad, the scene of the mightiest 
struggle between the forces of the first 
Socialist State and the greatest effort ever 
likely to be possible by the concentrated 
forces of decadence and reaction, is cer- 
tain to assume ever-increasing significance 
in the annals of history. . 

In the course of these travels I have 
had the great good fortune to meet and 
talk with very many Soviet citizens, emi- 
nent and not so eminent, but all of whom 
have contributed to strengthen my respect 


for the humanity, culfure dnd peace- 


loving sentiments of the Soviet peoples. 
These have in¢luded Mr. VV. M. Molotov, 
Foreigh Minister; Mr. V. A. Kuznotsov, 


Chaifman of the All-Union Council of 


Trade Unions and well known to many in 
Scotiand from his visit last year; Marshal 
5S. M. Budenny, Semuel Marshak, great 
admirer of Scottish culture and translater 
of the poems of Burns, among the most 
popular in the USSR of all foreign poets, 
and a great many others—teachers, rail- 
way workers, coal miners, shipbuilders, 

inee ; 

Tt is mecessary for people to understand 
fully that the still widely held views that 
it is not possible to talk freely with Soviet 
people in the Soviet Union is nothing 
more than ignorant and often deliberately 


He finds a busy, happy people 
eager to talk on all subjects 


Moccst’s Med Squate (top) locking toward St. Basil's Cathedsel, with Lenin's tenth tnd the tower of the Kremiin.on the sights 


| | ° Tt 
“The face of Novosibirsk has changed. . . .” Above ts « new apartment building housing some hundred families. 


“Prices are steadily falling . . . earnings are improving.” A candy store (below) on Moscow's Gorky St. Trade is at uniform prices, 
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Announcing... 


THE BOOK OF THE YEAR 


Fighting 


~ 


Words 


Selections from 25 years of the. 
Daily Worker 


ISTORY-IN-THE-MAKING is packed 

into the pages of this exciting, 356- 

page hook—the human drama of a 
quagter century of daily struggle to forge 
a better world. Across its pages pass great 
names and great evente—Lenin - Saceo and 
Vanzetti - Scottsboro - Mooney - Dimitroff. 
Here is the living panorama of the work- 
ers’ struggles in the Great, Depression— 
the Hunger Marchers - the sitdown 
strikes—and the forward 
march of history - Munich - Spain - Pearl 
Harbor - Stalingrad.- Suchow. The heroic 
record of labor’s day-to-day battles, led by 
the Communist Party against monopoly, 


inexorable 


against warmongers and racists, against 
exploiters and profiteers. 


Here, also, are gathered selections from 
the best of the Daily Worker’s reportsge, 
editorials, news stories, columns, cartoons 
—hby William Z. Foster, Eugene Dennis, 
Robert Minor, Harry Raymond, Elizabeth 


. t iN Aye ek 


Gurley Flynn, Ben Davis, John Gatea, 
Milton Howard, Joseph Starobin, Rob Hall, 
George Morris, Abner Berry, Fred Ellis, 


A. B. Magil, Joseph North, Bernard Burton, 


Samuel Sillen and many, many others. 


mere, agein, ls the humor of Alen Max, 
Ted Tinsley and Chips. 


Among the 120 literary pieces, 65 draw- 


ings and cartoons, you will find old friends 


like the Ilya 
Ehrenburg, Lincoln Steffens, Dyson Carter, 
Art Young, Mike Quin and Mike Gold, 
Sender Garlin and Howard Fast. 


“Veteran Commander,” 


You will be thrilled by this great story of 
the newspaper which has eonsistently 


championed the interests of labor and the 


people and has, at every step, helped 
organize the people for a better life and 


socialism. This is a book you will treas- 


ure; it is a must for your permanent 
library. 


Popular Edition — $1.50 
Cloth-bound — $2.50 


NEW CENTURY PUBLISHERS 
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A FRED ELLIS drawing which 


appeared in the Daily Worker 
on January 15, 1924 


* 
FIGHTING 
WORDS 


now on sale at: 


BALTIMORE 


Free State Bookshop 
220 N. Liberty 


BOSTON 

Progressive Bookshop 3 
8 Beach St. 

CHAPEL HILL 


Junius Scales 
P.O. Box 62 


CHICAGO 
Modern Bookshop 

- 180 W. Washington &t, 

CLEVELAND 
Literature t. 
Room 203, I 


DENVER 
Auditorium 
1018 — 15th Se. 


>" 


W. Third St. 


Bookfair, 133 W. 44th St. 
Jefferson School 
Workers Bookshop, 50 


OMAHA 
New World 
P.O. Box 1231 
PHILADELPHIA 
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mag erg My 


575 Sixth Ave. | 
13th St. 
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thought I was dead, 
Come into the bushes and I 


“I know,” said Chung, 
will tell you the story.” 


you 


66 


eh 


‘By Jack Barksdale 


if 


FENG pulled gently at the 3 
scraggly, white whiskers: on. . 


A Short Story: 


_»had_ been. killed. After that, the tiger 


Devils had come into the was seen again so that no one dared 


the night he had set for the escape, 
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when the tiger was seen the peasants had — 


few months, he _ called Huai for help and young. men. had 
: come with guns from the landlord's house, 


leave the vyillage.at ‘night. 
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ghed, and bent to pick up ‘his 


tid heavy work for Hual Kung-o. 
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(Last week’s solution) 
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ragged and your bellies are empty.” 


The Tiger of the People 2:==""== 


“Those who till the land must own it!” 
said the speaker. “We will help you take 
this land, but we can only help. You 
must furnish the strength and the cour- 
age. We can help you with our experi- 
ence and the experience of many like 


(Continued from Magazine Page 3) 


FENG was turning that answer around 
in his mind when the tiger suddenly 
said, “Can I trust you, old Feng? I have 


never really hurt anyone and I try to 
do small favors for the people when I can 
-——just as today.” 

“There was a child,” said Feng. 


The tiger answered eagerly, “Yes and 
the child died of an accident. It fell and 
its head was crushed and its body cut, 
but only some soldiers saw—some soldiers 
and Huai. He was the one who told 
everyone a tiger had killed the child. 
It was then my trouble began. Oh, my 
mother’s! I’m going to trust ‘you any- 
way. This head is too hot.” 

$0 old Feng’s complete bewilderment, 
the tiger raised its forepaws and began 
pulling at its head. Sure enough, the 
head came off, but underneath was the 
perspiring face of young Chung, whom 
everyone thought the Eastern Sea Devils 
had killed.” 

“*But how—what?” stammered the old 

d Chung, “you thought 

into the bushes and 

tell you the story. Someone may 
if we stay here and then Huai 


I 


Eg 
Hs 


you. 

“We have no guns,” shouted a man from 
the crowd. “Only the soldiers of Huai 
Kung-lo have guns.” 

“So you must take their guns,” an- 
swered the speaker promptly. “We will 
show you how to do that. . We took them 
from the Eastern Sea Devils who fight 
a hundred times more bitterly than the 
soldiers of Huai.” 

Feng asked the man beside him what 
Yen’s cousin meant by “we.” 

“Kungchangtang,” said the man without 


spoken words so much. Then he remem- 


about Chung and shouted loudly 


for attention. Everyone looked toward 
him and in another moment Chung was 
before the people in his tigerskin. He 
looked a little embarrassed at first, but 
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BRUT AGAIN he was disappointed. There 
was already excitement and a meet- 
ing of all the people before the Mouse 
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MAL BT VARIES 


E thrill that comes once in a 

lifetime. The corny old catch- 
phrase took on real meaning as 
Dorothy Shayes, eyes sparkling, 
described this scene: Some 800 
women, from. 56 nations and representing 
81,000,000 of their sex throughout the 
globe, voting unanimously to adopt a 
Manifeste for the Defense of Peace. 
Women — mothers, scientists, guerrilla 
fighters, legislators; women in the flowing 
saris of India and the unform of the 
People’s Army of Greece—all gathered at 
the Second Women’s International Con- 
gress at Budapest from Dec. 1-6. 

Dorothy Shayes, an organizer for the 
United Office and Professional Workers 
in Chicago for the past six years. was 
one of the 32 American-women chosen te 
attend the historic congress. 

“It was a working congress of women 
vigorously determined that there shall not 
be another war,” Dorothy Shayes said. 
“And when, finally, our manifesto was 
adopted, ome group of delegates after 
another arose, in a half-hour’s spontan- 
eous demonstration — cheering, singing 
their. national anthems and folksongs.” 

The congress, sponsored by the Women’s 
International Democratic Federation, was 
held in the beautiful palace of the Hun- 
garian parlament. The WDIF, which has 
consultative status at the United Nations, 
has.three main planks in its program: 
(1) eradication of the remnants of fascism 
and the maintenance of world peace} 
(2). the advance of women inte full polit- 
ical, economic and social and legal status; 
(3) and the fall protection of children in 
health and education plus the realizatien 
of their individual talents and abilities. 


It was for the implementation of this 
progranr'that the Second World Congress 
of Women gathered in Budapest just «a 
few weeks ago. 

The Chicago union organizer explained 
that she was one of the first of the 
American delegates to return. 

Deeply regretful that bad weather kept 
her from reaching the Hungarian capital 
for some of the Congress, Dorothy Shayes 
nevertheless crammed in a great deal of 
experiences. — 

A typical day’s work went something 
like this, she explained. “Ihe congress 
was in session from 9 a.m. to 9 p.m., with 
two hours recess for lunch; Reports were 
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The young women in uniform are Greek guerilla fighters, sent as delegates 
Budapest. The capless girl was wounded several times in fighting the monar 
dress at the right was alse a Greek delegate. 


An American delegate to the Second Women’s 
World Congress reports on what went on at 
Budapest. There were gala occasions and exciting 
visits into the countryside. But the 800 delegates | 
also worked hard—and forged a program of 


action, 


By ROBERT FRIEDMAN 


And all you could see everywhere was this 
great sea of torches.” 

Who were some of the women’s leaders 
the American delegate remembered most 
vividly? 

Memorable ~ 
Delegations 

Well, there was Mme. Eugenie Cotton, 
of France, a women in her 60's, president 
of the WDIPF, a scientific worker and a 
veteran of the Nazis’ Auschwits concen- 
tration camp. Nina Popova, of the Soviet 
Union; Mme. Rossi, of Italy; Marie-Claude 
Valliant-Couterier, widow of the Frencit 
Communist editor of Humanite, and re- 
elected as executive secretary; America’s 
Muriel Draper was on the podium with the 
aforementioned. 

Then there were the young Greek 
women who marched-into the meeting 


Plan, they deprive mations of their sov- 
ercignty, turning the people into servants 


ef the American warmakers. The women 


of the whole world must know that the 
Marshall Pian is mot a European Aid 
Program, but a plan ef economic and 
political servitude for the people and thus 
a step towards the preparation of a new 
war.” 

‘But, Dorothy Shayes stressed: “The 
women from ali over the world who came 
to Budapest make a sharp distinction 
between the people and the government 
of the United States." And the manifesto, 
published im five languages, appeals 
directly to the women of the U. S., Britain 
and France: 

“You must remember that a country 
which oppresses another cannot live in 


freedom. ... There can be no peace with-. 
Defend the democratic . 


out democracy. 
rights which yeu have won. Demand the 


ing for Peace 


the Second World Congress of Women in 
fascists.. The elderly woman in national 


~~ 


the country, at which delegates from the 
various countries spoke.to the assembled 
women on the historic congress. 

Gala occasions were made of these meet- 
Ings, Dorothy Shayes said. She described 
the overwhelming kindness of the Hun- 
garian women, who loaded their visitors 
with every concelvabie kind of gift, “in- 
cluding suckling pigs.” 

The American delegates had brought 
with them gifts of clothing for the people 
of the Free Greece as well as 50,000 francs 
for the children of striking French miners. 


On Jan. 28, the Congress of American 
Women, the U. 8..affillate of WDIF, will 
welcome all the American delegates back 
home with a dinner at the Hotel McAlpin. 
Thereafter, the delegates will report on 
the congress to women’s meetings through- 
out the world. 

These reports, Dorothy Shayes stressed, 
will tell American women what their sis~- 
ters the world over feel most deeply—that 
just as America is the key to the future 
of world civilization, so must the women 
of America bufld their own powerful move- 
ment for peace and progress. 
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looked upon as the leading force for world . 
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New York City Councilman Benjamin 
J. Davis, to whom this letter was 
soritten, has given us permission to re 
print it—THE EDITORS. 


Hello Ben: 

The last time you heard from me I 
was polishing the benches in the palace, 
Witnessing the election of @ great man 
(Klemént Gottwald) to the Presidency. 
Many things have happened since then. 
Both in Czechoslovakia and in America, 

I read with disgust, the arrest of 


Brother ‘that couldn't happen here and 
I’m certain the day will come when it 
won't happen in America. 

I hate to always talk about myself but, 
you know how it is when a guy is happy, 
he likes to blow off and I’m no exception. 


tEige 


f 


South Africa’s FirstCommunist M.P. — 


Letter.of former New Yorker describes life and 
work among the Czechoslovaks. Says arrest and 
trial of “‘The Twelve” couldn’t happen there. 


people have seen a Negro in the flesh.” 

The factory chairman was right. As I 
walked through the factory the next morn- 
ing-to my work department you would 
have thought it was a dress parade. About 
six thousand eyes Were on me. I could 
hear voices whispering—‘“Videt, Videt, 
chernok a velmi heshy!” (“Look, look a 
Negro, isn’t he handsome!”) 


You know the only person in the world 
that ever said I was handsome was Ma, 
and Mamas always think their boys are 
handsome, even if no one else does. 


Our factory with the aid of the Union 


and the Action Committee has a number 
of hotels and apartment houses exclu- 


thanks to the Communist Party and the 
trade unions. 


Every worker in heavy industry receives 
double ration food tickets. So to be a 
worker in Czechoslovakia makes one part 
of the ruling class, and in my opinion 
that’s just what a worker should be. 


When you hear this, you probably will 
say that I have bankers’ hours because 


I finish my day’s work at two o'clock in. 


the afternoon. But they aren’t banker’s 


* 


~~ 


CAPE TOWN, South Africa 

OTERS in Cape Town made history 

when they sent City Councillor Sam 
Kahn to Parliament as one of the three 
white representatives permitted the na- 
tives in the House of Assembly. This is 
the first time a Communist has been elect- 
ed to Parliament in South Africa. 

The Communist candidate, with 3,780 
votes, gave a crushing defeat to his two 
opponents, D. M. Buchanan, who got 754 
vyotes, and A. P. van der Merwe, who got 
194 votes. 

Negro natives of the Union of South 
Africa, although permitted seven non- 
Native representatives in the Parliament 
(three elected to each house and one ap- 
pointed by the Cabinet), are virtually dis- 
franchised. In several restricted areas, 
a limited franchise is granted on the basis 
of property ownership. But this is so 
slight that votes cast by Bantus are a 
negligible factor in any election. 

Moreover, the pro-fascist government 
of Malan has announced its intention of 
depriving the native population of even 
its seven white representatives. 


Voters outside the polling booth in 
Cape Town are shown (left) at the 
polling tables for Kahn. 


A Negro Finds Happiness in Prague 


salary as men. There are special commit- 
tees of women to look out after their 
needs and welfare. 

Also, I believe that half the employes 
of the plant are young workers between 
seventeen and twenty-six years old. And 
these young workers certainly have vim, 
vigor and vitality. They produce like 
nobody's business. There are also special 
youth committees to look after their wel- 
fare. : 

All this heaven is behind the so-called 
“iron curtain” I wish it. were possible 
to cut off a little of this so-called “iron 
curtain” and send it to you. You sould 
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The case of Thomas Cooper, 150 years ago, 
bears many parallels to the case of “The Twelve.” 
The Party (Federalists) and President (John 
Adams ) of the witchhunters were ousted in the 
next election, with the new party of Thomas 
Jefferson coming to the fore. 


_ By PETER STONE 


DAY “12” Communist lead-- 

ers stand on trial for their 
belief in Marxism and their con- 
sistent fight against American im- 
perialism. Just 150 years ago, in 
1798, there was a similar trial of “ten,” 
who had been indicted for their violation 
of the Alien and Sedition Acts. These 
laws were passed under the sponsorship 
of the reactionary Adams administration 


and were aimed at silencing opposition 
to the Federalist anti-French policies, 


The President was given authority to 
expel or imprison alien enemies as the 
- public safety might require. (This was 
for suppressing the activities of French 
agents and Irish sympathizers who shared 
their antipathy toward England). A fur- 
ther act prescribed fine and imprisonment 
for persons who combined to oppose any 
measure of government, to impede the op- 
eration of any law, or to intimidate any 
officer of the United States in the dis- 
charge of his duty; it penalized everyone 
who uttered or published false, scandal- 
ous and malicious sentiments tending to 
bring the government of the United States 
or its officers into disrepute or to excite 
the hatred of the people. 


One of the “ten” was Thomas Cooper, 
of whom Jefferson wrote, “the man who 
is acknowledged by every enlightened man 
who knows him .to be the greatest man 
in America in the powers of mind and 
in acquired. information, and that without 
single exception.” Cooper was one of 
the greatest popularizers of science in 
America, He was the best friend of Jo- 
seph Priestly (discoverer of oxygen), and 
on intimate terms with the works oi 
world: science in geology, botany, medi- 
cine and chemistry. In England he. had 
established a chemical bleaching plant 
and contributed greatly to the develop- 
ment of natural sciences. 


Began Fight 
In Youth 


Adams had good reason to fear this 
refugee scientist who had left England 
because of its political and religious in- 
tolerance. His Federalist cronies knew 
that Cooper had been the devoted friend 
of the French revolutionists. They wanted 
to eliminate this man who had refused 
/ to bend to authority in England. Adams 
wanted to silence the logic of the scientist 
who was doing so much damage to the 
reactionary policies of his government. 


The tories tried to frighten him with 
threats. But the Tom Clarks of 1798 did 
not scare the scientist. When he had 


“a similar enemies in England, Cooper 


“In the fashionable system of political 
botany, the constitution (British) is a 
sensitive plant, shrinking from the slight- 
est breath of enquiry, and therefore 

fenced round from too close 6n 
inspection, with the thorns and briars of 
the law; while the attorney general, like 
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ment of all privileged classes. He pointed 
out that such people, “sickened at the 


theught ef perpetual peace and fraternal 


union between rival nations ... that they 
regarded the people as only fit for the 
goad, the whip and the spur; for labor 
without intermission tin peace; for slaugh- 
ter without commiseration in war . .* 
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and who blaspheming against human na- 
ture itself, implously terms the great 
mass of mankind, the swinish multitude!” 


One of his speeches opposing war with 
France won strong popular approval and 
the London Oonstitution Society published 
one hundred thousand copies of the 
pamphiet for public distribution. 


He camie to this country in 1793 and 
wrote an excellent book, “Some Informa- 
tion Respecting America,” for future im- 
migrants. It was in this work that Cooper 
wrote the phrase “government of the peo- 
ple and for the people,” later made famous 
by Lincoln. His scientific interest noted 
the planetarium of David Rittenhouse and 
the contributions made by Franklin in 
electricity; the steam engine of Fitch, 
the machinery for cutting nails out of 


Cooper also warned future travellers to 
America “to take care that the captain 
has « filtering stone (for purifying water) 
and should your water smell offensive, 
add powder of charcoal... if there is 
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and became an ardent Jeffersonian. 


Cooper was soon teaching the chemistry 
of soap and glass manufacture; as well 
as the fermentation processes that occur 
in the manufacture of cheese and wine. 
He was instrumental in bringing the new 
chemistry of Lavosier to this country. He 
revised the practical and theoretical 
chemistry textbooks in accordance with 
the new experimental work of Davy, Black 
and Cavendish. Philadelphia gas lighting 
replaced the oil street lamps when he 
lectured on the safer ang better system 
of illumination. The journal of the Amer- 
ican Philosophical Society contains many 


‘papers by Cooper on iron ore, the prop- 


erties of arsenic and platinum. Credit 
is also given the scientist for his excellent 
contributions to medical jurispruderice and 


his lectures linking the natural sciences . 


with other cultural studies. 


There is, however, a big, deep stain on 
the career of this remarkable scientist. 
In England he had been the leading 
fighter against slavery “that infamous and 
impolitic traffic.” He initiated a parlia- 
mentary petition which called for an in- 
vestigation of the practice of the slave 
trade. Cooper demanded that Negroes 
be regarded as men, not brutes. 


: 1798-and 1948” 
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the man who had fought tyranny’all his 
life was won over by the ‘blandishments 


- Of southern aristocracy. When Jefferson 


that all men are created equal, and pro- 
posed instead the ideological rubbish of 
extreme states rights and Negro inferiority. 
One biographer says that “he established 
himself in the favor of the ruling class 
in the state as he did in no other place 
where he lived.” His daughter notes that 
“he adopted the feelings, and prejudices” 
of the southland, Cooper went against 
everything he had stood for and even 

It is difficult to understand how so great 
a figure was able to cast aside his life- 
time views. But it must be remembered 
that. Cooper felt that he. had been insuf- 
ficiently rewarded by the victorious Jef- 
fersonians. His biographer Malone writes, 


. “the end of the Pennsylvania period: of 


his life found him thwarted and dissatis- 
fied, suspicious of democracy as he had 
formerly been suspicious of aristocracy, 
convinced that his unusual talents were 
insufficiently appreciated.” 


But such capitulation was not enough 
for certain clerics, They insisted that 
Cooper had to resign from his job as 
President of the University of South Caro- 
lina because he was such a confirm 
materialist. , 


Views On 
Distribution of Wealth 


During the hey-day of -his political 

fighting Cooper had been the intimate of 
William Maclure, “the father of American 
geology.” This free-thinking socia] re- 
former with communist leanings had im- 
planted all the new ideas on the formation 
of the earth Into Cooper. The scientist 
was acquainted with the views of Hutton 
and Lyell about the evolutionary processes 
that shaped the earth. He taught his 
students that the biblical version of the 
earth’s creation was not found in fact 
and said, “I hold that the old as well 
as the new testaments were by no means 
meant as infallible guides In mineralogy 
and geology.” : 
* Cooper attacked the notion of scientists 
that there was a supreme being. He 
translated Broussais’ book oh “Irritation 
and Insanity,” because he was convinced 
of the materia] nature of insanity. The 
scientist also added two of his own esscys 
on materialism to this work. It was 
his great interest in this subject which 
led to thé formation of an asylum for 
the insane in South Carolina. : 


All this-was too much for the powerful 
clergy and Cooper was forced out of the 
presidency of the college, although al- 
lowed to teach chemistry. In. his last 
years he wrote a book on politica] econ- 
omy, which summarized the views of 
many advanced thinkers. He felt that 
it would be desirable if it can be accom- 
plished, so to regulate the ultimate dis- 
tribution of consumable produce, that 
every creature in society, should have a 
full and reasonable share of the necesi- 
ties and comforts of life, who contributes 
his full and reasonable share of industry 
to earn them.” 

He summed up his feeling on the Gis- 
tribution of wealth as follows: “In every 
country of Europe great capitalists live | 
luxuriously, if not idly, om the wasting 
labour of the miserable poor. Hitherto, 


poor toe little ... may ft never become 
an American system, may it perish and 
fail here.” ; 

Cooper fought all his life to clear away 
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Movies: 7 


The Case of 
‘The Boy With 
Green Hair’ 


By JOSE YGLESIAS 


WHEN DORE SCHARY ieft 
RKO after Howard Hughes took 
over, he had already become 
known as a producer of “message” 
films. His legacy to REO was 
The Boy With Green Hair which 


was released this week after being 


held gingerly by Hughes like a 
dangerous hot potato. The story 
is that the new head of REO tried 
unsuccessfully to extract the “mes- 
sage” from the movie and the 
present version is the one made 
during Schary’s administration. 


It is interesting, therefore, to 
see the kind of movie that was 
considered bold and adventurous 
during the time that production 
heads in Hollywood kneaded their 
hands and waited. The Un- 
American Committee had suc- 
ceeded in frightening a Hollywood 
predisposed to social timidity; and 
Schary, after a courageous ap- 
pearance in Washington, bowed 
to the “other studio heads and 
consented to the firing ef the two 
men who directed and produced 
Crossfire for him. 


IN THE BOY WITH GREEN 
HAIR a young war orphan picked 
up by the police-telis his story to 
a detective. i.: flashbacks it ap- 
pears that after being shunted 
from one relative to another he 
begins to feel secure in the care 
of an ex-circus’ performer and is 
accepted by the other children of 
the small American town. Sud- 
denly, one morning, he finds that 
his hair has turned green and 
the town’s attitude toward him 
changes. He is ashamed and 
frightened by them until one day 
the European war orphans of the 
posters he’d seen in school come 
to life and speak to him. They 
tell him that he has been chosen 
to be different so that people will 
listen to him when he tells them 
war is bad for children. 


The townspeople force him to 
have his head shaved and at the 
picture’s end he returns, after 
having run away, hoping that his 
hair will grow back green, so that 
he can continue to awaken people 
to his message. The movie, thus, 
dares to talk about peace, to re- 
mind people that the anti-fascist 
War was fought to establish inter- 
national understanding, and that 
we have the responsibility of re- 
building the world for the victims 
of the war. ! 


THERE ARE TWO OR THREE 
speeches which, though vague 
and sentimental, sound explosive 
enough in the context of the po- 
litical atmosphere of today. But 
choosing the symbol of green hair 
to single out the boy as a war 
orphan with something to say in- 
spires another kind of suggestive- 
mess as socially and politically 
relevant as the.message of the 
film. A boy who is reviled and 
‘feared by an average Amefican 
‘community for the color of his 
hair ig like the. American inhu- 
manly categorized and segregated 
because of the color of his skin. 

This significance did not escape 
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THE BOY WITH THE GREEN HAIR: Pat O'Brien, Dean Stockwell and Sucbere Hale in a 
scene from the new RKO film discussed by Jose Yglesias, 


Amazing 
Miss Dix 


Movies and Anti-Semitism 


By DAVID PLATT 


IT WOULD BE NICE in °48 to 
see more films coming to grips 
with anti-Semitism. 

The argument of the movie 
mog#is that such films are a dead 
loss financially was spiked by the 
sensational suctess of Gentle- 
man’s “Agreement. This film 
which grossed nearly $4 millions 
was 20th Century Fox’s biggest 
profit-maker in ‘48. An even 
stronger argument for more films 
against discrimination was the 
fact that Gentleman’s Agree- 
ment was also the studio's sec- 
ond biggest money-maker in the 
South. 


Crossfire which was produced 
on a low budget and reaped «a 
harvest of hallelujahs and spe- 
cial awards for saying that anti- 
Semitism is a.form of murder, 
also netted REO a handsome 
profit. 


Mth Crossfire and Gentleman’s ‘ 


Agreement, it should be noted, 
were made over the protests of 
top movie magnates, 

“Louls B. Mayer—who has long 
admonished Jews to talk softly— 
vote Republican and contribute 
heavily to Catholic charity—tried 
to kill Gentleman's Agreement 
while it was still in the asacript 
stage,” Millard Lampell, author 
of the novel The Here, writes in 
the February issue of Jewish Life, 
of the press tomorrow. And 
Jack Warner—“whose humanita- 
rian outlook recently took the 
form of tear gas thrown at 
striking workers from studio 
parapets — stated that Crossfire 
was ‘a stupid and dangerous 
film’.” : 

LATER THE Thomas Commit- 
tee used these two films as ex- 
amples of the sort of thing they 


were trying to stamp out in. 


Hollywood. 

“Beyond a shadow of doubt,” 
says Lampell, the “Thomas Com- 
mittee deliberately set out to 
cripple and shackle these film- 
makers who were circling danger- 
ously close to the truth in their 
pictures. In this respect, Rep. J. 
Parnell Thomas was merely the 
idjot errand-boy of the State De- 
partment, Neo longer was ‘this 
democracy stuff,’ a useful com- 
modity. It was, in fact, a dan- 
gerous one. Dangerous to Mar- 
shall, dangerous te Truman, dan- 
gerous to Forrestal. A nation 
which went te see films dealing 
sympathetically with Jews might 
wonder why its diplomats weré 


dealing sympathetically with fas-. 


cists.” ; 
Louls B. Mayer understood this 
when he announced last April 


that he was opposed to any more. 


films on anti-Semitism and 
shortly thereafter placed inte 
production two anti-Soviet films, 
Storm Over Vienna and The 
Censpirator and reissued Ni- 
notchka and Comrade X. 

The Thomas Committee, writes 
Lampell “went at its job with 
the high glee of a Christian 
Fronter defacing & synagogue. 
One of its leading lights was the 
outstanding Congressional anti- 
Semite, John E. Rankin.” 

IT I8 A FACT that nearly 
two-thirds of the 19 ‘Unfriendly 
Witnesses’ subpoenaed were ar- 
tists who had a hand in produc- 
ing anti-racial films. Lester Cole 
authored None Shall Escape; 
Adrian Scott and Edward Dmy- 
tryk produced and directed Cress- 
fire; Albert Maltz wrote Pride of 
the Marines and The House I Live 
Im; Ring Lardner Jr. wrote Bro- 
therheed of Man; John Howard 
Lawson was the writer on Sahara, 
etc. 


Everyone knew that the Tho- 
mas Committee: was out to get 
the men who had made these 
film statements for human equal- 
ity. Even Jack Warner knew, 
says Lampell. 

“And it will remain a memoery 
of shame and a new lew in self- 
degradation that when asked te 
point out ‘Un-American’ ma- 
terial which had been slipped 
inte his films, Warner volean- 
tarily chose a scene from Pride 
of the Marines” . .. where the 
fellow on the train said, ‘My 
mame is Jones, so I can’t get a 
job. It was this kid named 
Diamond, a Jewish boy in the 
Marines, a hero at Guadalcanal.’ 
Here was Warner, a Jew, choos- 
ing as an example of un-Amer- 
icanism, .a scene attacking anti- 
Semitism!” 

a . ° 

THE ATTITUDE of the top 
producers since the war can be 
summed up in the ancient Hol- 
lywood proverb: “M you got a 
(social) message send it by West- 
ern Union.” 

The trony of it all is that the 
few serious films that did man- 
age to break through—a Gentle- 
man’s Agreement or a Snake Pit 
—did enormous business at the 
boxoffice. 

It is a fact, says Lampell,: that 
the American filmgoer has be- 
come an “increasingly tough cus- 
tomer.” He wants good, mature 
films and if he can’t get them 
he can live without them and 
because of this the movie moguls 
“face a hazard in adopting an 
openly reactionary policy.” 

For in the final analysis “ifs 
the music of the cash register to 
which Hollywood dances.” 


crimination is a class weapon of 
American capitalists, — 

The point is made that people 
who make alikeness a criterion 
for acceptance into a social group 
are missing the variety and rich 
differences that life has to offer. 
And to be feared and made to 
feel inferior because you're differ- 
ent are shown in the movie to be 
an aberration of an otherwise 
sweetly reasonable community. 


without war appears in speeches 
that critics of the movie will no 
doubt say are preachy, since, in 
terms of the action, they are not 
inevitable. They are not inevitable 
because in handling the movie's 
allegory the film’s makers have 
chosen arbitrarily without an un- 
deviating respect for the material, 
what the movie should touch on. 


There is nothing wrong with 
the use of allegory tell a sig- 
nificant story dramatically, but 


in this manner the effects of the 
attacks of the Un-American Com- 
mittee on Hollywood. To make &@ 
very general point about peace 
it has to do so allegorically. The 


By BOB LAUTER 


AMONG LIFE’S little surprises 
I must mention Dorothy Dix, the 
syndicated love-and-passion prob-_ 
lem solver. I never dreamed that 
I would ever write about Miss 
Dix. But she is in an institution, 
and institutions can not be ig- 
nored. 


Her publicity states that she has 
more than 60 million readers _in 
the United States, Canada, Eng- 
land, Australia,‘ New Zealand, 
South America, Hawaii, China, 
Mexico, and the Philippine 
Islands. If this is half true, it’s 
still impressive. 


A SHORT TIME ago Miss Dix 
made her radio debut, giving 
counsel “on domestic problems, 
puppy love and heartaches,” in 
response to letters sent in by her 
audience. It is a Monday-through- 
Priday program (1:45 p. m., WJZe 
ABC). 

Nothing about the content of 
the program will surprise you. 
Miss Dix plays it close to the 
chest, and safe. She says nothing 
that will offend anyone. If young- 
sters want to take a course in op- 
position to their parents, Miss Dix 
tries to swing them around. If 
a girl writes in and says that she 


entry, twelve times in the pre- 
vious two menths, Miss Dix opines 
that this is not a. wise move. She 


YET TUNE in some day when 


lent delivery. 
with just enough colloquialisms 


her seenr 


ing to a young radio 
is expert at projecting 
and personality. 


truth is that to have treated the interesting phenomenon on some 


theme directly—there jis material 
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By HOWARD FAST 


i Write 
As I Please.. 


DETECTIVE STORIES 
AND FREE ENTERPRISE 


ie would be rather excessive to say nothing irri- 
tates me as much as a British detective story, 
since we live in a world full of such major discom- 
forts as J. Parnell Thomas, the Marshall Plan, and 
Victor Riesel. But I am somewhat put off when I 
find Joseph Wood Krutch, Ilka Chase, Raymond Gram 
Swing, as well as James Hilton and ee 
Christopher Morley all doing a col- 

lective gush of sweet praise over 

an incredible item called Ellery 

Queén’s Mystery Magazine. 

As all of the: aforementioned 
gentlemen—and the lady too—are 
looked up to as citizens of culture 
and understanding, my antipathy ,, % 
to the printed matter they espouse um 
might be regarded with justifiable suspicion. The 
more so since I have in the past observed American 
literary criticism with a jaundiced eye, and even 
said harsh words to-back up that observation. For 
all of the above reasons—and because I cannot forget 
that both Herbert Hoover and Harry 8. Truman 
adore detective fiction—I bought the latest issue of 
Ellery Queen’s gift to American culture, and read, 
among other things, the editor’s favorite story, an 
opus by Margery Allingham about a British gentle- 
man detective called Albert Campion. 

Don’t think I stacked the cards. I am given to 
understand, by those who study such matters, that 
both Margery Allingham and Albert Campion rate 
very high in this line of work, and the editor him- 
self regards the tale as being in “the classic pat- 
tern.”” It concerns, of course, a weekend at a British 
country home, and it revolves around the heartrend- 
ing problems of a girl “with eyes like licked brandy 
balls.” We learn this on the second page, and it 
is reaffirmed five paragraphs later, when the author 
informs us that the girl has “Brandy-ball eyes.” 


IN CASE you missed the point, you must wait 


a full page for the author to mention “the girl with 
brandy-ball eyes,” but immediately after this, in 
her delight at coining a phrase, the author re-defines 
her heroine as “the girl with the brandy-ball eyes.” 
A page later we discover, with excitement, that she 
has “eyes like licked brandy-balls,” and then, the 
motiff having been established, we are treated to a 
veritable barrage of “brandy-balls.” 

Having never been to ‘a British weekend, I am 
uncertain as to what in hell a brandy-ball is; but 
I do find familiar responses awakened by the amaz- 
ing banality of this piece. There is a villain called 
“young Victor Preen,” and “when angry old gentle- 
_ men in-the armchairs of exclusive clubs let them- 
selves go about the blackguardliness of the younger 
generation, it was very often of Victor Preen that 
they were thinking.” So you know that this cad 
comes from a family in “commerce,” and he throws 
“his noisy witticisms about him after the fashion 
of his kind,” offending all decent people of blood and 
title. But he is to be reckoned with, since “there 
was recklessness in the twist-of the mouth and the 
sullenness in the eyes.” 


And he and the “brandy-ball” girl are spending a weekend 
“a brace of political high-lights, an angry locking lady 
, Nedja from the ballet, a startled R.A. (whatever that 


if 


th no explanation of why it startles) as well as some 12 
13 unfamiliar faces who looked as if they might belong to 
Money, or even mere Relations.” 

is none, except that the “cad” acts ilke 


pas 


i 


the aforementioned exponents of American civili- 
. sincerely hail thig sort of thing as being “just abdut 
best,” 
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the “gentlemen” act like Galsworthy translated into 
into English somewhat loosely. It is true 
as this makes for a straw man, but it is 


Books: 


Ror Us the Liviag? an Adal 


Novel by Haakon Chevalier 


FOR US THE LIVING, by Haakon 


Chevalier. Enopf. New York. 
400 pp. $3.50. 


By ROBERT FRIEDMAN 


“MORALITY has a dimension 
in ‘time as well as in the spirit. 
And ultimately the morality of 
an action must be gauged, not 
merely by its effects on the in- 
dividual, on the issues immedi- 
ately involved, but by its effects 
on the entire movement of so- 
ciety in a world in which noth- 
ing is static or final... .” 


So speaks Professor K.G., pro- 
gressive, philosopher and pro- 
tagonist for Haakon Chevalier in 
his first movel, For Us the Living. 
The passage itself contains the 
essence of the theme of this long, 
substantial work by the trans- 
lator of Aragon and Malraux. 

Here is an adult novel, one that 
is worth reading, affirming the 
dignity of man and his right to 
security and freedom, as in thé 
words of Professor E.G.: 


“And always it is the rich who, 
having’ found their rewards in 
the world of the present, resist 
any change, who hold back “the 
progress of mankind until the 
cumulative pressure of socia)] dis- 
content acquires an explosive 
force. nAd it is the poor who 
unencumbered by possessions and 
fetters to attach them to the 
present, glimpse the future and 
form the vanguard of the march 
of humanity toward the promised 
land.” 


FOR US THE LIVING begins 
with the murder, in 1929, of Steve 
Callahan, superintendent of the 
5,000-acre Regan Ranch in Cali- 
fornia. The lovely wife of the 
brutal, ambitious Callahan, Ger- 
maine, is first brought to trial for 
the crime. But the killing, appar- 
ently a personal matter with little 
larger significance, grows in pro- 
portion as the author reveals how 
it touches at the core the entire 
fabric of social relationships. 

Germaine is acquitted. “Years 


‘later, with the arrest for the same 


crime of her second husband, pro- 
gressive and Jewish university 
teacher, Larry Hellmann, the 
Callahan murder ahd the search 
for the killer become a cause 
celeébre on'a new level, &s a 
weapon in the class struggle of 
reaction against the state's radi- 
cal movement. And then, for a 
third time, with Hellman freed 
and fighting in Spain, Angélo 
Parenti, leader of the cannery 
and agricultural unions, long a 
target of the packing interests, is 
framed for the murder of Calla- 
han, and the case becomes a 
naked instrument of repression. 
” . = 

THE CONCLUSION of For Us 
the Living is a significant one, 
both because it sums up the au- 
thor’s views on -gauging the 
morality of each action in terms 
of its effect on the entire move- 
ment of society and because it 
reveals a certain academicism 
which runs throughout the book. 

Chevalier concludes the book 
with the confession and appre- 
hension of megalomaniac Hans 
Steuben, Nazi prototype and tool 
of the packing interests, for the 
Callahan killing. But, this be- 


ing the eve of Pearl Harbor, the 
Harry Bridges-like leader of the 
stevedores asks that the docu- 
ment linking to Western 
Packers be ed in order not 
to damage the national unity and 
labor - management cooperation 
necessary to defeat fascism. This 
is an incredible turn of events, 
hurriedly done with by the au- 
thor as if he too realized ite in- 
eptitude. Moreover, it was not 
necessary to wee just such a de- 
vice to illustrate the change in 
outiook and emphasis on the Cal- 
Jahan killing along with histori- 


and personnel, % creates 


_ 


ing effect when, as is the casa 


“the some facts, though in dif- 


ferent form, are repeated as- 
length in the various trials. 
Ultimately, and ironically, howe 
ever, the chief guilt of the mur- 
der tria) and find-the-killer for- 
mat in this novel as in so many 
murder potboilers is that it often 
obscyres the people and the 
larger realitiess outside. Often, 
too, the author inserts little squibs 
of progressive sentiment which 
might otherwise flow more na- 
turally from the action of the 
novel. 
Numerous of Chevalier’s char- 
acters are excellently drawn, no- 
tably Richardson, the anti-Sem- 
itic father of Germaine; Matt, the 
plecard rightwing union leader; 
Steuben. Quigley, the cultured, 
sensitive head of the packing em- 
pire is exaggerated to the point 
of fantasy. Not because he, like 
other rich industrialists, has his 
dirty work arranged for him 
quietly so that he need not soil 
his conscience, but: because he is 
amazed and horrified that the 
dirty work—spying and killing— 
is done at all. That Quigley, in 
the last analysis attempts to de- 
stroy the evidence in the Calla- 
han killing that he finds does not 
make the character as a whole 
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For the Best in Progressive Literature 


MY 
GLORIOUS 
BROTHERS 


by 
HOWARD FAST. 


Jein now te assure yourself a copy of 


the next selection 


THE EMBERS STILL BURN: 


by IRA HIRSCHMANN 


FREE! Jack Lendon’s “The Iron Heel” 
er any one of these books free on joining: 


THE PEOPLE from HEAVEN 
John Sanford 

THE BIG YANKEE 
Michael Blankfort 


ANOTHER SUCH VICTORY by John Weaver 
—vortnsccseamast/SE THIS COUPON TODAY sses22seeeeee" 
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(Continued from last week) ' 


2 was a rattlesnake 
Rolled up so tight, 
' Those who saw him ran quickly” 


| For fear he should bite. 
Rattlesnake bite! 


Pd 


(S$ was a screw 

; To screw down 4 box; . 
| And then it was fastened | 

| .Without‘any-locks.” “~ | 
: Valwable screw! 


i iT was a ‘thimble 
| Of silver so bright! 
|. When placed on the finger, 
». It fitted so. tight! ‘ 
+, .Nicedittle thimble! 


‘:U was an upper-coat, 
_.. Woolly and warm, 
To wear over all 


_In the snow or the storm. 
.. What; 4 nice. >upper coath 


V wasa veil. . 
With a‘ border’ upon it,” 
And a ribbon.to tie it . 
- All round-a pink bonbet 
‘Pretty green yeill 


“W was a watch, 
Where, in letters of gold, 
The hour of the day‘ **’ 
You might ‘always behold. 
Beautiful watch! 


x was King Xerxes, : 
“Who wort ‘on his head 
A mighty turban, 
Green, yellow and red. 
Look at King Xerxes! 


Y was a yak 
_, From the land of Tibet: 
Except his white tail, 

_’ He was all black as jet. 
la Look: at the yak! 
is tat 

All striped white and black; 


And if he were tame, _., 
You might ride on his back. 
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TOW ic say YUMMY ‘all oer th World / 


CHINESE: This litle. Chinese gi i is. ¥ 


. DUTCH. ‘The. “Dutch children love 
-» showing you her: favorite ,sweet.. 


. @ kind ef chewy caramet tootsie 
Es a Dutch ravorite. 


FRENCH; The cory children ee. 
chocolate so much that they even eat 
Pa tla Ghia en, t 
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 Wictome snd oll the others, fF | } 
a What < can be broken without 7. Watt tt thalivocy gl looks 
| ‘bétng dropped?’ _4ng for and never wants tp-find? ‘: 

8. What ‘letter is! never fouiid in 2 

the alphabet? 

m vihet b i thie dois not Save 

“length,” breadth: or \thickness\ 
ind vi, yot cain be felt? 


becomes higher with’ the 8 
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Children of 


_. Progressives 


By VERA MORRIS 


3. The Jeb of the Parent 


week I should like to discuss a type of parent who 
fortunately is slowly becoming a rarity. In my child- 
hood they were an accepted fact, and some of my friends 


are the product of this particular 
. However, from 


cause they have so little time with 
their children, make every mo- 
ment count for the things they be- 
lieve in. No situation is ever pre- 


tionship of a labor college instruc- 
tor and his gradually unwilling 
pupil. The dining table becomes a 
podium, the living rooMf a lecture 


¥ 


: 
i 
: 


~ been parents are failing their 

children. They have been de- 
nied the sympathetic understand- 
ing and guidance they need to de- 
velop into healthy adults. To 
brush aside their childish worrries, 
their fears and gropftigs and curi- 
osities are inconsequential in the 
broad scheme of things is to say to 
them, in effect, “You are nothing, 
you are unimportant.” 
Denied the friendship, the nor- 
ma) parent-child relationship they 
have a right to, many of them 
grow up with a resentment against 
their parents, and the cause which 
made their parents lose sight of 
them as children and regard them 
merely as pupils. 
Not all of them carry this re- 
sentment on, of course, and I sup- 
pose that there are a great many 
who carry on in the fight, but I 
can name at least a dozen such 
adults and teen-agers who are 
merely passive onlookers, worn by 
the struggle before they ever en- 
tered it. How much better it would 
be if parents, even with little time, 
used that time to give the child 
the reassurance and help and love 
he needs! As each problem arises, 
it can be explained, in the child's 
terms, at the level of his under- 
standing, arousing his curiosity, 
and encouraging him to search for 
answers as well. Such children 
could be eagerly looking forward 
to the time when they march at 
their parents side. 


LINGERIE TREASURES 


FIGURES 1, 2, 3 and 4 show 
how to make adjustments to your 
pattern to meet some of the com- 
problems that oc- 
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Amusing the Sick Child 
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Patternand 
Make tt Fit 


By MARION LAMB 


ANY years of experi- 

ence and practice go in- 

to the subtleties of good 

cutting, on which the success 

or failure in making of any 
garment largely depends. 

For your own profit and interest 


1)? YOU have sniffle trouble these days? Then get out 


the paper plates. If your patient is a child, he will be 
amused by the colorful designs and pleased that he doesn’t 


have to worry about breakage 
while he balances his lunch on 
his bed tray. 

The rest of the family will be 
grateful because perhaps they will 
be spared a dose of his germs. 
Since a child doesn’t like his 
drinks too hot anyhow, you can 
even use paper cups with a 
Plastic straw supplied to add in- 
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A Sniff at the Abundant Life 
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We might try to distract the Un-Amierican Committee 
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In Russia 


“(Continued from Magazine Page 1) 
the Seviet disarmament and atom bomb 
destruction proposals. Nina Blokhina, 23- 
year-old shot-firer In a Kuzbas colliery, 


“We dream of avoiding another war. We 3 
VU 


have experienced war, We shall be very 
happy if there i no war.” | 


Political Awareness 


A National Trait 


I spoke were familiar with many impor- 
tant details of the political and trade 
union machinery of Britain. They were 
all extremely well and accurately informed 
about the international situation and 


about the foreign policies of the govern- 
ments of the United Nations. This is sup- 


ported by the extraordinary demand for 
the newspapers, the contents of which are 
. &lmost exolusively devoted to lengthy re- 
ports on home and international, eco- 
nomic.and political, questions. It is evi- 
dent te me that the peliticsl awareness 
referred to by Lenin is now developed as 
@ universal national characteristic. 

This explains the unprecedented tri- 
umphs of the USSR and it is the most 
potent factor which her enemies must 
face. I doubt if these enemies understand 
ita significance. We have, for example, 
the spectacle of some scientists professing 
to sneer at the theories of Lysbtnko, the 


I founda that most of those with whom 
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production. The great f hardware, 
drapery and shoe shops collective 
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mote village gets its due proportion of 
consumer goods. ‘There is no rationing 
of anything, although it sppears that, 
despite rapidly increasing supplies, these 
sometimes fail to keep pace-with the 
more ‘rapidly increasing demands, espe- 
‘Glally for clothing and footwear. , 
I was interested also in their attitude to 
the family and took some trouble to find 
out what are the trends of thought. I 
think it would be fair te sum up my con- 


clusions by quoting a Volga boatman, a 
member of the Communist Party. He re- 
marked that married life is a poor affair | 
without children. There ean be no coun- 
try where respect for and care of the child 


is held in greater esteem than in the 
Soviet Union. 


I have endeavored to give you a fair 
picture. It is by no means overdrawn. I 
could give many instances where improve- 
ments can be effected: housing, clothing, 
quality of some articles, restosation of. 
war-devastated areas. But these are 
longer serious difficulties for the 
She has means for solving every 
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First trial in 150 years “4 
to outlaw a political. 
party starts Monday ~ 


On Sale Saturday and Sunday —See Page 2 
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FENSE OF ‘12’ 


Crusade Will Press 
For Negro Rights, 
Fight Witchhunts 


= | ——See Page 2—— 
EUGENE DENNIS | 


JACK STACHEL 


By Joseph North i e 
Curtly scribbling. the two words “Motion Denied” to 
the plea of the twelve indicted Communist leaders that their) 


éase be postponed ninety days, Judge Harold R. Medina. 

pie Ae wien ooh I ae Sete and foreign editors alerted | 
The motion, argued Thursday at one 

Federal Court, sought delay . 's Big Show’ 

the following reasons: William Neviti before: hes this 

illness, ‘ govern- | 

waar iindional dai cod the ment stacked the cards so heavily 


inst defendants as they have in |,. 
debeav'astdl tat maue thas to cee (em 
pare the case this case of the 12 Communist 


leaders whom George Barnard 


Denial of the motion means that called 
the most fateful trial in Amerionn sag has the Twelve Apos- 


history opens Monday 10 a.q. -in 71.2 i . 4 trati put ck basi i j ‘The trial opening Monday is on 
Court, Room prosecution's contention that rine . cml PY 
ennes New York. auD, For the Communists “will. have’ their). . Ry | ment. A the first indictment alone—that' of 


- ; violable is itself a massive blow to th ime sir 
It is the first time in America’s day in court’ travesties the con-|,. democracy. "These indictments were brought 


Gentary sed: half that-a political | ™stionsl guarantee to fair trial. . , | i i by a Federal Grand Jury that was 


Here are the facts: , thoughts, not deeds. literally hand-picked. Even Federal 
gets) Sey tie big sews, . Veen the National Committee ESSENTIALLY, we witness. 2 


* Judge John Clark Knox has admit- 
‘\men of the Communist Party walk|Procedure to: outlaw an American) pyr CRAND JURY did not|ted that the federal jury system 
paper chains tumbled over each) into the courtroom Monday, they | political party. For, as the indict- | charge one solitary overt act, —_ here consciously puts a premium on 
other to get their court-room reser-|enter with a realization that must|ments show, not only these 12, but charge sole the blue-ribbon selectees—the bank- 
vations, the telegraph-service$ in-|rapidly become the property of all|all Communists will be liable to , ers, business executives, individu- 
stalled their maze of wises to flash|Americans. The Communists in- heavy punishment—10 years im- yas no whose interests are identified 
‘bulletins to every part of the/sist that the trial, in essence, is that prisonment, And, subsequently, as | ne * (Coritinued on Page 1 12) 
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| “Thousands to Assail adits 
Demand Civil Rights for Negroes 


When Judge Harold R. Medina’s gavel smacks _ the 
|bench in New York Federal Court Monday, opening the 
trial of the 12 Communist leaders, delegates will be gather- 
ing in the nation’s capital to call for an end of the witch- 
hunt trial, for protection of the rights of the Negro people, 
and for advancement of the civil liberties on which the 
country was founded. 

At exactly 6:30 Monday morning the big New York 
City delegation to the National Civil Rights Legislative 
Gonference are scheduled to board a train at Pennsylvania 
Station. The. group will speed to Washington where it will 
sacet with cilek troupe frets theougheet die neilai M4: AFI. 
‘|Labor Union headquarters, 523 New Jersey Ave., N.W.; to 
launch the 1949 civil rights drive. 

Sponsored’ by’ the Civil Rights Congress, the conference: will 


be the forerunner of the People’s Freedom Crusade, which’ will rally 
in Turners Arena, Washington, the next day, Jan. 18. 


THE DELEGATES to both these big people’s gatherings are 


scheduled to. t every major, industrial and farming area 
in the country, from coast to coast. 


Many of the delegations are already on their way from Gali- 


| the North, West, and Middle West States. Those who can- 
Selection .of jury panel for the government’, frameap trial of the 12 Communist leaders, sot 
scheduled for Jan. 17, “taissed” on either side of this high rental apartment house at 296 not appear personally at the Washington ‘rallies are reported to. be 


on wiring in their messages of support. 
W. 12 °St. ——. this swanky apartment house and none from the workingclass The following oebol hirkeca atta Cie pune Gen 


gress 
by Richard Lynden, of San Francisco, secretary of the CIO Ware- 


eremmece surrounding it. 
in 
the en fry ohne ie fall postoration of 


their civil rights as guaranteed under the Constitution.” 


HAND-PICKED GRAND JURY === 


By Art Shields 


‘The same “cold war’ bankers. and incherstrial mono polists, whom|"® die 
The Worker has been denouncing many years, helped soli the federal }Lew. Repeal of rand Taft-Hartley 
grand j jury that indicted the 12 Comm unist leaders who go on trial Monday. MPP: amrcrs the Un-Ameri 


anti-labory’ Hearst organiza- 
“rd 
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Robert A. Lovett and Greek Royalist Am- 
bassador Vassili C. Dendramis in Wash- 


-_—_, 


HOLD NAZI LOOT 
LONDON.—The Athens government 
is illegally holding on to the 


bre 


According to a 


slain by the Nazis, it was ed 
by the London Jewish Chronicle. 


a HE WORKER, SUNDAY, JANUARY 16, 1949 ae 3 


Greek Fascists Hold 500 israel-Bound Jews 


tion, approaching the shores of, Inrhel estates of Jewish families 
after a decade of unspeakable horrors and 
desperate wanderings, to contixue their 
journey to their national home.” 


> 


of 


of the 
law passed in 1946, the 


A meeting ‘of representatives of Jewish 
communities throughout Greece  pro-* 
tested to the water pees ym law had 
not been enfo 
involved was “deteriorating” in the hands 


and that the property 


government, while ae: survivors 


were in acute need. ~ 


Mao Ts se-tung Sets 
Peace Conditions 


NANKING. — Mao Tse-tung, Communist leader of the 
People’s Liberation forces, today laid down eight conditions 
for- eer 3209 in China, according to a People’s Liberation broad- 


heard here. This was the first @- 


statement by Mao since the peo ple 
in the territory still held by Chiang 
en 3 began to clamor for 


P The broadcast listed the condi- 
tions proposed by the People‘. 
Liberation forces as follows: 

® Punishment of war criminals 
—This wou] undoubtedly include 
Chiang avd his henchmen who 
have been named in Peoples’ Lib- 
eration war criminal lists. \ 

® Abolition of the constitution 
adopted last year by Chiang’s 
“National Assembly.” The Peo- 
ple’s Liberation forces have re- 
— the document 
as 


® Abolition of the present form 
of government. 

® Reorganization of the na- 
tional army according to dem- 
ocratic principles. 

® Confiscation of bureaucratic 
capital. - 

© Immediate land reform, 
breaking up large estates and 
parceling them out to small farm- 
ers. . 

® Cancellation of all treaties 
which have sold out the people 
of China. 

® Organization of a consulta- 
tive conference, without reaction- 


ary members, to form a new dem- 
'ocratic government. 


BLASTS CHIANG 


The peace terms climaxed a 
2,000-word statement attributed 
to Mao. Much of the broadcast 
was devoted to sharp criticism of 
Chiang’s government and the 
American aid which has enabled it 
to “slaughter the Chinese people.” 

“The... reactionary government 
brought in the American govern- 
ments naval and air force. to 
occupy China’s territory, and ac- 
cepted the American military ad- 
visory group $ participation in the 
Chinese civil war,” the broadcast 
charged. 

“It obtained from the American 
government large quantities of 
planes, tanks, heavy and light 
artillery, machine guns, rifles, 
shells, ammunition and other mili- 
tary materials to slaughter the 
Chinese people.” 

The radio attatk accused Chi- 
ang’s government of oppressing “all 
democratic groups and peoples 
organizations,” and backing finan- 
cial acts which “plunged the masses 
into bankruptcy.” 

“Now, at last, the people of 
China have come into their own 

(Continued on Page 12) 


BRITISH CONSUL DUCKS 
DELEGATION ON ISRAEL 


The British consul was not in 
Friday evening to a delegation 
from a picket line of 350 which 
demanded an end to the war 
against Israel. The picket line at 
the office of the British Consulate 
General, Fifth Ave. and 34 St., 
was sponsored by the New York 
State Committee of the Commu- 
nist Party. 

The delegation, headed by How- 
ard Johnson, state educational di- 
rector of the CP, ran a gauntlet 
of cops to enter the consul’s of- 
fice only to be informed that he 
had departed for home. An aide, 
however, took the statement and 
made a vague offer for another 
appointment at some indefinite 
time in the future. 

“British acts constitute a threat 
to Israel, to the Arab peoples of 
the Middle East and to world 

the statement declared. 
Dive recoguize at the same time 


By Senator Phil A. Buster 


WASHINGTON 

I am 100 percent for President Truman’s 

budget. It is a real peace budget 

the President asks 21 billion dollars for war 
purposes shows how devoted he is to peace. 


the complicity of our own goy- 


ernment and: its own imperialist 


course with regard to Israel and_| 
the entire Middle East.” 

The pickets were heard and 
seen by thousands of homeward) 
bound workers and department 
store shoppers. 

“Bevin gives the bullets—Tru- 
man gives the money,” the signs 
read and the pickets chanted. 
“Stop the war against Israel,” “Lift 


the embargo,” “Full recognition of | 


Israel.” One .placard read: “Bevin's 
Britain—‘Socialist’ in words, im- 
perialist in deeds.” 

Leaflets were distributed to 
spectators and passersby urging 
common action, to aid Israel. 

‘ Other members of the delega- 
tion which visited the sees of- 
fice were William Norman, state 
secretary; Horace Marshall, repre- 
senting Councilman Benjamin 'si 
Davis; and Mrs. May Miller. 


By Rob F. Hall 


ments Friday were: 


.© The State Department issued 
a six-page printed statement as- 
serting that gee aid to the 
western bloc is required by Soviet 
“obstruction” of the United Na- 
tions. 


® Michael J. McDermott, the 
department’s press officer, told re- 
porters that nations which ‘refuse 
to join collective military agree- 
ments with the U.S. will be barred 


from this coun 
® Acting Secretary of State Rob- 


with ambassadors of the five coun- 
tries already in the western bloc— 
Britain, France, Belgium, Nether- 
lands and Luxembourg. 


The State. Department pro-’ 
nouncement of the North Atlantic 
pact was one of the “foreign af- 
fairs outlines” which -it issues 
periodically. It argued that the 
pact was a “regional” understand- 
ing as provided by the San Fran- 
cisco charter and therefore was 
not.in violation of. the United Na- 
tions covenant. 


“The end result, if not the aim, 
of the Soviet program has been 
to weaken the effectiveness of the 
UN and to shake the confidence of 
many ple in it as an instru- 
q | ment of peace, ” the statement said. 
| Although the department contend- 
ed the pact was not directed 
against any nation, it made it 
clear it considered the USSR rep- 
resented - a “threat of armed ag- 


| gression.” 


PRESSURE OTHERS 


Meanwhile, the U.S. is using 
all available pressure to bring at: 
least six additional countries into 
the pact, including Portugal, Ire- 
land, Iceland, Denmark, Norway 
and ‘perhaps Ttaly, 

The McDermott comment was 
interpreted as a further buildup 
of that pressure. Swedish news- 
papers have recently expressed the | 
opinion that Sweden need not 

the pact in order -to receive 
military lend lease. But McDer- 


- 


Point of Order 


Senator Phil A. Buster on the New Congress 


By ‘ALAN MAX 


— unless, after the 21 billions are appropriated for 


force need still 
— the fact that 


come 
ot pha 


Bg glam amrn py reas aml wpa 
President's peaceful intentions, promises 
to ask, in the near future, for a few more billions 


armaments, it turns out the army, navy and air- 


more for peace. 


_As for repeal of the Taft-Hartley Law, that 
first, just as the President promised. 
before we have repeal, we 


pact which is designed to establis 


from + receiving. military supplies 


ert A. Lovett met at 3 p.m. Friday | ~ 


o— 


State Dep’t Attacks — 
Soviets to Alibi New 
Military Agreement — 


WASHINGTON. — Finishing touches are being put to the North Atlantic military 
a western anti-Soviet bloc led by the U. S. Develop- 


mott differed. “It is‘ natural that 
such supplies as may be available 
should go to countries associated 
with us in collective defense ar- 
rangements, he said. 

Scheduled for military aid un- 
der this principle are: 

® Latin - American countries, 
members of the inter - American 


mutual defense system. 

* Nations of western: E 
which sign the North Atlantic pact. 

® Greece, Turkey, Korea and 
China. 

McDermott did not include 
China in his original list but added 


it when a reporter aka eats: him 
about its omission. 
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SANDRA GUTHRIE, 11, of Morehead Cy i C.. pera west 
new net invented by her father and designed to let small fish escape 
while holding shrimp. Sandra is an expert net-maker 


number of E jobless may reach 
4,000,000 this spring. 

The Bureau Employment Se- 
curfty said that unemployment 
claims are higher now than at, any 
time since the 1946 crest, and are 
| rising more rapidly than at that 

i All states except Indiana, 


jump when last week's figures are 
Bie es 


Officials expect another big T 


Predict 4,000,000 will -. 
Be Jobless by Spring 


WASHINGTON. — Government figures indicated Fri- 
day that unemploymient may be heading toward a new 


|postwar peak. Government and labor economists say the 
re 
persons this spring. Some statisti- 


cians said privately, however, that 
that might be a good guess. 
Chairman Edwin G, Nourse of 
President Truman’ economic 
council said the rise in unemploy- 
ment is spotty. 
Latest government figures 


showed 1,941,000 unem 
December. But initial 


1—That from on or about April , 


: J, 1945, and continuously there- 
7 after up to and i the date. 
| Of the fili 
_ the Southern District of New 
| York, and elsewhere, WILLIAM 
Z. FOSTER, EUGENE DENNIS, 
also known as Francis X. Waldron, 
OHN B.-WILLIAM 


Bape aa 


Vie i aRAEY ResTOst | New 
also known as/ tional 


TES, 

el Regenstreif, IRVING POT- 

~ ASH. GILBERT GREEN, CARL 
: WINTER and GUS HALL, also 
| known as Arno Gast 


filing of this indictment, in | 


the.) 


defendants - ~ herein, unlawfully, 
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26, 1945, for the purpose of con- 
sidering and acting upon said res- | 
jolution as amended. 


| aa would meet from time to ti 
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said Party and responsi- 


| Tig ote ithe 3 
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“6-1 we fre a ut of i conspiracy 


af the Act of June 28, 1940° 


\tions11 and 13, Title 18, United 


States Code), commonly | known as 


the Smith Act. 


UEA sails Congress 
Demo Support for T-H Deal 


| Zhe Werker Washingten Beress 


WASHINGTON. — Russ Nixon, United. Electrical Workers legislative representa- 
_ tive, declared Friday that the chairmen of the’ Senate and House Labor Committees are}; 
deal. They. propose to wrap a Taft-Hartley 
amendments to .a9———~ 
Postcard Campaign 


for Gerhart Eisler 


for a 
Not Suited for Snow 


“maintaining their ‘p 


pretty Las Vegas, Nev., * 
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one 


one-package 
labor with a new law as bad as the 
present Taft-Hartley law, he said. 


two-day campaign on Capital Hill 
‘where they saw 25 Senators and: 


rT 


pomas (D-Utah), 

Senate 

, “doesn’t understand the 

urgency” of getting rid of the Taft- 
Hartley Law, Nixon 


| Rebi 
Wednesday, im the 


and in the weekend Worker. 


TO BE RELEASED | 
FROM PRISON SUNDAY. 


| sephson will appear ‘in Washing- 


ton Tuesday to in the 
y participate 


casein Siacpladt 
SSS Si gg hansS alts | 


; Pinatiiepe cel samp Sherer) -ereietirs wns ewes * 
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Foreign 
| yesterday by Abner Green, exe- 


10, N. Y. 


A postcard campaign to Presi- 
dent Truman urging to facilitate 
the immediate departure of 
Gerhart Eisler from the United 
States in order that he may re- 
turn to his home in Germany, 
has been initiated by the Ameri- 
‘can Committee for Protection of 
ign Born, it was announced 


cutive secretary of the commit- 

Postcards may be obtained by 
writing to the American Com- 
mittee for Protection of Foreign 
Born; 23 W. 26 St., New York 


Guerillas. 
In North Greek ity 


The Greek fascist governm 


Hold 


poured fresh. tr 


the battle for Naoussa Oo rriday. Tr the 2,000. gu 
snclenl of Gua aorth Cres tone doowed an igus of one 


After three®— 


governmen | 
ported that long lines of i 
leading prisoners, could 


force were fighting Seneaie on the 
shores of the Corinth Gulf near the 


village of Mati. 


History of CPSU 


Offered This Term. 


The histéry of the Communist * 
Party of the Soviet Union, up to the 
October Revolution, will be dealt 
with in the Winter Term of: the 
Jefferson School, which ey hein 
week.. The instructor will he David 
Galdway, executive ees 
School. 


Other-courses of 

include: The’S Socialism, 
to be given by Harold Collins,‘for- 
metly Chairman of the ‘Institute of 
Marxist : Studies: and ‘Dialectical 
and Historical Materialism, ta be 
given by’Dr. Howard Selsain;. sd 
rector of the School. 


Registration -for the Winter 


Term is now g on and will 
cin thro Sete turday, Jan, 22. 


Labor | 


rted. “Our/f 


—— 


HELP 


STOP 


ARR 


THE INDICTMENTS AGAINST 


THE 12 COMMUNIST PARTY LEADERS! 


EVERY. NEW READER | 
IS A NEW FIGHTER 
FOR CIVIL RIGHTS 


“Putting a political party on 
trial means putting the Bill of 
Rights on trial. If the Ameri- 
can people understood this, 


_mo such trial could take place, 
Every sub to The Worker 


spreads this understanding.” 
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fos = “al : ne 


reer ioe Thigdint ten veer avin iv ee 


This sub in honor of ROBERT THOMPSON | 
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wists ae 


13th St. New York 3, Ni ¥: 


(TtR,. RrSBie), 1H see ha bea 


Tekh “hiitieny ede — 


the twelve Communist leaders 


. 
- 


; 


b= | Guild of Catholic Lawyers; Ameri- 


Protest Board of Ed. Mo 


To Bar Jewish Schools — 


By Louise Mitchell 


The resolution calling for a ban 
of ‘after-school facilities to 13 of 
the JPFO’s 129 New York City 
schools is supported by the Chris- 
tian Front Tablet; World Telegram 
and sponsoréd by the discredited 
ex-Rabbi Benjamin Schultz of the 
American Jewish League Against 
Communism. Other backers are the 


can Legion county organizations; 
Board of Trade; New York Knights 
of Columbia New York chapter 
and New York State Federation of 
Labor 

Spokesmen for these ps re- 
peated stale charges “subver- 
sion” and “un-Americanfsm” 


against the JPFO, basing them- 


MARK 20th ANNIVERSARY — 
OF DEATH OF JULIO MELLA 


HAVANA.—This past week 


anniversary of the assassination of the beloved Julio Antonio Mella, 
student, athlete, patriot and founder of the Cuban Communist 
Party. Mella was murdered in exile in 
Mexico City by gunmen of -dictator Cus- 


tavo Machado. 


In all the major cities of the island, 
busts of Mella were unveiled in moving 
ceremonies. In Havana, the Mayor, a 


member of the government party, 


resented at the unveiling. ‘Scores of or- 
ganizations, many of them far fronr Com- | 


munist in outlook, held memorial 
for the young Cuban hero. 


Mella is the name associated in the | 
minds of Latin Americans with the revolt | 


against Machado, who then bore 


name “Butcher’ now held by another Wall 


Street-State Department 


blic puppet, 


Next Saturday, Jan. 22, Cuba will mark the first anniversary 
of the murder of another martyr, sugar workers’ leader Jesus Menen- 
dez, slain’by a police captain who still holds his post under the 


present government. 


Cuba commemorated the 20th 


was rep- 


meetings 


the nick- 
Rafael Trujillo of the Dominican 
4 


‘Repeated charges that a ban of school facilities to the Jewish People’s Fraternal 
Order ‘would be interpreted as reflecting anti-Semitic attitudes on the parteof Board of 


|Education members was believed to have stayed a decision last Thursday at.a public 
hearing. ) = P 


> 


SUNDAY 


ve 


selves an Attorney General Clark's 
“subversive” list. 

Mrs. Betty H. Donnolly, of the 
State AFL, said that no labor 
teacher should be allowed “who 
isn't anti-Communist.” A spokes- 
man for the Kings County Ameri- 
can Legion called New York City 
“the hotbed of Communism” and 
said parents sending their children 
to JPFO schools were being mis- 
led. Numerous parents later re- 
futed these phony charges. 
DANGEROUS PATTERN 

Sag against the ban pointed 

to the dangerous pattern adopted 
by the Board in the past two years 
to suppress progressive ideas and 
persecute progressive teachers in 
the school system. George Timone, 
an O'Dwyer appointee and’ pro-. 
Franco supporter, sponsored a sim- 
ilar ban last year, but it was de- 
feated. Howeyer, the present tem- 
per of the Board. puts the decision, 
to be made in a few days, in doubt, 
since men like Timone appear to 
be pulling the strings. 
Rubin Saltzman, general secre- 
tary of the JPFO, pointed out that 
Schultz, sponsor of the ban resolu- 
tion, was completely discredited 
and that Rabbi Stephen S. Wise 
had called him “unworthy” of 
being a rabbi or a Jew. Saltzman 
said the schools were dedicated to 
teaching children the progressive 
history of the Jewish people. 

Joseph Brainin, chairman of the 
American Division of the Jewish 
Writers and Artists, pointed out 


tion or leader appeared at the 
hearing in defense of the ban. 


Rabbi Abraham Bick, of the 
Rabbinical Council of the United 
States and Canada, declared that 
“any decent rabbi considers it 
below his dignity to speak to 
Schultz.” 

If the Board passes the resolu- 


CIVIL LIBERTIES CONGRESS 
PROTESTS TRIAL OF ‘TWELVE’ 


The trial of the 12 Communist 
leaders, scheduled to open Monday, 
was denounced by the American 
Civil Liberties Union yesterday as 
an “unwarranted use of the only 
peace-time sedition law in Amer- 
ican history since 1798.” 

Roger N. Baldwin, director of 
the Union, said his organization 
will take no part in the trial. But, 
he stated, in event of convictions, 
it would offer its aid. 

The Civil Liberties Union, Bald- 
win explained, “is in no way sym- 

thetic with the Communist Party 
but is acting entirely in the inter- 
ests of civil liberties for all Amer- 


government's prosecution 
of 
under the sedition act of 1940,” 
Baldwin declared, “rests solély on 
the utterances and publications of 
the Communist Party.” 

e one story Friday, the 
| News, biggest Harlem 
Negro weekly printed an interview 


Zionist Council Raps 
British Aggression 


i! 


: 


tet 


i 


i 


F 


' 


with Henry Winston, organizational 
secretary of the Communist Party 
and one of the 12 -indicted leaders. 
The Negro Communist hit the 
prosvcution &s “an attempt of anti- 
democratic, pro-fascist elements to 
wage war not only in the realm of 
ideas, but against democratic prac- 
tices.” 
Winston told the Amsterdam 
News that the indictments have 
come about because “men in po- 
sitions of power are unsure of their 
program and have no faith in it.” 
Eugene Dennis, general. secre- 
tary of the Communist Party, yes- 
terday greeted the third national 
convention of the Canadian Labor 
Progressive Party, expressing con- 
fidence in “the Canadian working 
class and its vanguard party.” 
Dennis wired the convention: 
“Please assure your comrades that 
we keep in mind the welfare and 
pro of Americans On both sides 
of the border, as the 12 indicted 
members of our National Commit- 
tee defend in court our Communist 
Party andthe cause of economic 
' democracy, peace and 


RALLY IN BROOKLYN 


at St. Augustine’ -E 
Sk. Ee 
and Lafayette 


ey 


ro 
How to Get There 
CRC announced departure 


Rights legislative conference on 
Monday and for the Freedom 
Crusade on Tuesday 

Conference -delegates were 
urged to be at Penn Station at 
6:15 a.m. Monday in order to 
catch the 6:30 a.m. train for 
Washington. 

Those participating in the 
Freedom Crusade on Tuesday 
were urged to be at Penn Sta- 
tion at 7 a.m Tuesday to catch 
the 7:15 train for the capital. 

Special train tickets for the 
Freedom Crusade will be on 
sale at New York State Civil 
Rights Congress, 23 W. 26 St., 
OR 9-1657. The price of the 
ticket is $10. 

The office will be open 
Saturday, 10 a.m. to 5 p.m.; 
Sunday, 2 p.m. to 6 p.m.; Mon- 
day, 10 a.m. to 10 p.m. 

In Queens tickets may bé ob- 
tained at American Labor Party 
offices in Long Island City, 2303 _ 
45th . Road, at ‘the following 
hours: Sunday, 6 to 10:30 p.m.; 
Monday, 10 a.m. to 10 p.m. 

In the Bronx tickets may be 
obtained at 1239 Southern 
Boulevard at the following 
hours: Saturday, 10 a.m. to 5 
p.m.; Sunday, 11 a.m. to 5 p.m.; 

Monday, 10 a.m. to 10 p.m. 


_|of the late William Milton, who 


was slain by a Brooklyn policeman. 


tion, said Councilman Eugene Con- 
nolly, it will give “subtle aid to 
the growth of anti-Semitism in the 
United States.” 


Lee Pressman, Se for the 


years JPFO has been using 
the schools, all reports on its ac- 
tivities néver indicated anything 
irregular with its teachings. He 
stressed that the Clark ruling of 
“subversion” against the Interna- 
tional Workers Order was a matter 
for the courts, but that Clark, him-: 
self, was delaying court action. 
The time will come, said .Mrs. 
Rose Russell, of the Teachers 
Union, “when America will reject 
this most un-American of all phe- 
nomena — the power of one man 
without trial or hearing to brand 
organizations as subversive.” 


RAPS ANTI-SEMITISM 


William Wartofsky, a Pulitzer 
scholarship student and graduate of 
JPFO schools, told the Board that 
he was frightened to hear in the 
Board’s headquarters snickers when 
persons talked with Jewish accents. 
Leonard Leader of the Furriers 


JPFO, pointed out that in the four 


; sty 3 | = 
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jand it was only teachers with 
names like Rubin, London, Jaffe, _ 
Wallach, Lederman and Gutride 
who were under attack. 

Other speakers who opposed’ the 
ban were William Levner of the 
American Jewish Labor Council; 
Arthur Schutzer, ‘state’ secretary of 
the American Labor Party; Eric 
Strong of the United Shoe Workers; 
and Dr. Raphael Mahler, a teacher 
in JPFO schools. 
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suITs 
OVERCOATS 


for men who demand the 
“best” in quality and style. | 


SAVE 


$10 - $15 


ON EACH GARMENT 


Joe e Paul 


“Creative Styling” 


117 STANTON STREET 
(cor. Essex St.), N.Y.C. 


Joint Council said a pattern of per- 
secution was working in the schools 


that not a single Jewish organiza-' 


time for trains to both the Civil | 
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U.S. Schools in Danger, Worker. Awards, ‘Twelve’ _ 
Teachers Union Warns To Feature Lenin Meetings 


By Louise Mitchell Main speakers at the New York)“we also matk the 25th anniver-,Queens at the St. Nicholas 

Gov. Dewey boasts about the “finest” educational sys-|Lenin Memorial mectings Wed-| 5 Arnel ce ape e  ih ranting Poa eg Clack tr 
tem in the cients because he hopes the vast majority of uesday and Thursday will be Rob- fought for was the establishment of Music, Thursday, Jan. 20; 
New Yorkers will never get a glimpse of the nation's ] }ert Thompson, Farrish will be in the Bronx 


set “i cae leone pe ha thelat the B Winter Gardens 
ronx er on 
statistics to see whether the facts? among me , 


y for the 
DExt|Gesen, Illinois. chairman: and City | masses of the people. The presen-|Thursday, Jan. 20. . 
bear out this fiction. eight to 10°years | tation of these awards at the Lenin 


be 1,000,000! Councilman Benjamin J. Davis. 
A recent nationwide study by | children. dn New. York City alone Awards will be presented at the|Memorial Meetings is a small 
the New York Times, certainly not there will bé at least 240,000 more meetings to outstanding Worker 
im ial to Dew showed that children in the school by 1954. circulation builders by John Gates, 
ay tf pr ‘hardly as rich| According to the National Edu-| Daily Worker editor; Joseph Clark, 
7 cation Association, some 100,000|city editor; and Hank Farrish, 
as New York, start their teachers | 
at higher salaries, and California, |2°W teachers are needed each year state press director. 
New J Connecticut and North | £0F the next eight years. As for New} “On this anniversary of the 


ersey, 
Dakota have higher ceilings. York, gy Page gyn Ace: death of Lenin,” declared Gates, 


pson will appear in Brook- 

lyn; Councilman Davis in Man- 

hattan, and Gilbert Green in the 
j L Bronx. 

ders in building The three main 

among the working peo-|among the 12 leaders of 

ple of the United States.” the Ccaaiktie Pats whose trial 


Gates will present the awards/is scheduled to take place Mon- 
to the winners in Manhattan and /|day. 


ers are 


New York was included in the 
in which the number of sub- 
a and emergency teachers 
‘increased since a year ago, al- 
though the number declined some- 
what throughout the nation. 


tional teachers are needed imme- 
diately to bring the teacher-pupil 
ratio up to the standard, of com- 
parable upstate Communities. 

To take. care of the influx of 
new pupils, 1,000 new teachers are 


ae Unmasks Truman as 


_ The most serious affliction of the| needed annually, according to the 
schools today, as pointed out by/| conservative estimates of the Su- 
the Times, is the teacher shortage. perintendent of Schools whose es- 


This is so especially in view of the|timate does not include the usual 
By Rob F. Hall 


increased birth rate in all states. | number of yearly retirements and 
a * resignations. WASHINGTON. — President Truman’s ies message, = to Congres 
- A RECENT RESOLUTION on| School building facilities, ac-| last Monday, violates the pledges he gave the people. durin election campaign.. 
r and ‘program: by .the CIO} cording to the TU resolution, talked social welfare, housing, ¢ education and peace. But his  badaet the largest ever 
eachers ‘Union pointed out that| totally inadeqiate’ to dare for even himitt ed. by A P 
the. estimated increase in school/ the: present school population.”| 4 y f . merican Presi- 
= Some 6,000,000 children. through-|2%* ™ time of peace, proposes a 


WE INSURE DELIVERY 
OF PACKAGES 


We Ship Packages to 


ISRAEL 


‘RUSSIA, ROMANIA 
and all other 


, 


school at all, it is reported. 


more than the average earnings o 
employed persons, now find abe 
selves averaging about $250 less. 
That is why the Teachers Union is} 
baek of a drive to raise teachers’ 


1939. 
* 


_Ezxhibition of 


HOGARTH |= 


ENGRAVINGS 


sh New Group of 
a prom Europe 


*-dusrom MING 


Af" ST. GALLERY 
133 W. 44th ST. 
LU 2-3834 


As for salaries, teachers who be- 


fore the war received about seg health and housing. 


purchasing power to the level of 


out the country are not attending full half of expected federal ex- 


penditures of 41.9 billion, go for | 
prosecution of the cold war and | 
only 6 percent for social welfare, 


Speaking at a, rally in Toledo, 


| Ohio, on Oct. 26, Truman said. 


“National defense begins at home. 
‘It begins with the things that make 
life worth while for the average 
industrial worker, for the average 
farmer, for the average small busi- 


ONE OF THE MOST SERIOUS |®¢5s man.” 
ailments of the schools, the TU 


“That,” said Truman, “is the 
kind of national defense I believe 
in.” 

But the other kind of national 
defense is what he recommended 
to Congress. The budget message, 
which covers the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1950, proposes $14.8 


campaign for support of the Pro-| billion for the military, well above 
gressive Party. In New York City,| the $11 recommended by Truman 
the progressive TU was fiercely| last year. 
attacked by the infamous Hartley| doesn’t tell the whole story. In y his 
subcommittee, and a teacher com- message, 


However this figure 
Truman acknowledged 


— suicide after @ grilling by| that the “total obligational author- 


~~ gens her political | ity” 


In advancing its program, the 
..4/CIO local pointed out that it 


concerned 
ment of 


| ards of the 
An educated} 4in 
lightened’ citizenry,” 


ance of scientific, 


——— 
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5 | personnel, 


aid to education to bett 


school 


facilities 
school salaries, 


Senate Body 


OK’s Acheson 
| acgeacaas he So 


nommation as Secretary of State 


Communism. 


It pointed toward quick approval 
of Acheson’s appointment 
full Senate next Tuesday. He will 
succeed ailing Gen, George C. 
Marshall next “Thursday President 
Truman's niin gana y: 


economic and spe cho stand- 


er pecking for the Marshall Plan, 


Friday after hearing him attack | ; 


y the 


requested for the military in 
1950 is $15.9 billion. 


Expressing dee 


hostility to 
Communists and 


ers who wauid 


jdopert | from the ‘free enit 


systern,” Tromian heverttieless’ told 
an Oklahoma. City audience last 


Ried andl bu: SEG: “If the people of some} 


it stated, “is 
an essential safeguard of our demo- 


eratic heritage as well as an assur-. 


country ‘fréely*‘choose “a 
Communist form of government, 
that is their’ own business.” 

But his 1950 budget would spend 


technological 
and cultural progress in the cal $8.7 bilion through ERP and other 


ice of mankind and for the main- 
|| tenance of pedce.” 


To help bring this about, it urged | nations in E . 
| increased federal, state and city re sed urope, Asia and ‘South 


foreign “aid” programs to estab- 
lish Wall’ Street control over the 
political and economic affairs of 


It includes $4.3 billion 
$1 billion 
fer Germany, Japan and Korea, 
$136 mnillion ‘for the Greek-Turk- 
pve adventure, $49 million for 
, $355 million for projects 
bere yet revealed, and $!46 million 
mainly for intensive penetration of | F 
Latin America. 
. 


| AND THERE'S, MORE to 
come. Truman said he would 


ittee unan-| later submit a schedule for appro- 
imously approved Dean Acheson’s priations for milita 


lend lease to 
signers of the N Atlantic 
and “certain other countries.” 


RUSH FUNDS FOR DEFENSE 


The Civil Righ 
ed to complete.its fund drive 


day in the U. S. Southern District © 
Court House. 

A petition was filed Jan. 7 by 
Charles Houston, former wary 
the Howard Law School, and 
other attorneys eerste the 
indicted leaders, charging j 
system in the Southern New York: 
District Court with systematically 
excluding . manual - workers; ; low- 
rent area dwellers, Negroes,’ Jews 
and unemployed. With. the re- 
fusal of the Supreme Court to void 
the indictments and stay the trial 
pending the determination of the 
jury issue, William L. Patterson, 
national. executive secreta of 


A ‘Friendly’ Talk 

LONDON (UP).—A Foreign Of- 
fice spokesman Friday described 
as “most friendly” the meeting. in 


Sir Oliver Franks. 


at reconciling differences in Anglo- 
spokesman declined 


oct 


Washington yesterday of President | 7" 
Truman and ‘British Ambassador 


Franks sent the government a|t 
report on the talk, aimed chiefly 


Posten Olece eochiaee den The | 


OF 12, PATTERSON URGES 


ts Congress is asking that funds be rush- 


for $250,000 to defend the 12 


indicted Communist Party leaders whose trial opens. Mon- 


for only a silk-stocking panel has 
been called. The government has 
set its face toward a monstrous 
violation of the Constitution. Only 


must rush funds NOW ta stop ‘this 
| monstrous frame-up. 

Only $65,030.20 has been raised 
to date, - 

A breakdown by states follows: 
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gress, 205 E. 42nd St., 


to discuss Franks’ report. 


17, N. Y. 
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Economie Trends in 4 Industrial ibaa 
Michigan Auto Plants Set 


eat bor sete ede 
three-day or four-day a with 
staggered aed gens, shifts: The 
decreased payroll reflects this. 
In Lawrence, once the textile 
center of the world, industrial em- 
yment dro from 25,423 to 
1,199. Pa fell from $1,245,- 
000 to $1,007,500. In New Bed: 
yrolls 


ford, employment skidded 
; “ ain] EVEL 21,24.-to 19,549, with payro 
In ‘its December letter for the ‘ , dropping from $969,800 to $852,- 
: | ) s s happening in 
or labor market area the MUCU ry 2 : ‘the textile towns. 
| . For manufacturing through- 
Baer go : Rare —s i | , | out the state, employment has 
tin Sng hs. = el ; } , ‘ |dropped about 4.5 in the 
ram te Sacie and ia not expected , : : nm» La nay eae ag Bg Peete, 
to extend into the new year. Post- . A gy Pas last month or i. 
holiday cut-backs in trade and ms as yet mostly unreported in the 
scheduled shutdowns for auto| figures. Average weekly earnings 
model changes point te. a. sharp for all industries was $50.74 m 
drop in employment during the November. In December, 1947, 
first quarter of 1949." (Emphasis with prices lower, it was $50. 73, 
” ee ee Rides Ik cree raatle 2a Garg 
eamings over mon rop)’ 
change havo The New Year is| from a low $41.40 to a lower 
n 


pected to usher jn another slash th a oor . Te — b- 
ex 0 | : 
‘in steel i Rermorl got the auto in- 0 ose are su 


' stantial pay cuts for a year w.en 
dustry. Approximately 8,000 pro- Ww ng um: prices climbed—or for any year! 
bationary employees at Ford's f In woolen and worsted, week! 
River: Rouge plant are expected 


——s “te MOCC Sate Se BOSSES Pray fOr War Orders Rfsrimaesirotcs on 
oe Be." areata es, 3 y e num ers ¢m- 
* I in‘ the ind , dro 
THE RE-ALLOCATION of 48,408 to. 41.986, = 
steel from auto production to By Leo Soft payroll totalled $256,000. * 


Marshall Plan war preparations is “During the first half of 1948, BOSTON, Mass.~—Workin 7 + Sian , 1948, employment| ywETAIL AND ELECTRICAL 
expected to reduce Ford’s force} Michigan public employment of- le in New England are wee pd had ay wend ‘to 5,011, with the industries are the other centers of 
by 10 percent and the probation-| fi about 3,000,000 for a tough winter. Lots of layed payroll ping to $201, ,000. It|\ the Massachusetts economic struc- 
ay employees are the first to go. 1S] off workers are standing around | YU wy «s nat Brockton was | ture, The situation here is a little 
et is scheduled for a shut- agency services—500,000 factories, lining up at employment already hagi hit by December,| nore complex. In General Elec- 
Sha that will affect 16,000} more than during, the last halt| offices or eathered, in corner stores, wc oo! se have apres we of tric's city of Lynn, employment 
workers, ostensibly for a change-’ of 1947." The dgency services| talking. ; ts happening in im- (Continued on Page 14) 
over in model. Packard and Ford}consist of seeking jobs or jobless During the week of Dec. 90 | —, Pie EE sce 
Highland Park are among the/ insurance. 1948, 82,500 workers claimed un- aon nn onnhacen, || THE MOST RELIABLE PLACE 
other plants facing shut-<down.; NEW ‘TECHNIQUES AND)... loyment compensation in Mas- ae! Me on. prod ‘i TO SEND PARCELS TO 
But the number called back to) SPEEDUP that replace workers, | ...}icetts. That compares with wie Se inventories i RUSSIA and ROMANIA. Dat | 
work after the model change will (Continued on Page 14) 48.400 in the same week of 1947. 2 v4 ‘ally a rate a. een. Prepaid is Throuch 
The week of Oct. ], 1948, 50,000 
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iteers in the shee industry refuse rT i ( IC 
Thinois Layotts Hit Negroes, "Ta Lawrence, 1086 Workers fled eke eee ce Pe Nl ran nu) MA, INK 


mew claims during that week; 528 tion hits hard at Peabody's leather SRA—nae ARAWAL @ 
. had filed a year ago. In New | workers, one-third of whom. are. Brookiyn 16, N. 2. 
Workers in Consumer Goods Stesrs.P Se. 3) oy, come, secon 
in Spriigheld 954 to 306, in Fall 2,000 shoe workers are totally un-|™ Or yen “ 
b jan eight-hour shift as recently as a River 900 to 446. ; employed, with thousands working Agencies in principal cities In U.S.A 
By Ruby Cooper Ar tartior-w. afin Now. be-|, 1% ¢¢ what's going on, we can|25 or 30 hour weeks. Shoe workers || © SEND PARCELS te PALESTIN? 
C H.IC AG O.—Unmistakable mat 900 tus opr look at the shoe and textile in-|last week were battling manufac- Mg + ge MAIL SkEVICE © 


~storm-signals dotted the economic |;"". dustries, historic backbones of |turers’ demands fer a five-cent an 
horizon here as 1948 faded into his- — _ ~ yt on tobe pair: New England's economic struc-| hour pay CUT! 


tory and the new year opened. hein me ture. Here are figures from the + |} Tieng 
The following trends are already ren Haven hn naar ie ee ocr ope De-| TEXTILE IS JUST as gloomy. The New Address of 


: In Fall River, over the same pe- Our New York Office: 
strongiy operative here: that were previously handled by |, 
| Y |:epresentative plants. In Brockton,! riod, the nesininats employed in Ww Séth STREET 
three men are now bing done by/6,154 workers were employed in manufacturing dropped from 17,-: oe7, Wee " 


wer fhe ae industry in December, 1947. Their|28 to 16,830; took 
Similarly, job loads have been in- | <> —— 6,339; payrolls took an 


simu treat feoey mess Unemployment Grows in Ohio 


the new standards. At the huge ar 
ifi- |General Motors Electromotive Die- 
of ke oT up COLOR 
__|eurbed company By Elmer SoS Steel took its first drop in Ohio| REPRODUCTIONS: 
tlook CLEVELAND, Ohio. — Unem-|** Canton where Republic laid off| urauce, ricasse 
ployment, though spotty, is defi. | 900 workers at the south division. | veseoan, venmeen | 
nitely on the rise in Ohie IN NORTH CANTON the!| @avevia. atvena 


, + Accmsniten respectively, previ-| Two of the worst | in| Hoover Electric, manufacturers of 


Ohio are Akron and Toledo. The "cht tem 
Layolis thus far have been con- rubber nee agtincael agin 


“| took a nose-dive promptly afger 
the war and another downward dip 


was signalized recently when 100/ i 
tire builders were laid off at Good- 
year. There has been a flow of 
military orders into 1 ee but not 
sufficient to offset the loss of j 
through decline in civilian 
tion. 
-| At Spicer in Toledo 3,000 work- 

ers were laid off. Employment in : 
va pat, Dac gored hild » ' ee 

and when auto cat | ’ 
he do doubted wil be Cniicgren s courses 
a rastic. 


Building trades workers Tuesdays or Saturdays 
throughout Ohio are _ looking | : 


toward the possibility of strikes in CREATIVE MUSIC THEATRE 
ofeae seeing “oeenn Commences Stamae DANCING ART WORKSHOP 


10 week classes, once weekly, beginging Jan. 18 
or Jan. 22. Fee: $7 except workshops. Classes 
of 15. Registration through Jan. 22 


ing steaily. “White Motor in| SEFFERSON SCHOOL OF SOCIAL SCIENCE 


Cleveland has had layoffs and this| . iy : — 
trom to, Ket at the twin _ 875 Sixth Avenne aan 
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The Real Conspiracy 


| Parts US NOT FORGET, said Eugene Dennis to his fel- 
low-Americans, that the twelve years in which the 
“ Communist Party was outlawed in Nazi Germany were the 


twelve years in which democracy was also outlawed in — | 


Germany. 

Tomorrow, Dennis, William Z. Foster, John Gates, the 
editor of this paper, and nine other Communist leaders 
go on trial on charges of “conspiracy” against the govern- 
ment. 

They go on trial as the leaders of a party. In fact, it 
is the Communist Party which is on trial. 

This is the first time in the history of the United 
States that a political party faces criminal charges for its 
platform and philosophy. 


wrt 

. the Communist Party face 10 years each in jail? 
A “conspiracy is something secret, underhand, fur- 

tive. 


Here are the exact charges of “conspiracy” as drawn 


up by the Truman Administration. (See full text on page — 


four): 

1. The Communists met in New York City on or 
about April-1, 1945 to “organize as the Communist Party 
of the United States.” 


2. At a meeting of the national board of this party 
in New York City on June 2, they adopted a resolution to 
dissolve the Communist Political Association (formed by 
Earl Browder) to organize as the Communist Party. 


3. It was further part of the said conspiracy that 
they did call a Special National Convention on July 26, 
1945 . . . and would cause said convention to adopt a Con- 
stitution basing said party on the principles of Marxism- 
Leninism. 

Also, that the defendants “conspired” to organize 
party branches, clubs, classes, and would “teach and ad- 
vocate” the principles of Marxism-Leninism. And finally, 
that the defendants agreed to “recruit” others into this 
party and “would publish, circulate books, articles, maga- 
zines, and newspapers advocating'the principles of Marx- 
ism-Leninism.” : 

Such is the amazing indictment. It shatters the en- 
tire basis of Constitutional democracy in the United States. 
It would outlaw anti-capitalist thought and the idea of 
Socialism. It would deprive the American people of their 
Constitutional right to accept or reject the teachings of 
the Communist Party by making only “official” thoughts 
available to the people. It would banish the Bill of Rights 
and begin a new stage in American history — the era of 
the police state. 

If the American Communists can go to jail for “teach- 
ing and advocating” their ideas in “books, magazines, 
articles and classes” then no American will be able to 
teach. or advocate anything in books, magazines, articles 
or classes which does not meet the approval of the worst 
reactionaries in the nation. 


If anti-capitalist thinking is outlawed, then all demo- 
cratic thinking is outlawed with it. To the capitalist trusts, 
the New Deal of Franklin Roosevelt was “Socialism.” For 
advocating it, he would be liable to prison in their eyes, 


The indictment is loaded from the very start. Can 
the Communists plead “not guilty” to the charge that they 
are Communists? On the contrary, they are proud to be 
Communists. It is their love for their country, America, 
which makes them.Communists. 

The frame-up is in the Government's sinister distor- 
tion of the meaning of Marxism-Leninism which advo- 
cates a mass, peoples movement to defend peace, democ- 
racy and achieve Socialism. To the Government, th@idea 

. Of Socialism is itself criminal. | 


REAL CONSPIRACY lies with the prosecutors of 
- this infamous trial, not with the defendants. , 
The fate of every American is bound up with this 
trial as the fate of Germany was bound up in the anti- 
Communist conspiracies of the German Nazis. 
e every American, regardless of his political 
e his stand now for the tradition of American 


We ur 
views, to 

. democratic liberty. 

The indictment of the 12 should be dismissed! The { 


- 


right to be a Communist, to teach and 


advocate working 


i 
IS this “conspiracy” for which the 12 leaders of 


: 


class philosophy, is vital to the continuation of ‘liberty. 


I Crusade January 17-18 t Wash- 
D.C. ‘ J 


: 
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By Joseph Starobin 


Threatening British moves 
against Israel this week gave a new 
example t the world of how the 
big capitalist powers behave to- 
ward young and small nations. 
And behind the 
international up- £° 
roar. over Brit- =, 
ain’s pressure on (ae 
the new Jewish ; 
state, one could ; 
see the desperate 4 
efforts of London 
and Washington % 
to iron out their 4 
differences in 
such a way as to * 


the Jews, the Arabs, and the Soviet 
Union too. 


British moves took two dramatic 
forms: the occupation of the port 
of Aqaba; nominally part of 
Transjordan, a British “ally,” and 
which lies at the base of Israel's 
territory in the Negev desert; the 
other was the raid of five RAF 
planes over the Israeli-Egyptian 
battlefront, during which Israeli 
anti-aircraft guns shot them down. 

These outward evidences of 
British mobilization around Israel’s 
@xritory came after reports of 
large-scale British military assist- 
ancé to Egypt, Transjordan and 
Iraq, and were followed by a par- 
tial massing of the British Mediter- 
ranean fleet at Malta. 

It looked as though the desper- 
ate British “Labor” government— 
having failed to defeat and cripple 
the new Jewish state through the 
Arab and especially Egyptian at- 
tacks—was now preparing to do 
the dirty work itself. 


It was a danger-sign for Israel. 


which the British imperialists have 
suffered ever since last May when 


they were compelled to withdraw 
from the Holy Land. 
* 


BRITAIN was obviously trying 
its damndest to hurt not only the 
Jewish state but to improve its 
sition vis-a-vis the Arab world. 
One of the ut of the 
year-long stri in the Near 
East, inv all the Arab states 
a 


‘has been a profound 
shaking and disiHusion among 


strengthen their positions against! 


But it also reflected the set-backs! 


: 


that have been the demonstrations 
in Lebanon, the student “riots” in 
Cairo, and the assassination of the 
Egyptian “premier, Nokrashy 
Pasha, late last year, Britain is 
frightened by the repercussions of 
its own policies among the Arab 
peoples. | 

All of this came on the eve of 


| L | the peace negotiations between 


Israel and Egypt, scheduled at the 


Fiisland of Rhodes under UN aus- 


pices. Britain's show of force was 


“@ : ae ™@|clearly intended to frighten the 
fc sae  |Israel government~to rob her, if 
= = |possible, of her hard-won position 


in the Negev and keep an impe- 
rialist finger in the pie. 


BRITISH RELATIONS with 
Washington were also a factor— 
differences in tactics between two 
imperialist powers, each of which 
is trying to reach an agreement 
with the other most favorable to 
itself, and at maximum expense to 
all the peoples of the Near East. 

Washington is negotiating a 
$100,000,000 loan to Israel. The 
main trend of its policy is: to in- 
fluence the Jewish state from 
within; the chief fear among 
American circles seems to be that 
the renewal of warfare will not 
only unsettle the Arab world 


Truman, Bevin Maneuvers 
Seen as Peril to Israel 


further but give new victories to 
the Jewish armies and outrage 
American opinion against Britain 
beyond any manageable point. 

This explains the State Depart- 
ment’s advice to Britain against 
too obvious military « maneuv 
and the sharp warning to banal 
against “encroaching” on Egyptian 
soil. 

* 


WASHINGTON seems to be- 
lieve that much of the old Berna- 
dotte Plan can be put over through 
the Rhodes discussions in return 
for dollars. Britain's menacin 
moves only stiffen the Israeli, cal 
must sooner or later awaken 
Americans to the cold fact that 
Britain is able to do all of these 
things—thanks to Marshall Plan 
aid! 

Washington does not mind, of 
course, any British action which 
strengthens the all-round imperial- 
ist positien in the Mediterranean 
and keeps the Arab discontent in 
check. Neither power has allowed 
the UN to settle the question once 
and for all. Neither wants to let 
the Jews and Arabs settle. their dif- 
ferences alone. And both, of 
course, hope to keep the Soviet 
Union out of the picture at all 


25 Years of the 


Reminiscences of the early 


Daily Worker 


days of a fighting working class 


‘mewspaper by some of the old-timers who were there at the 
‘ gtart.... Greetings from working class papers abroad. ... An 
estimate of the paper’s future and contrast to the U. S. monop- 


oly press... . 


And many other interesting features. 


Lenin and America 


The story of Viadimir Iyitch Lenin, who led the party that estab- 
lished the’ Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. . . . 


His. con- 


tribution to Science. eee His approach to America and to the 


question of peace in our time. 


Afl these features and many 
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others in the’ 


- 


‘World of Labor | 
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As We See It 


The Reuther-GM 
Formula Pays Off 


By George Morris | 
VALTER REUTHER is the man of th 
- ‘© “hour for the corporations as the time 
draws near for fourth round wage negotia- 
tions. He performed a miracle for big busi- 
ness. “The effect of this on the fourth 
round negotiations,” says Business Week, leader of 
‘the McGraw Hill chain of business magazines, 
“both in auto and in other industries — could: be 
profound.” : 
The miracle is the two-way escalator clause 
in, the contract. with General 
Motors signed by Reuther last 
May which will cause a wage 
cut for the workers in some 100 
GM plants on March 1, just 
about the moment when other 
unions, including auto, sit down 
with their employers to ask a 
wage raise. I can see Walter 
Reuther, sitting across the table 


from Chrysler negotiators pre-, 


tending to argue for the sub- 

stantial raise UAW members in that company’s 
plants are demanding. And I can see the com- 
pany’s men laughing straight into his face and 
saying: “Walter, you caat mean it, not after 
allowing our principal competitor to cut wages.” 
I can also see Philip Murray getting the same 
horse laugh from the Steel Trust’s men when the 
jwage reopener comes due in Spring and he, as is 
likely, will pretend to be interested in a raise. 


BUSINESS WEEK made no mistake last May 
when it greeted the Reuther-GM formula and ex- 
pressed the hope other contracts would be pat- 
terned after it. General Motors workers received 
an ll-cent raise last May, with a provision that 
would raise or cut wage rates each quarter in 
proportion to the rise or fall in the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics cost of living index. The two- 
year contract contains no wage reopener—only a 
provision for an automatic three-cent raise when 

the second year begins. 
As Business Week notes, the index already fell 
enough to insure a one-cent hourly cut in March. 
If, as is indicated, the drop in the index will con- 
tinue to fall at the same rate for the rest of the 
quarter, a three-cent hourly cut is in the cards, 
notes Business Week. 

Writing last May on this “new” and “progres- 
sive’ wage policy, as the Reuther people hailed 
it, we noted that GM's economists have apparently 
come to the conclusion that the boom is coming 
to a close and may spend itself soon. Hence, there 
‘was more advantage to GM than risk in tying 
wages to the cost of living. The facts have fully 
confirmed that. 

But we said more. The Reuther-GM formula 
wiped the slate clean of the loss of at least 15 

t in real wages the workers had already 
suffered by last May since January, 1945, and 
. the idea of improving the standard of the workers 
was completely forgotten. Henceforth, we pointed 
out, revision of wages, if any, was to be essentially 
downward. 

There is still a third factor—the Murray-Reu- 
ther divisive and defensive wage strategy. Past 
CIO policy of cooperation by the major unions 
to set the highest possible “pattern” was aband- 
oned. In 1948 it was Murray who signéd a two- 
year pact with neither a right to strike nor even 
arbitration on a wage reopener with discretion for 
a raise entirely up to the steel companies. When 
1948 negotiations came, Murray cried that he is 
hamstrung to 1949 and the other unions should 
do without him. Reuther then went into action 
and si a two-year contract that will ham- 
= major part of his union until 1950. 
But he did worse and fixed it for his own members 
to start a downward trend when other workers 
demand a raise. 

. 

WALTER REUTHER is most popular for 
his formulas. He always aims to tie wages to 
something—to anything but what it. takes to pro- 
vide a decent living for the average family. In 
1946 he gained fame for his “look at the books” 
formula. That would tie the pay envel to 


a compan’ys fancy bookkeeping and “ that 


the worker's interest. Widespread layoffs 
plants because autos could be turned out 
fewer hands, is proving him a phony on that 


< 


—Fur and Leather Worker. 


BY BARNARD RUBIN 


HE WAGES of sin: ‘ ve: 
The Simon and Schuster publication entitled 
“Your Income Tax” (1949 edition) by expert J. K. Lasser 
has the following on page 146 as advice to business men: 

“Possible deduction (for tax purposes) — strike-break- 
ing cost.” ... | 

7 e e 
TOWN TALK 
Warner Brothers last week had another mass ” 
layoff—several hundred workers getting the axe. @ = 
A British government film unit now working # =) 
on a series of documentary films aimed for show- #@ 
ing in the United States. The British aim is to @ 
exhibit pictures while the U. S. Congress is con- 9 
sidering second year appropriations for the Mar- | 
shall Plan... . | 
* 7 > 
While in California, a New Yorker met a 12- 
year old violin prodigy, who had just given his 
first concert. Shortly thereafter the New Yorker 
went home. Ten years later the two met on 
Times Square. 

“How does it feel to be a grown-up man of 22?” asked the 
New Yorker. 

“Twenty-two? cried the Californian, indignantly, loath, like 
many prodigies, to disclose his age. “There must be some mistake, 
I'm only 19,” 

“Hmmmm,” murmured the New Yorker with a shrug of his 
shoulders. “I guess I forgot to consider the difference in time.” 

. > . 


The other night many residents of north Hudson County, N.]J., 
thought they had hit the jackpot on a radio quiz show or that it 
was raining fur coats. 

A . practical. jokester caught unsuspecting men,“women and 
boys. in his net, and brought embarrassment to the manager of 
Loew's Embassy Theatre, North Bergen, which was supposed to 
have awarded fur coats, cash dnd other valuable prizes. 

The jokester telephoned at least eight persons and asked them 
to identify a tune played from a record. If the guess were made, 
the person was told to go to Loew's Embassy to collect a fur coat 
or $50 in cash. 

One woman drove from Union City in a taxicab to claim her 
ery from Harry Meyer, assistant manager. It was all a hoax, he 


d to tell her, 
. * ” 


Stanley High, a Readers Digest editor and a Republican of 
the most reactionary stripe (whatever that is) has no qualms about 
going around with his hat in his hand, begging for jobs from the 
Democrats. High was overheard, recently, asking Democratic 
leader Leslie Biffle, secretary of the Senate, for a job for. his uncle, 
who was a Senate doorkeeper under the Republicans... . 

* . . 


Newspaper Guild members who, in disgust, voted a 
making former ANG president Milton Murray.a paid official of 
the union back in 1946, will be interested to learn that Murray is 
now on the CIO payroll. He’s working for Allan S. Haywood, 
CIO Organization Director, as a so-called “trouble shooter.” ... 


. . . o 


ON THE SAME DAY, FROM THE SAME PLACE 
Placing the following two news items-right next to each other 
may serve as a good method of illustrating the character of the 
Vatican's foreign policy. Both originate from the Netherlands, 
American-armed military is now murdering Indonesians. The 
first, a United Press dispatch dated Jan. 10: 
“Several Catholic organizations including . . . groups represent- 
ing half a million members today started a letter writing campaign 
a 1% arrest of Joseph Cardinal Mindszenty (the pro-Nazi 


“All Dutch Catholics were urged to write a personal letter to 
Hungarian Premier Istvan Dobi, following up a master letter in 
which Dobi was warned: 

**Those who laid hands upon the honorable church leaders 
always appeared to be near their fall. God may gi 


‘New York “Times” special 
the same day as the above: , 


{ : : - . < e > 
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The Deep-Sea Fish 

Who Write of Mountains — 
By Milton Howard 
QUEER FISH who live at the bot- 
—" tom of the sea are ‘surrounded. by 
enormous pressure, hundreds of pounds to 
the square inch.“ We would be crushed by 
it. They don't even notice it. They are 
uséd to it. 

That is the way it is with the pressure of 
capitalist ideas which surround-us, which pen- 
etrate our eyes and ears; I am reminded of this 
when I read the indignant outcries 
and pseudo-scientists who write = 
in horror of the “political dicta- fF 
tion of science in the Soviet 
Union.” The persons who write 
this are like deep sea fish writing 
about mountains. They are as 
ignorant of the true state of 
science in capitalist countries as 
they are of science in the first 
socialist state in the world. 

For example, the well-known ee 
journalist, Albert Deutsch, oe eee 
writes in the New York Star that it. is 
not the fact that the Soviet seientist Lysenko 
believes in the inheritance of acquired characters 
and rejects the philosophy of the unchangeable 
gene which appalls him. It is the fact that the 
Central. Committee of the Communist Party of 
the Soviet Union takes part in scientific issues 
which revolts him. 

According to him, it is the adjustment of 
science to politics which marks the degradation 
ef science in the USSR. Scores of others have 
echoed the same thoughts. “Bulgarian Commu- 
nists Warn Scientists to Follow Party Line,” reads 
a stupid headline in the press. 

3 ° oO 

T ALL THIS REVEALS is that these 
writers simply do not have the slightest com- 
prehension of what is new, creative and intellectu- 
ally liberating in the leadership which the Com- 
munist Party of the Soviet Union exercises in 
every phase of life in the USSR. To these journal- 
ists the word “politician” signifiss a Congressman, 
a Cabinet member, a Senator or President Truman. 

When they hear that “the politicians” in the 
USSR have taken a stand on a matter of biology, 
they jump to the conclusion that it is as if Con- 
gress were to take a vote on the theory of evolu- 
tion, and they shudder at the thoucht. 

The Soviet Union was brouzht into existence 
by a group of men, led by Lenin, through the 
application of a new and invincible science. . That 
science is Marxism. 

It is the science of history and historic change. 
It is a science which embraces every phase of 
social and human activity. 

It is a world-view, an attitude toward nature, 
history and life, which discards all superstitions, 
dogmas, and mysticism. It places man squarely 
in the midst of reality, teaches him that knowledge 
is real, and expands as man increases his control 
over nature, ; 

The Bolsheviks who founded the Soviet Union 
created not merely a new state, but a new type of 
human existence in which all knowledge is inter- 
related in a common vision of ever-greater mastery 
of history and nature. Stalin is a great philosopher 
and thinker, as Lenin was a tremendous genius. of 
science, and Marx and Engels before them. 

In short, the members of the Central 
Committee of the Gommunist Party of the Soviet 
Union, far from “interfering” in the arts and 
sciences of the Soviet Union, are the veritable 
leaders in the arts and sciences of their country. 

The Communist leaders approved Lysenko’s 
work not because of any preconceived dogmas, 
as the slanderers say, but because it is confirmed 
by nature, by experience, and by its clear su- 
periority over the Mendel-Morgan theories in the 
mastery of nature. It was not that Lysenko ap- 
pealed merely to an arbitrary political authority 
(which does. not exist in the USSR) but that both | 
Lysenko and the Soviet leadership appealed in 


their struggle against -obscurantism to the new 


experience “of socialist labor, on the collective 


farms in changing organism to suit the needs of 
men. This is what the journalists try to hide. 
- The establishment of Socialism by the Com- 
munist Party was an act of science, as was the. 
miracle of Stalingrad. It is only the philistinism 
which is wholly typical of even many sincere 
persons in our culture which would separate the / 
creation of Socialism as a “political act” from the 
mastery of nature as a “scientific act.” .< 

It is Marxism-Leninism, it is Socialism which 
unites for the first time all the creative grandeur 
of man into a single, unified, arvel science 


‘ 


gation John M. Murtagh on Fri- 
rae sa Sak 

tain portions of the New York 
State Agriculture and Markets 
Law which aid the “Big Three” 
milk monopoly. The sections he 
referred to give the State Commis- ; 
sion of Agriculture the power to 
_yefuse a license to a milk dealer 
or producer-dealer on the ground 
that the market sought to serve is 


subscriptions . 
change the standing of the states im the sub- 
® 


manced by employers was pre- | 
sented to the legislature Friday. «JANUARY 8-7, 1949 
The labor organization's legis- Total 
lative agenda was drawn up at 
a meeting in New York City. It 
also proposes a $500,000,000 ap- 
propriation for low cost housing, 
increased state aid to schools and 
municipalities, strengthened rent 


control, greater unemployment in- 
surance and workmen s compensa- 


ea tion benefits. 
already served by existing dealers. | . | 
Murtagh said his probe of the| Both elections have been set by| SCHENECTADY. — The CIO 
milk industry showed these provi- |Cov. Thomas E. Dewey for Feb.| United Eléctrical, Radio and -Ma- 
sions victimize “the farmer and/ 15. In Brooklyn the contest will| chine Workers in New York State 
by ~stifli i Mis the seat made vacant by! has announced plans for a confer- 
wee ss : ence in Albany Feb. 16, on ways 
of commerce. . Delaney, of the 7th .| of improving the state Workmen's 
Consumers groups and the State istrict: Rep. Delaney * was | Compensation Law. Other unions, 
American Labor Party have re- j ‘and civfc, social -and professional 
peatedly urged at federal-state arty. organizations have been asked to 
milk hearings the repeal of por- .|send representatives to the meet- 
tions of the law which tighter the |pottan’s Sth ) District, | i p.m. at the Hotel Ten 
big companies’ grip on milk pro-| where Assemblyman Irwin David- | Eyck. 
duction. In its call to the conference, 
Murtagh also reported that : UE said that the Workmen's Com- : 
about 80 percent of New York ; i pensation Law has not been ap- 
City stores are now following the i preciably improved since it was 
lead of the A&P stores in reduc- passed in 1914, and that other 
ing the price of homogenized and states outstrip New York in pro- 
approved by one cent a quart. sane the needs of injured work-! 
The Department of Markets, 
however, said after a survey that 
the price was “hanging in the 
balance” at the moment and iit 
couldn't tell how many stores 
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Need for revision of the law 
was clearly shown, the union de- 
clared, in conditions discovered by 
UE recently at the General Elec- 
would follow the cut. tric foundry at Elmira. A union | 

Murtagh again asked Borden, medical check-up revealed 90 cases 
Sheffield and Dairymen’ s League! - of silicosis resulting from the work 
to reduce the price of homogenized performed there, but under the 
milk by a penny. They failed to l of the Taft-| present law only 12 of the vic- 
respond to his request when it re-enactment of/tims are eligible for compensa- 
was made about a week ago. ‘Act ‘tion: benefits. 
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COMRADES antl | FRIENDS: 


of “organizing as a Communist Party and basing said party on the ciisalitieg of Marxism-Leninism . . .” 


of “conspiring to —* er circulate . . . books, articles, magazines and newspapers advocating the principles of 
Marxism-Leninism . 


condueting . . . schools and classes for the study of the principles of Marxism-Leninism .. .” 


‘ec have placed 12 of YOUR leaders on trial—but they are actually placing ALL THE AMERICAN PEOPLE on trial. 
A few days after the trial ie scheduled to be held, three of our indicted leaders are speaking at our Lenin Memorial 
Meetings. These meetings must become fighting rallies in defense of YOU and ALL AMERICANS. 


ALL OUT FOR THE 
HEAR: 


LENIN ies Satan emo 


WEDNESDAY, JAN. 19 


MEMORIAL Of OT sie ieee comes te 


THURSDAY, JAN. 20 


MEETINGS pe 


Bronx — Broux Winter Carden 
THURSDAY, JAN. 20 


Celebrating 25th Anniversary | : Tickets available at all Party Clubs and— 
of the Daily Werl 7 | | Workers Bookshop, 50 E. 13th St. 


Ww Defend the Bill of Rights! « » Smash the Indictments! « 


el 


War Budget Unmasks Truman 


(Continued from Page 6) 
tax. He spoke vaguely of “addi- 
tional taxes” but also suggested : 
raising $4 billion in new revenues 


taxing “middle and upper” 
income brackets. 


Dozens of times during the cam- 
paign Truman referred to the na- 
tion's critical housi shortage 
which has victimi veterans 
most of all. 

“This year in the U. S.,” said 
Truman in Buffalo, Oct. 8, “five 
million families are living in slums 
and firetraps. Another four mil- 


living doubled up with other fam- 
ilies . . . The housing situation is 
intolerable and inexcusable.” 
Truman glowed with enthu- 
siasm for the Wagner-Ellender- 
Taft bill and in his recent mes- 
sage urged not only its adoption 
but its improvement. He 
that instead of a target of 500,000 
low-rent public housing units in 
five years, there should be a mil- 
lion units in seven years. Recom- 
mended aids to private home 
building would, it was claimed, 
4) provide ten million new units in 
and the legislation 
woudl tes result in widespread slum 
clearance. 


From Truman’s clearly ex- 


pressed recognition of the housing 
crisis and his hearty endorsement 


of this legislation, one would have 


Sunday, Jan. 16 — 8:15 P.M. 
HOW FACTS ABOUT THE 
SOVIET UNION ARE 
TURNED INTO FICTION— 

Current instances of 
Misrepresentation about 

: the Soviet Union — 

Viaedimir Kazakevich 
GEORGE SQUIER, Chairman - 


Jefferson School Forums 
Sixth Avenue and 16th Street 
WA 921600 « 50¢ 


te —- ed 
~ eee —_~- 
r’ 


'ous action’in 8lst Congress. 

His budget, however, includes 
{|no large appropriations for im- 
plementing the. act. A_ relatively 
small sum-of- $129 million is in- 
cluded for short term loans for 


entertainment- 


dance and there is a $10 million item te 
| plan slum clearance projects. 


i brighton beach re- | The President has protessed to 
be considerably exercised by the 
crisis in the school system for 


which he prornised “generous” 


saturday, jan. 22 | federal aid. 
1 “You'd think: everybody would 


| ausp.: brighton - manhattan agree that school children are at 
beach communist party 4) Jeast as-important-as the highways 

3200 coney island avenue || over which the school buses carry 
. them to the school-house,” Tru- 
man told a crowd at Springfield, 
Mass., on Oct. 27. 


But in _ his budget message, 
Truman asked $505 million for 
grants to states for highways and 


ee ae only $290 million for federal aid 
miinion ror ¢ 
SAMMY LEVENSON $i ciccctic., ‘i 


(Feremest Jewish Ameérican Humorist 
im am entirely new eoadEBbee 013 In sharp contrast, Truman 


union-get together | 


a 


Lecture and Dance 
HOTEL DIPLOMAT 


106 West 43rd Street 
Sunday, Jan. 16 — 8:30 P.M. 


posed [hospitals as we have.” 


a right to expect immediate vigor-| 


the construction of public housing 


asked $600° million for universal 
military training, wariing that 
next year the cost would rise to 
$2 billion. 

* 


TRUMAN ALSO TALKED a 
ao deal about the nation’s 
He proposed a system. of ' 
tm medical assistance and 
ed Congress to pass a bill. 

But - asked a priations of 
only $15 million, leaving half the 


$260 million dollar cost of this | 


plan to fall on the workers. 
At Indianapolis on Oct. 15, he 
said, “We need twice as many 


But in his budget message he 
announced that he had cancelled 
plans for building 24 veterans hos- 
pitals and reduced the planned 
capacity of 14 additional hospitals. 
By this action, he said, he had 
‘saved $279 million. 

What happened to the $279 
million? It goes into the general 
fund from which the President 
would spend $21 billion for war 
preparations and for imperialist 
adventures which may bring war. 


Poland, Britain 
Sign Trade Pact 
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; a Gov't Files Anti-Trust 
.| Suit Against AT&T 


NEWARK N }, Jan. 14 (UP). 
The government filed an anti- 


‘| trust suit today against the -vast 
a | American Telephone & Telegraph 


Co., seeking to force AT&T to sell 
its subsidiary Western Electric Co. | 


| which manufactures more than $0 


percent of the nation’s telephone 
equipment. | 

The government said splitting 
of the two giant concerns should 


| result in lower telephone rates "by 


restoring competition in the manu- 
facture and sale of equipment 


Reviews of the new films, by 
Jose Yglesia; plays by Lee 
Newton; recordings, by O. V. 
Clydes books, by Robert Fried- 
man and David Carpenter, and 
art exhibitions, by Charles 


: 


Cerwin, appear regularly in the 
Daily Work 


— Britain re- 


LONDON (UP). 


placed the Soviet Union as Po- | ; 


land's best customer in a five-year, 
$520,000,000 trade treaty~signed 
in Warsaw Friday. . | 

The Board of Trade said the | 
pact will insure bacon, eggs, but- | 
ter, cheese, lard, poulary, onions, | 
canned vegetables and fruit for. 
British tables,. timber for housing, ' 
ties for railfoads and pit-props. for | 
mines. 

Britain will send Poland ships, 
wool, rubber, crude oil, tires, dye- 
stuffs;-machinery, other manufac- 
tured and semi - manufactured 


goods as well as capital equip- 
ment. 


Science Notebook, a column 
on latest developments in science 
by Peter Stone, appears frequent- | 
ly im the Daily Worker. 7 


‘MOMMA WAS RIGHT’ 
Dancing Follows 
Adm. $1.25 plus tax 


“For 12 friends of ours” 
Saturday, Jan. 15 — 8 P.M. 


CHEKHOV - CHAPLIN 
and CONGENIALITY 


Dancing and Eecfreshments 
HANK FORBES SECTION 
201—2md Ave. (13th St.) Adm. $1.00 


nightly —8 :15-10: :008° 


Brighton-Kings Highway Annex 
JEFFERSON SCHOOL and 
SCHOOL of JEWISH STUDIES 


3200 Coney Island Ave., Breoklyn 
Winter term starts Jan. 17; registration 


Courses: 

Menday, §:36 P.M. 
What Is Philosophy? 
Marxism-Leninism . ... Ballina 

(conducted in Yiddish) 

Wednesday, 8:30 P.M. 
Science of Society and 
Political Economy I...Ted Allen 

Wednesday, 1:36 P.M. 
What In Philosophy? 


Thursday, 8:30 P.M. 
CPSU .., 


IBAA BALALAIKA COMERT ORCH 


WEISBERG, Din. 


Russian 


A Gi tae 3 
GYPSIES- 


"Face Banat » FoRALL. 


| Rigicbaeleamaiimmecctaie ge 
eee 8 


9KAAKIDAIDDADIEIDIDIDIDADIDIAIDAPDPAAIDADAAPDAAPIAIID 
LADIES GARMENT CENTER, ALP presents 


Variety a “ 


PENTHOUSE (Both Halls)—13 Astor Plate, N.Y.C. 


A@miesion: $1.26 in advance—$1.50 at deer (tax inci.) 


SATURDAY EVENING, JAN. ¢ 22 i 
. 
* 
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Histors 
Problems of Jewish People 


—. ? slain tata lalallala tabalataialaialetalaiainio 1 
Wi ag ex 


Party, dancing, entertainment, refresh- 


ments. All welcome, IWO Shule, 
Giles Place, Bronx (Sholem Aine 


Houses) .\ 
Plenty of food, 


§ATURDAY 
Manhattan 
BUTTONS IN BEAUX ‘n Caravan enter- | 


tainment at Heights YPA party! Dancing 
Saturday night. 


CONCERT, GLINEA RUSSIAN DANCERS. 
e Einhorn, director; Russian Balalaika 
@oneert Orchestra, Yasha Weisberg, direc- 
ter; Glinka Choir and gypsies. See box ad. 

ANOTHER PARTY with Greenwich Vil- 

and West Side YPA'’s. Sat. nite, Jan. 
15. Folk-singer, live band, refreshmenis. 
300 W. 90th St., 2nd floor. Cotitr: "75c. Jan. 15. 

HENRY WINSTON YOUTH has « date | SEND-OFP for delegates to Washington. 
with you Saturday night. Plenty of guys | =™tertainment, refreshmentsa.. _ Bedfordi- 
and gals will be down! Dancing, refresh- | Stuyvesant. Youth Club, C.P. 1287 Atian- 
ments and entertainment. 201 W: 72nd | *#¢ Ave., near Nostrand. 9:00 p. m. 

. 8:30. Subs. 75c. Come down! DANCE! Refreshments, entertainment. 

CABARET AND MIDNIGHT SUPPER. 1190 Bt. Johns Place, Crown Heights Youth, 
Presenting Dunham dancers; Laura Dun- | C’vil Rights Comm. Proceeds for Freedom 
can, Esteban Soriano, with Oscar Brand | Crusede to Washington. Subs. $1.00. Sat., 
as m. c. Saturday, Jan. 15, from 8:30 p. m. | 44D. 15, 9:00 p. m. 
on. Nola Studios, 1657 Broadway. Sub- TONITE! ‘Mendy an@ Boro Hal c. P. 

Proceeds Freedom Crusade. 


dance. En. 
tertainment and sub-drive stompers. Jazz 
band and beer, a ae etc, 2166 86th 
, Brooklyn. Subs. 
APARTMENT TO quait-“tneds and fe- 


ALL BRONX YOUTH! 
drink and dancing. Big name, entertain- 
ment, and exciting games. 8:30 p. m. Bubs. 
Gc. 9 W. Burnside Ave. Auspices: Burn- 
side Youth Club. 


Brooklyn 

DON’T BE «a pumpkin head! Music and 
refreshments. Send delegates to Washing- 
ton. 1703 PitKin Ave. 8:30. Subs. Svc. 
Brownsville Youth Clubs A. & B. Bat., 


ecription $1.75, including su Dancing. 
Auspices: University Heights vision. Joint 
ti-Pascist 


44 
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: 


_| Cleveland &t. Mike Quin Youth Club. 


Gicrious Brothers.” 
Passkof. Music 
a Dm. Subs. 

Sponsored by- est Bronx Youth and 

Mt. Eden Sections, C.P. 1530 Walton Ave., 

2 blocks th of Mt. Eden Ave. 

BY DEMAND: Soviet film 
classic: “Road to Life’ plus Seviet dance 

Tim at ALP, 683 Allerton Ave.. x 


COME TO OUR PUN PEesT, variety show, 
Chinese auction, dancing. refreshments. 
5:00 p. m. ALP 7th A. D. North, 1723 
a Road, over Dover Theater. Subs 


Bazaar 


Housewares, Toys, Cloth- 
ing, Books, Paintings, 
Imported Jewelry * ee 
Buffet... Terrifie Fur- 
niture Values «ee Ex- 
ce ptional Bargains ee 
Young Fry Parking Spot. 


106 W. 43nd S&S = ® 


Brooklyn 


FRI., JAN. 14 
SAT., JAN. 15 
. $UN., JAN. 16 


HOTEL DIPLOMAT | 
Adm. 25¢ 


—-. - 


POLE DANCE and Forum in defense of 
eclvil liberties. Accordionist, skit, music 
caller. Contr. Zc. Jan. 16, Sunday, 7:30 


Pp. m. sharp. 1190 St. Johns Place. Jewish 
ben Praternaliste. 


Queens 


MIDDLE VILLAGE FORUM presents 
speaker on “China Today’’: 76th St, 
corner of 68th Ave., 8:30 p. m. Bubs. 2c. 


Coming 
ACTION ON CHINA policy conference. 
Organizational delegates and individuals 
invited. Saturday afternoon, Jan. 29th. 
Hotel Diplomat. Fee 5c. Auspices Com- 
er for a Democratic Far Eastern Policy. 
ENY YOUTH on Stage—Origina) play- 
leta, dancing. Sat. evening, Jan. 22. 608 


KEEP THESE DAYS OPEN 


Ladies Garment Ocenter, ALP, presents 
a Variety Show, Cabaret and Dance with 
the Three Flames, sensational radio trio: 
Jean Murai and her guitar; Phil Irving, 
song stylist; Dance Soloists from Mexico 
and Havana and Spain in Flamenco and 
South Americar. dances; Jerry Jarasiow: 
— comedian; surprise appearance of 
two famous stars of stage and radio: 
Jacques Butler and his Camp Unity Band. 
Saturday eve, Jan. 22nd. Penthouse (both 
halls)—18 Astor Place, N. ¥. C, Adm, $1.25 
in adv. - $1.50 at door (tax incl.) 


RATES: 35 cents per line in the ~* 


. 
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MAY 20-21-22:23 


For the Daily Worker-Morning Freiheit 
LABOR PRESS BAZAAR 
ot St. Nicholas Arena 


iF SATURDAY NITE, JAN. 15, 1948, ot 9:50 
cok sph tag ten ie a 
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FRAMEUP OF ‘TWELVE’ 


(Continued from Page 2) 


More: the judges” in question 
have already indicated their hard- 
bitten bias. Only a few days ago 
Federal Judge Sylvester J. Ryan 
. threatened two defense a 
Harry Sacher and A. J. Isserman. 
They had asked to place on record 
a New York World-Telegram in- 
terview with U. S. Attorney John 
F. X. McGohey. The tor 
allegedly :aid the Communists will 
attempt to make a “courtroom spec- 
tacle” out of the trial. ‘The judge 
called the defense protests “con- 
temptuous” and ordered the law- 
yers to “sit down.” Judge Harold 
R. Medina, scheduled to the 
case, has already been charged with 
biased statements against the de- 
fendants. 

The public will have little > 
portunity to be eye-witnesses at 
trial. The prosecution has seen to 
that. Courtroom 110 has a total 
capacity of 140. Half the space 
has already been assigned to press 
and radio. So less than 70 specta- 
tors will be able to enter and see 
Truman justice for themselves. 

Te 


THE GRAND JURY that 


(more than. a year, needled con- 


brought the indictments sat for 


stantly by and radio that 
heaped every conceivable libel on 
the Communists. 

Every effort has been made to 
drill the. libel into the public’s mind 
that Communists are foreign agents 
and that espionage is their custom- 
ary, daily practice. Hitlers “Big 
Lie” theory has caught on in Amer- 
ican 

Not one commercial newspaper 
evinced the manhood to tell one 
word of this truth: that Commu- 
nist ideas and publications have 
circulated in this land for a cen- 
tury; that Abraham Lincoln in- 
ducted Communists like August 
Wedemeyer into officership in the 
Union Army; that Communists had 
formed clubs here before the GOP 

was founded in 18553. 

aes did one carry a line on the 
fact that the Communist Party Con- 
stitution specifically provides “im- 
mediate expulsion” of any member 
who may adhere to any group 
which conspires or acts “to weaken 
or overthrow any or all institu- 
tions of American democracy.” 


AND SO. THIS CGOVERN- 
MENT, which contends on all 
continents that the American way 


these developments in the USA. 

Hundreds of mass meetings, pro- 
test demonstrations, newspaper edi- 
torials, postcard campaigns are 
sweeping Europe, Australia and 
elsewhere demanding freedom for 
the Twelve. 
flected in the words of Bernard 
Shaw, who wrote, describing the 
blusterir g American authorities: 
“Fhey would charge Saint Peter 
with sedition as well as murder if 
he were not beyond their reach.” 

Yes, this is a trial of 12 times 
12,000,000. Every honest Ameri- 
can stands in the dock at Foley 
Square today. If the prosecution 
wins, the nation can kiss the Bill 
of Rights good-bye; the bitter jour- 
ney is well underway to a concen- 
tration-camp- America. 

* 

THESE ARE THE REASONS 
every American must support the 
campaign of the Civil Rights Con- 
gress on behalf of the defendants; 
why they must travel to Washing- 
ton on the Freedom Crusade, Jan. 
17 and 18; why they must flood the 
President's office with the demand 
that hé dismiss these indictments as 
political persecution. 

The names of the defendants are: 
William Z. Foster, Eugene Dennis, 
John Williamson, Jack Stachel, 
Robert Thompson, Benjamin J. 
Davis, Henry Winston, John Cates, 


is a model of democracy for the 
world—is throttling democracy at| 
home. 

Nor is this fact lost on the world. 
In a score of tongues, in ‘all na-| 


tions, the people are discussing. 


Irving Potash, Gilbert Green, Carl 
Winter, Gus Hall. 

But Thomas Jefferson, Ceorge 
Washington, Tom Paine, Abraham 
Lincoln are on trial. 

The BE of Bignis ts in the Cock. 


) 


Their attitude is re-| deal 


MAO SETS PEACE CONDITIONS 


(Continued from 

+++ Mao was ceed: tier Peo- 
ple's Liberation Army need only 
some heavy blows to the 
remaining Kudinintang troops, and 
the entire reactionary ruling ma- 
chinery of the Kuomintang will 
crumble into dust.” 

Mao, who is chatrman of the 
Chinese Communist Central Com- 
mittee, rarely makes a public state- 
ment. 


CHIANG STILL ORDERING 


The Social Welfare Daily in 
Nanking reported that Chiang had 
ordered his armies to fight the 
People's Liberation forces without 
letup despite any* peace negotia- 
tions and the threatening situation 
in Tientsin and other isolated cities 
in North China. 

United Press reports from be- 
sieged Peiping said the city’s cen- 
tral districts were battered by 
People’s Liberation artillery fire 
today for the third successive day. 
The Peoples Army was reported 
concentrating still more siege guns 
in Peiping’s western suburbs. 

The People’s’ Liberation radio 
tamected tonight that its troops 
smashed into besieged Tientsin at 
noon today, and said advance:units | 
were “rapidly exploiting their suc- 
cesses.” ‘ 

Official U S. State Department 
reports received in Washington 
from the big north Chinese com- 
mercial city said the U. S. Infor- 
mation Service office there had 


been hit by artillery 
connilete Kod tems daniel by a 


near miss. 


The broadcast, heard here late 
tonight, said People’s Liberation 
forces, who had been the 
city for nine days, broke through 
after a two-hour “all-out” attack 

The radio report did not indi- 


‘cate whether Kuomintang forces 


in the city were still putting up a 
fight. However, the U Press 
bureau in Nanking had been un- 
Mable to reach Tientsin a! tele- 
phone since 10 a.m., and offi- 


cials .here said that contact with 
the city was lost at noon. ~ 


CIO Office Workers 


Win Polls at Fox Film 


Fox film home office employes 
overwhelmingly chose the Screen 
Office and Professional Employes 
Guild Friday in a National Labor 
Relations Board election. The vote 
was 267 to 46. SOPEC is an affil- 
iate of the CIO United Office and 
Professional Workers. 

In a separate election Fox Inter- 
national workers chose SOPEG 3$ 
to seven votes for no union. The 
raiding AFL International Alliance 
of Theatrical Stage Employes could 
not produce enough cards to appear 
on the ballot in either case. 


The Worker Sereen Guide - mae 


Scots Rieicenselll tsece to whMael 
here, please ask the Manager te mail us 


YORKTOW N—Seng [It Gera: 
STODDARD—e@eRed River; Se This 


The Peart 


SYMPHONY—Gene tc Bern; The Peart 
: Marriage of Figare 


is New York 


AVALON—Leves of Carmen; Leather Gleves 

AVENUE D—eKies the Bleed OF My Hands; 
of Mary. Sen.: Luxury Lieer; Night at the Opera 

AVENUE U—Luxery Liner: @Night at.the Opere 


Fer the Leve 


@Philadeiphia Stery; Sanz 4 
BELLAIRE—@ Roepe; Smart Girls Don’t Talk. ne a 
of Carmen Leather . Gloves 
COLLEGE—@Repe; Smart Girls Dea’'t Talk.  Sun.: Loves 


Franelsee 


his advance listings. 
MANHATTAN 
First Run—Broadway 


AMBASSADOR—Venus of Paris; @ indiceretion 
AS (OR—Enchantment 

AVENVE PLAYHOUSE—@ Mensicour Vincent 
Bij0U @eThe Red Shem 

ELYSEE—e@eE | Husbend 

FULTON—) of Are 

@LOBE—BSelle Starrs Daughter 
GOTHAM—Uneveailabie 

LITTLE CARNEGIE—eMr. Perria and Mr. Trail 
LITTLE CINEMET—The Eagte With Twe Heads 
MAYFAIR—Wake ef the Red Witeh 

MUSEUM OF MODERN ART—e@eLittic Foxes 
REW EUROPE—Nebe A Dudy 

NEW YORK—Sundewn in Senta Foe; False Paradice 
PARAMOUNT—The Accused 

PARIS eS8ymphenio PASTORALE 

PARK AVENUE @ @Hamiet 

RADIO CITY MUSIC HALL—Werds and Musle 

Pi X— Unavailable 

RIALTO—Unknewan Island 

RIVOL!t e@The Snake Pit 

ROKY—That Wenderful Urge 

STANLEY—@ @Sympheny of Life 
STRANO—@Adventures of Oem june 

VICTORIA Jeon ef Are 

WORLD @ @Patcer 

STH AVENUE PLAYHOUSE—eTragic Heat 
SSTH ST. PLAYHOUSE—@Mensiouw Vincent 


East Side 


TRIBUNE—@ Repe; Smart Girls Den't Talk 
ART— e@ Velpene 
CHARLES—Set.: Geiden Earrings; Gay Ranchero 
Sun.—@Apaertment fer Peegy; Counterfelters 
ACADEMY OF MUSIC—June Gride; The Smugegters 
CiTY—Sat.: Castle of Sin; Katie 
Sun.: Ne Greater Leve; Kreutzer Senate 


IRVING PLACE—Len@ ie the Read: Yiddle With His Fiddle. 


GRANMERCY PARK CINEMA—Geat.: Apartment fer 
Pessgy;: Ceunterfeiters 
Sun.: Lest Daye of Pompei! 
ST.—@at.: Leves of Carmen; Leather Gloves 
Sun.: Apartment for Peegy; Ceunterfelters 
TUDOR—Sat.: Last Days of Poempell: She 
Sun.: @Apartment for: Pessy; Counterfelters 
BEVERLY—@ Veipene:: Shew Time 
520 ST. TRANSLUX—@gApertment for Pesesy 
NORMAND! E—International Lady 
SUTTON—This Wee a Wemnn 
PLAZA—Leves of Carmen 
ARCADIA—Sat.: Sorry, Wreng Number; fen't It Remaantie 
- Sun.: Farrebleue; @ @ Bakers Wife 
YORK—Sat.: Johany Apoile: This ts My Affair 
Sun.: Apartment fer Peggy; Counterfelters 
68TH ST. PLAYHOUSE—@ Apartment for Poesy 
TRANSLUX 72ND ST.—@WNight at the Gpera 
TRANSLUK MONROE—Sat.: Seng ie Bera; The Pearl 
Sun.: Tangier; Night ta Paradise 
TRANSLUX~ COLONY—@Serry, Wreng Number; isn’t it 
Romantic. Sun.: TiN End of Time: Without Reservation 
S5STH ST. TRANSLUX—eSerry, Wrong Number. .Susa.: 
Lewisiang. Stery . 
SETH ST. GRANDE-—WNightmare Alley: Homestretch 
GRACIE SQUARE—They Drive By Night: Man ta the trea 
Mask. Sun.: @Apartment for Peggy; Counterfolters 


West Side 
WAVERLY—@ Roepe 


STH ST. PLAYHOUSE—The Pearl. Sua.: Seng Is Born 
GREENWICH—Repe; Smart Giris Dea’t Talk 
ELGIN—My Dog Rusty; Sadliends of Deketa. Sun.: 
guabnaaeee Story; San Franciese 
—Leves of Carmen; Leather Gloves. 
e: ote Sue.: Cluny 
VOY—Men Are Net Gods: The Challesse. Sun.: 
wiesreer Se. This is New York —_ 
—Whea My Baby Smiles at ungle Puetrel 
LYRIC—iune Gride: The Smueggiers sey 
TIMES SQUARE—Cobra Strikes: Oregen Trail 
APOLLO—@Four Steps in the Clouds; @Silence fs Golden 
NEW AMSTERDAM—Three Musketeers: Mickey 
a oe from Syracuse 
YANT—You Were Meast for M 
SQUIRE—@Jenny Lamour: eseente cial anghegaes 
. BELMONT—Matrimenie tee 


MTH 


il 


Sus.: Mext Time We 


et BS es Ee ie ty ea 
— 


* NATIONAL—@Serry, Wrong Number; 


THALIA—Ceneress D 
RIVERGIDE—Juene Bride: 
RIVIERA—@Apertment for Pessy: Ceounterfelters 
CARLTON—ePhiledeiphia Stery: San Francisse 
EOISON—Dealsy Kenyon; Se Geese My Leve 
AROEN—@Repe: Smart Girls Deoa't Talk 
NHEMO—June Bride; The Smugglers. 
COLUMBIA—@Apartment for Pessy: The Oenterfelters. 
Sua: of Cermen; Leather Gloves 
DELMAR—Le Harmene imtura; Miguel Strage® 


Washington Heights 
DORSET—Leves of Carmen: Leather Gloves 
AUDUBON—Lef Shew; Kit Carson 

De You Leve Me 
ALPINE—Leves of Carmen; Leather Gleves 
UPTOWN—Leves of Carmen; Leather Gloves 


he Smugglers 


MEIGHTS—Ghew Time; The Ralder 
G@EM—@gApartmest for Peggy: Counterfelters 
LANE—e@Red River; Thie is New York 
EMPRESS—Geed Sam: Bedyguard 

HEIGHTHS—De Yeu Leve Me; Under the Red Rebe 
GEM—e@Levisiaons; High Tide 

LANE—Leves of Carmen: Leather Gleves 
EMPRESS—Action for Slander; Dinner at the Ritz 
ALPINE—@ Repe: Smart Girls Dent Talk 
DALE—@Red River; Se Thies is New York 


BRONX 
ASCOT—fFrie Fras: Lysictrate 
ALLERTON—tLeves of Carmen; Leather Gloves 
BEACH—Tap Reet; Seeret Land. Sua.: Kies the 
My Hends; Fer the Leve of Mary 
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Bleed Of 


BEDFORD—Gea ic Gera: The Peart 

OIRCLE—Canen City; Raw Deal. Sun.: Kies the Bleed OF 
My Hands; Fer the Leve of Mary 

CONCOURSE—Beyend Gliery: Marard 

EARL—Jwune Bride; The Smugglers 

FENWAY—Step Child; Phile Vances Seeret Mission. Sun.: 
Tap Resets; Seeret Land 

FREEMAN—Tap Rests; Seoret Lend. Sen.: @ Roepe: Smart 

- Cirle Dent Talk 

DE LUXE—Kitty Feyle: High Seas. Sun.: @ Apartment 
for Peggy: .The Ceounterfelters 

GLOSE—Climax; See My Lewyer. Sun.: Bowery te 8’ way! 
Strange Confession 

LiDO—Lifebeat; Sweet and tLewdewn. Sun.: Oontennial 
Semmer; Dea Juss Quilligan 

MOSHOLU—Leves of Carmen: Leather Gloves 

REW RITZ—Biende ice; Meney Madness. Sun.: Sear Ruth: 
Jehany Angel 

PARK PLAZA—June Bride: The Smugglers 

ROSEDALE—@Sery, Wreng Number: ten't It Remantie. 
Sen.: @Apaertment fer Pessy: Counterfelters 

SQUARE—Goeng it Bern; The Pearl. Sun.: Loves of Carmen? 
Leather Gileves 

TUXEDO—Jene Bride: The Smugglers 

_UNIVERSITY—@Sister Kenny: Berlin Express. Seun.! 
Miracle of the Bells: RIF Raff 

VALENTINE—Gen is Bora: The Pear! 


' ZENITH—Geeret. Heert; Belle Sterr. Sua. Captain from 


Castile; Fall ta 


BROOK LYN—Downtown 
PARAMOUNT—@Pealeface: Behind Lecked Doers 
FOX—@Adventures of Don juan: Blondies’ Reward 
MAJESTIC—Sheek;: Armored Car 
STRAND—Parden My Sareng: in the Navy 
MOMART—Only Angels Have Wings; Ceast Guard 
ST. GEORGE PLAYHOUSE—@ Roepe: 


TERMINAL—@ Roepe; Smart Girle Don't Talk. 
of Carmen; Leather Gleves 


Park Slope 
TIVOLI—Loves of Carmen; Leather Gloves. Sun.: Mask of 
Zerre; Marked Woman 
CARLETON—Loves of Carmen: Leather Gloves. Sua.: 
Seng is Bern: The Pearl 
SANDERS—Loves of Carmen; Leather Gloves 


Bedford 
BELL CINEMA~—Date With Judy; Old Les Angeles. Sun.: 
Canes City: Rew Deal 
LINCOLN—Radie Stars on Parade.“ Gun.: Pitfall: Intrigue 


ten’t it Remantic. 
Sun.: @Apartmeat for Peggy; Counterfelters 
SAVOY—When My Baby Smiles at Me; Junsie Patrol 


Crown Heights 
CARROLL—Luxury Liner: @Might at the Opera 
_ SROWN—o Kits the Bleed OF My Hands; For the Love 
of Mery. Sun.: Pitfall: tatrigue 
RESS—Song is Gorn: The Pearl ~ 
, Resgneekin te, shat OF hy’ Mane; Fe he Ln 
Mary. Gua.: Pitfall; 


Be ASESBARLE Lae of Gare 


BEVERLY—Leves of Carmen; Leather Gleves 

CLARIDGE—lLuxury Liner; @Night at the Opera 

COLLEGE—e@Sery. Wreng Number; isa’'t it Rementic. Sun.: 
@Apartment for Peggy: Couwnterfeiters 

ELM-—Leves of Carmen; Leather Gloves 

FARRAGUT—Leves of Carmen; Leather Gleves 

FLATBUSH—Sliad Spot; My Gal Leves Music 

GRANADA—Repe; SGmert Girls Den't Talk 

JEWEL—Temptation: River Gang. Sun.: Johnny O'Cleek; Bad 
Mea of Missouri 

KENT—@Kies the Bleed O7 My Hands; Far the Leve of 
Mery. Sun.: @Apartment for Pegey; Counterfeiters 

KINGSWAY—Whea My Gaby Smiles ot Me; jungle Patrol 

LEADER—Leves of Carmen; Leather Gloves 

LINDEN—Leves of Carmen; Leather Gleves 

MARINE—Whea My Gaby Galles at Me; Jungle Patrol 

MAY FAIR—@ Repe; a Girts Den't Tatk. Swn.t Last 
Daye of Pompell; 

mIDWOOD—Whea My ‘as Smiles at Me; — Patrol 

NOSTRAND—@ Roepe Girts Den’'t Tell. Sun.: @Serry, 
Wreag Number it Remaatie 

PARKS! DE—Marius; Adina of lnnesence 

PATIO—@Sery. Wreag Number; tent it Bemaantiec 

QUENTIN—Last Days of Pompeli; She. Sun.:@ Apartment 
for Pessy; Counterfelters > 

RIALTO—@epe: Smart Girls Dea't Talk 

RUGBY—Pitfall ltatrigue 

TRAYMORE—Eyee of Texas Retera of Meate Oriete. Sua.: 
Last Daye of Pompell; She 

TRIANGLE—@Aparthest fer Pessy: Ceounterfelters. Sen.: 
Tap Reets; Geerst Land 

VOGUE—@ Maries; Pertrait of Iinnesense 


Brighton—Coney Island 


OCEANA—@ Roepe: Smart Girls Den't Talk 

SHEEPSHEAD—Serry, Wreag Nember; icn’t It Remaatie 

SURF—Luxury Liner; @ Night at the Opera. Sus.: @ Sorry, 
Wreag Nember; lent It Remantic 

TUXEDO—@eSerry, Wreng Number; ica’'t It Remaatie 


Boro Park—Bensonhurst 


COLON Y—Nerthwest Outpest; DOriftweed. Sua.: Shanghal 
Chest; Campus Sleuth 
MARBORO—Whea My Baby Smiles ot Me: Jengle Patrol 
Rid gewood— Bushwick 
WALKER—Whea My Gaby Smiles at Me; Jungle Patrol 
EMPIRE—Beyend Glory; Harzerd. Sun.: Friese Sal; Murder 
in the Ble Reem 


RIDGEWOOD—Leves of Carmen: Leather Gloves 
RIVOLI—One Stage Everybody; Sudan. Sua.: Smugglers Cove; 


The Prairie 
Bay Ridge : 
BERKSHIRE—@SGery, Wreng Number fen’t It Remantile 
CENTER—Federal Fegitives: Criminals Within. Sua.: ft 
Wender Whe is Kissing Her Now; Buffale Bill Rides Again 
COLISEUM—@ Rope; Smart Girls Don't Talk 
ELECTRA—Bewery Champs Tell it Te a Star. Sun.: Mutlay 
om the Blackhawk: Ex-Chame 
NEW FORTWAY—Leves of Carmen: Leather Gloves. Sun.? 
@Repe; Smart Girls Don’t Talk 
HARBOR—@ Roepe; Gmart Girls Dea’t Talk 
PARK—Leves of Carmen Leather Gloves 
RITZ—@ Roepe; Smart Girls Den’'t Talk 
STANLEY—@ Kiss the Bleed Of My Hands: Fer the Love 
of Mary. Sun.: @Happened One Night; @ Night of Leve 
The Rockaways 
GEM—@Tom Dick and Herry; Triggermen. Sua.: Behind 
Prisen Walle; Eyes of Texas 
PARK—Seng ts Bern The Pearl. Gun.t @ Red River: Se 
This le New York 


Brownsville 


SUTTER—Beyend Glory; Mazerd. Sua.: @ Apartment er 


Peggy; Ceunterfeiters 
SUPREME—Seng ic Born The Pearl 
‘BILTMORE—Luxury Liner; @Night at the Opera 
HOPKINSON—@Shee Shine; @ Beauty and the Beast 


Willi 
COMMODORE—Loves of Carmen; Leather Gloves 
KIGMET—Loves of Carmen; Leather Gloves 
ALBA—@ Roepe; Smart Girls Don't Tatk 


pian whee Bene —Aatoria 
tay oe at Juagle Patrel 
BROADWAY: Carmen; ae 
@ Repe; Pasar ett Den’'t Tetk 
GRAND—@ Roepe; Smart Girls Don't Talk : 
STEINWAY—Frentior Marshall; Gelle Starr. - Sun.1 Golden 
Eye; Inside Stery 


wv 


of Carmen; Leather Gleves 
GORONA—@ Roepe; Smart Girls Den't Tatk 


Flushing 


MAYFAIR—Tap Reets: Seeret Land. Swa.: Kies the Bleed 
“OO My Hands; For the Leve of Mary | 

ROOSEVELT—Levese of Carmen; Leather Gloves; Sua.t 
@Repe; Smart Girls Den't Talk 

TOWN—High Seas; Wyemieg. Sun.: Probation; Girls of 
the Underworld 

UTOPIA—Lauck of the Irish; Babe Ruth Stery. Sun.: Bayend 


Glery; Hazard 
Forest Hills 


INWOOD—Tap Reets; Seeret Land. Sua.: 2: daa fer 
Pessy; Counterfeiters 

FOREST HILLS—Leves of Carmen 

MIDWAY—Whea My Baby Smiles at Me; Junge Patric 

TRYLON—@ Kies the Bleed OW My WHaads; Fear the Leve 
of Mary. Sun.: Tap Reets; Seeret Land 


Jamaica 


CARLTON—Leves of Carmen; Leather Gloves. tear 
@Apartment for Peggy: Ceunterfeiters — 

JAMAICA—Gelden Eye; Inside Story. Sun.: Seartet OClews 
Seeret Weapen 

SAVOY—@Repe: Smart GGirle Dea’t Tatk. Sen.: Luxwy 
Liner; @ Night at the Opera 

AUSTIN—Duleimer Street; Jassy. Sun.: @Apartmest for 
Pessy; Ceounterfelters 

ARION—@ Kiss the Bleed Of My Hands: For the Love of 
Mary. Sun.: Tap Reets; Seeret Land 

MAIN ST. PLAYHOUSE—Tap Reets; Seoret Land: Sua.s 
@Serry Wreng Nomber; ten’t it Remantie 

LAURELTON—@Repe; Smart Girls Den’'t Talk. Sus.t 
@Apaertment fer Peggy; Ceounterfolters 

LITTLE NCK—Tap Reets; Seeret Land. San. @ Rope; Smart 
Girls Dea't Tek — 

OAS(S—Luxury Liner; @Night at the Opera 

CLARION—Nerthwest Outpest: Driftweed 

CROGSBAY—Leves of Carmen: Leather Gloves 

COMMUNITY—@Red River: Se This ic New York 

QUEENS—Whea My Gaby Smiles at Me; Jungle Patrol 

DRAKE—@ Kips the Bleed Of My Hands: Leve of Mary 

CASINO—@ Kies the Bleed Of My Hends: Far the Love 
Evan Big: @Apartment fer Peggy: Counterfelters 

; Mary. Sun.: @Serry, Wreag Number; 

RICHMOND HILL GARDEN—Kiss Bleed Of Hands: Love of 
Mery. Sun.: Serry, Wreng Number: tsa’t It Remaatioc 

KEITHS—Whea My Baby Smiles at Me: Jungle Patret 

LEFFERTS—Leoves of Carmen; Leather Gloves 

LINDEN—Repe; Smart Girls Don’t Talk 

CAMBRIA—@ Roepe; Smart Girls Dea’t Talk. Sua.: Leves 
of Carmen; Leather Gleves 


ST. ALBANS—Loves of Carmen; Leather Gloves, Sua.s. 
@Repe; Smart Girls Den't Talk 


GARDEN—Loves of Carmen; Leather Gloves. Sua.: tapes 
Smart Girls Don't Talk : 


W oodside 


+ rach Wreng Number; Isa’t It — 
R—Swerdeman; Prince of Thies. + Killer MeCeys 
And Thea There Were None 
poet ome nay Smart Girls Den’t Talk 
—Tap Reets; Seeret Land. Sun.: Northwest 
pest; Driftweed “as 


Leather Ctoven. Sun.: 


STRANO—imitation of Life East Side of Heaven, Suet 


High Geas; Frise Gal 


Baby Seiten Me: supple Perse 
«eta wag 


OARS stow ie eal “fest. othpei twat 


WASTORY—p Aapeinget for Posey Goeuntertoiters, Gene With sj ag 


| 


: 
| 


Shin m ; | ; will be the company’s most recent 
6:30 p.m.—NBC Symphony. : ‘General. Ac es corm Serge Proko- 


TT Am 


bE 


9:00.p.m.—Hit Parade. Frank 
Sinatra. WNBC. ‘ 

9:00 p.m.—Life Begins at 80. 
WOR. 

9:15 p.m.—Lanny Ross. WOR. 

rv , 


8:00 p.m.—Saturday night 
Jamboree. WNBT. 

RADIO HIGHLIGHTS | 

(Sunday, Jan. 16) : 
12:00 M — Invitation to Learning.j. 

WCBS. 
1:15 PM—Elmo Roper. WCBS... 
1:30 PM—Author Meets Critic. | 


f 
: 


| 


ig SOVIET RUSSIA 


it 
fi 
i 


| 


| 
t 
a 


: 


f 
tei 


. 
: 
: 


A 
: 


cert. WNYC: ih : ie? het 
20rm-vaiveny Tie woe hitharmenic Offers) 
3:00 PM—N. . ji | pf a ‘ 
WCBS. _ | “Od. pC BE Ft ee 
220 Pu-Jovnie joy, wor | OEe to Democracy’ | 
4:00 PM—OQuiz Ki ty | Me | | ame, 
'|4:30 PM—Metropolitan Auditions. | 7WO PREMIERES, three II, he worked in the Office of, W 
OS Phe eee els Whee, ee ae: : 
4: —Living, ‘ , land two ‘pi . a L - . : 
‘00 PM—Oscar Brand Song Festi- pianists highligh 
F val. WNYC. . ‘Leopold Stokowski’s Philbarmonic- 
eotme iter ree ‘Symphony programs of the week) 
7:00 PM—Jack Benny. WOD». at Carnegie Hall. The new works 
8:30 PM—NBC Theatre. WNC. are Ode to Soci: a musical 
{9:00 PM—Electric Theatre. WCBS.|_ of the Gettysburg Address 
WQXR-—-News; Record Review 9:30 PM Theatre Guild. WJZ. | ar , , : 
§:15-WNBC—Wormwood Forrest 9:30 PM—Our Miss Brooks. WCBS. by Maurice Baron, which will be 
weet ~~~ te we Ba Sion . . |10:15 PM—Show Business. WNEW/done with the-gssistance of a|™ 
11:30 PM—Chicago Round Table. |.3.,..¢ of speakers’ from the Schola}; 
WNBC. Cantorum and Pilgrim Hymn by 
pera ee ine WCBS <y Otto Lwuening. The New York: 
a oe. ~4.¥+.1 “firsts” are Georgian Symphonic 
8:00 PM—Author Meets the Critic. Dance by Vano Muradelli, the 


8:30 PM_Most the Press. WNBT. | i200 Concerto of Gian-Carlo Me-’|; . 


lo. Actors Studio. WJZ notti, and American Piper of Henry |. 

ae ge ry Plavhouse. ad Cowell. Rudolf Firkusny is soloist 

“tan y re zlin the Menotti Concerto; the), 
‘Leventritt Prize winner of the year, |: 

Thea Jean Craham, se be or 

. ro Suey ‘ ‘on Saturday night in the Saint- 

jakininie: cnet ask Theatre Saens Pianto Concerto No. 2 in G 


WOR—Twenty Questions minor 
ws. Symphony Hall . 3:45-WOR—Blackstone, the Magician © . . 


K ? . , ) Baron works will 
_WORS—Gene Autry Bhow . 2:20-WHYO—Mevs ae THE THURSDAY - FRIDAY be repeated and; 


WHY e Drams Cyde Woods program, ‘under Stokowski, is as ez: 
$:30-WNBC—Truth or Consequences | | follows:. Georgian Symphonic the “Pilgrim’s Hymn” of Otto 
nous: Jory Dance, Muradelli; Symphony No.|Luening. The score, together with 
9:00-WNBO—Hit Parade 2, Khachaturian; Piano Concerto, |» e for chamber : 

: , prelude for orchestra, 

Wiz—Littie Herman | Menotti; ~oee LApres Midi d'un posed for the: Yaddo Fes- 

C—Choral Faune, Debussy. . 
: | tival and performed there in 1946. 


: ° . . 


THERE ARE FIVE WORKS on. v9 
ee Oe ae 
) Dome Kubla Khan, ' .&s 

Griffes; American Piper, Hemry| "eet Side CRE Center ; 
Cowell; Ode to Democracy, Maur-| : auaseeneeeseseentececes 
ice Baron; Piano Concerto No. 2 ‘ 

| Saint-Saens, with Jean Graham as 
soloist; Symphony No. 2 Khacha- 
turian. 


<a 


NEXT SUNDAY the Cowell and' 


Sunday ev 

The winner of the ninth annual Side C 
contest of the Edgar M,. Leven- 
4ritt Foundation, Jean Graham was 
{been 22 yoars.s 0 in Dayton, Ohio,|J 
where | iéd with Eleanor 
M and Dr. F. L. Baer; later she 

ar Sd omg Trumbull in| Doy 
iChicago. § came to New fig en | Spm S ies 
Mak-.wheve ro-.the ‘studied under THE STANLEY’S GREATEST HIT SHOW! . 
: H at the Juillard |] “Rest Megettesnt”—Pest-ome Mews = ik ok gr Bemutifel”"—Mews. 
Graduate School. Through 4 vate | Pe orig etme nin © Lammmpertedss Be pe Larrea nae oo 
nes School scholarship she now, [aaSST TEE ERG olko | 
— with Isabelle Ai chain ; 7 eee A ) 
young pianist, who has ap- | dip! fi 
fiir | 


; : - 7 
ase ae tie wee eee eee 
-- 
° 


twice at the Young People’s 
Concerts of the Chicago Sym- 
phony comes of a ney, se in 
aac enol tie : er grand-/| 
mes 9 J pemge: om ist 

organist was one of G " 
best-known musicians. — 


. @. " ORS 
AMERICAN PIPER (whose 
rem Nha wg the New Or- 
| Symphon Pierre Hen- 
sewed py ciety Dato sug- | 
gested to the composer by a story 
‘he heard when, during World War 


AG ‘AEM 


; - : “ C 
SHOPKINSON 2™ 7, 
: “"-wq, . - _€4 eV 
: RD @ Linde 57 ap 


- cae _— 4 .- 8 o 4 a a 
. ¢ i» Tee ry * 
PIP IGER Viennese Melodies 5), 5! 
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Unemployment 


As Layoffs, Speedups Increase 


(Continued from Page 7) 
0: ly a5 workers 
approximate . 

In Cleveland National Carbon 
laid off 400 out of 4,000. Fisher 
Body dropped 25 percent prior to 
mode In smal} shops 


200. 

Apex Electric dropped 700. 

General Electric shops have 
been reducing working forces but 
this is largely because of the de- 
centralization policy. 

In Dayton, Master Electric was 
cut from 1,300 to 800 and Leland 
Electric from 1,100 to 550. 

. The Westinghouse plant at Lima 
is down from 2,900 to 2,000 and 
the company claims that customers 
are cancelling orders. 

* 

OHIO CORPORATIONS are 
complaining about a drop in ex- 
port business. There will be an 
estimated shrinkage of about 15 
percent in exports.in 1945 as con- 
trasted with the previous year. 
Exports constitute 10 to 12 per- 
cent of the goods produced. 

Fred O. Kiel, industrial econom- 
ist at the Federal Reserve Bank in 
Cleveland, estimates that as high 
as 20,000 workers in the city are 
producing directly for the export 
market. 

Mark R. Dull, assistant general 
manager of Willys-Overland, made 
a recent speech in which he said 
that the export business is “the 
frosting on the cake of industry” 
and proposed aggressive steps by 
the government to open up trade 
outlets. He predicts war with the 
Soviet Union. He saw no ho 
when he was in France tor 
“either physical or economic re- 
habilitation.” 

Cleveland banking interests, cen- 
tering around coal, steel, machine 
building, auto, railroads, are pro- 
testing over not getting their share 


of business created by ERP. They glan 


have op the monopoly of 
New York banks. 

Banks here are tightening credit. 
One industrial loan outfit that 
has been in business for twenty 
years lending short term funds to 
small shops has been forced to 
file for reorganization under fed- 
eral bankruptcy act. 


Prices are: continuing to lower 
workers living standards. Unless 
@ worker has a highly skilled job, 
it is extremely difficult to make 
ends weerere~ ior taking odd jobs 
on week ends, having the wife of 


Indies Guerillas 
Kill 60 Dutch 


BATAVIA, Java.—The _ Indo- 
nesian underground radio reported 
Friday that 60 Dutch soldiers had 
been killed by guerilla bands who 
have made south central Java “un- 
safe” for occupying troops, , 

At the same time, United Nations 
military observers reported that 

ila activity is raging in east 
fava “on a much greater scale than 

been anticipated’ by Nether- 
lands military authorities.” 

The*underground broadcast said 


res. appar inataarel rT 
weak t widespread 
mnthdneaiios 


> big northeastern 


‘s/ grape juice. 


security 
- disability 
Halabi ee 


SUNDAY 


' lof England’s Convocation of Can- 


;a 


ANUARY’ 16, 1949 


ws in Ohio 


other members of the family work 
or a double shift. A num- 
ber of workers hold down a shift 
in one plant, then go to another for 
o moh te ee, 


THROUGHOUT OHIO there 
are practically no factory jobs 


to women. 


t, ‘ work 
Pig Sa and steel mills have 
vanished. 

There is a growth of unemploy- 
ed migratory labor. Private. em- 
ployment agencies, almost desert- 
ed a year ago, are crowded. 

Relief rolis in industriai cities 
are rising. Many of these cases in- 
volve workers over 40 who are not 
acceptable to factories as they 
were during the war. . 

A sudden’de ion would find 
the majority of workers applyiag 
for relief in Cleveland within a 
matter of weeks. What savings ac- 
cumulated during the war are 
largely depleted. Speed-up and 
new .methods of labor produc- 
tivity are terrific. Turnover on jobs 
is high in steel mills where workers 
find they cannot keep up the pace. 

There is not as much re-tooling 
or conversion for arms production 
as might be expected. Much of the 
work is experimental and involves 
improvement of existing machines 
which does not call for additional 


employment. 


Jobs for Ne with the ex- * 
oe bs Pg al | 


——— 


_ ; ae “ : - ~ 
_ ye <> 
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“MISS FLORIDA SWIM 
FOR HEALTH” is the latest. 
Miss Terri Hanrahan, 18, Mont- 


‘Marshall Plan steel shortage lay- 
olfs, remodeling layoffs,  trust- 
samopaly “felis nea datioee 
monopoly 

pencenins Doves in 1948 were the 
ca 


uses 
figures. 


had the highest peacetime produc- 
tion output 
trend in Detroit's welfare case load 
continued unabated _ throughout 
the year. In September the total 
case load was 19,456 compared 
with 18,817 for the past. month 
and 16,670 a year ago. Reflecting 
discrimination in the hiring of Ne- 
groes, the Detroit Welfare Dept. 


white cases from .42 to 41.8 with 
an increase in the percentage of 
Negro cases to 58.1. — 


with 
in December of 1947, but by June, 
1948 employment was already 
down to 925,000 workers. Detroit 


To Shut Down; Speedup 


(Continued from Page 7) 


nd the startling MUCC 
Hence, while the atuo industry 
since 1929, the upward 


a percentage decline in 


The year's 
over a m 


roduction ‘started 
ion auto workers 


JACK SCHWARTZ 


Hotel Allaben 


601 Memmouth Ave., Lakewood, N. J. 
Telephone: Lakewood 6-1223 and 0619 


- — - - 7 } > es 
. - 7 - - : 
Grows ; 


growing misery at the 

And that’s why the auto 
are ignoring Reuther in asking 
strike votes against layoffs 
Ford's, in taking strike 
engaging in actual 

up as in GM 

and that's why all au 
looking — 4th 
increases, guaran 
week and health and old a 
fits at company expense 
1949 bargaining. 


a5 


| 


| 


all 
Hu 


$13—2 Fall Days — $13 
FRL NIGHT te SUN, NIGHT 


@ cocktail bar 
@ indeor, ottdeoor 


@ friendly, informal 
@ television nitely 
Make 


clair, N. J., won the title. 


(Continued from Page 7). : 
has kept at an even 20,000 over 
the past year, with payroll in- 
creasing very slightly. In Spring- 
field both employment and payroll 
have moter Average wage in 
electric jumped from $58.40 to 
$60.46; in radio apparatus from 
$41.79 to $43.31, But things aren't 
as bright as they seem at first 


ce. 
In Lynn's big GCE plant, for 
example, some 7,000 of the 15,000 
workers are on jet engines and 
military tuMsines. Consumer goods 
production has drop with 
smaller firms such as Sylvania and 
Champion Lamp forced against 

the wall. 3 

GCE is “decentralizing” Lynn. 
They plan to move as much work 
as possible out of the strongly 
unionized promos, city into non- 
union rural towns. Work on elec- 
tric meters, employing 1,500 work- 
ers, is being transferred to a new 
plant in Somersworth, N. H. Motor 
work is going to a new non-union 
plant in Calitornia. Work is bein 
sub-contracted to  umnorganiz 
sweat shops. The company is try- 
ing to re-time and cut down piece 
rates. 

Women workers are being forced 
out as the plant shifts to war work. 
Commercial production is DOWN. 
Workers with 20 years’ experience 
are forced to learn new jobs for| 
the military. 

At the big Westinghouse plant 
in Springfield, production is being 
stepped up—BUT NOT EMPLOY- 
MENT. The company is laying off 
at the same time that new models 
go into production and a general 
iricrease in output is scheduled. It’s 
more speed-up with wages staying 
the same. 

Even the mili orders aren’t 
qnough to keep things going in 

, however. Layoffs are be- 
‘ginning. Worthi Pump in 
Holyoke off half its 1,000 
- In October, 1948, the 
states employment in electrical 


No Substitute 
LONDON (UP).—The Church 


. 


terbury has decided that only the 
best grape wine should be used in 


the holy communion, and not plain 


By a vote of 82 to 44 it accepted 
motion that communion wine 


be Wee aphare fermented es : 


New England Outlook Glum; 
Bosses Pray for War Orders 


| EXCHANGE 3-room apt. on East 96th St. 


dropped 2.6 percent from.Septem- 
ber; wages dropped 4.6 percent. It 
is certain that November figures 
will continue the decrease. 

* 


AND IT’S NOT just Massachu- 
setts, In New Hampshire 16,000 
are unemployed, 5,000 textile 
workers having been axed this 
year. Textile bosses, in the New 
Hampshire fewspapers, openly 
pray for war orders to pull them 
out. In Rhode Island, industrial 


employment dropped 9.2 percent 


NOTICE 0 


everyone, regardless of 


in a single year. 


No advertisement will be accepted for insertion 
in the Daily Worker or The Worker whose ac- 
commodations or services are not available to 


The Daily Worker and The Worker. 


F POLICY 


color or creed. 


Classified Ads 


APARTMENTS WANTED 


CALIPORNIA student-teacher, girl, need 
apt. or share, downtown, Village. Box 
78 c-o Daily Worker. 


DOCTOR needs small apartment, Man- 
hattan, for residence only, reasonable 
rental. Box 823 c-o Daily Worker. 


GOING away soon? Young college couple 
need sublet for 4-6 months. Call OL 5- 
9584 anyfime. 


APARTMENT TO SHARE WANTED 


YOUNG WOMAN wants apartment to 
share, Manhattan only. RI 9-0060. 


APARTMENTS TO SHARE 


MANHATTAN—Man has really beautiful 
spacious new modern three roomer, fur" 
nished well, every improvement, elevator, 
en mg exchanged. Box 79 c-o Daily 
orker. 


SHARE beautiful modern six-room apart- 
— with touple, own living room and 


c-o 


WANTED couple to share bungalow, Man- 
hattan Beach. DE 2-9257 mornings. 


in family home, evening meal for sister. 
Urgent. Box 88 or Algonquin 5-0558. 


ROOM TO RENT 
(Bronx) 


ROOM for girl, kitchen privileges, West 
Bronx, 8th and Lexington subways. CY 
9-6268. 


FURNISHED BROOMS TO RENT 
(Manhattan) 


COMPORTABLY furnished studio room, 
west side, Manhattan. MO 2-5491. 


FURNISHED room, male. Call from 9 to 
~ 10 p.m. WA 9-1508. 


GIRL, large room with kitchen privileges 
in Midtown. Call RE 17-7828. 


NEWLY remodeled living room set for 
sale $125. Call DA &8-0513 any evening. 


(Brooklyn) 


LARGE furnished room, for man only. 


Brighton Express, Prospect Park Station. 
With business couple. UL 6-5360. 


PLEASANT Room and board with young 
couple. Brownsville. Write Box 85 c-o 
The Worker. 


STUDIO TO SHARE 


> - 


STUDIO to share. Ideal working condi- 
tions. Conveniently located. AL, 4-1086 
mornings 8-9. 


HOUSE TO SUBLET 


NEW HOUSE, furnisifed, to sublet for 4 


months, Fi .. ING 
— ushing, garage. ependence 


APARTMENTS FOR EXCHANGE 


rents $21 month, for one in lower Man- 


BOMEONE to care for i-yéear old child, 
1-2 afternoons weekly. West Midtown 
address. Please state experiences, after- 
noons available and pay desired, Write 
Box 87 c-o The Worker. 


APPLIANCES 


WASHERS, new, guar- 


Mr. r. 


FURNITURE 
MODERN FURNITURE. Built te order. Oak, 
walnut, m . Cabinart, 54 E. lith 
- «4 OR 3-3191, 9-5:30 pm, daily; 9-12:30 


' 


REFRIGERATORS, 
anteed. Save $18-55. GR 5-0551. Ask for| -—— 
Ressle 


a prominent consumers’ organization. 
Markham Amplifier Company, 4 E. il 
St. ORegon 3-3191. 


by 
carpet cleaner. From $10 up. Central 
Carpet, 207th St. and Ninth Ave., op- 
posite Miramar Pool. 


PIANIST 


PIANIST, studied Berlin. Special care 


ginners. Write Bernard Siev, #0 
138 St. 


be- 
w. 


TRAVEL 


DRIVE to California, share expenses, my 
car or yours, leave by Jan. 23. Phones: 
FO 17-9344, OL 4-2338. 


TYPEWRITERS 


TYPEWRITERS—All Standard Brands. 20 
percent savings with this ad. Standard 
Brand Dist., 143 Fourth Ave. (14th st.) 
GR 3-7819. : 


ALL JOBS, moving, storage, Metropolitan 
area. Call two experienced veterans. Low 
_ prices. Ed Wendel. JE 6-8000 day-night. 


WEEKENDS ONLY—Local and long-dis- 
tance hauling; cost to you 50 percent be- 


egudec. 


att 


Wh 
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dollars in 
rust and 
li t backed — Hitler. 


PERPREL EES? 
roblire 
ad 
: 


war. 
McCain is also aware that the 
.Communists are demanding active 
prosecution of his firm, Dillon, 


Read ..&c Co., for violating the fed- |P@™™ 


eral antitrust law as a monopolist 
at .home, 

His firm’ is actually under indict- 
-: ment at: this. time, as-part of the 
> investment. bankers’ triist, that con- 
trols the flow of credit -in the 
United: States. 

But only the Communists are de- 
manding active prosecution of the 
' Arusts. U.S. Attorney John Francis 
Xavier McGohey is much more in- 
terested im jailing the enemies of 
the trusts. a 

* 


THE ROCKEFELLER FAM- 
_ ILY’S* Chase National Bank (as- 
sets plus $5,000,000,000) is also 
represented on the’ jury-picking' 
body through John D. Whittemore 
and John J. Graham. Both are 
listed by the Federal Grand Jurors 
Association as “bankers” with ‘the 
Chase Bank. 

Chase Bank was indicted as a 
lawbreaker with Dillon, Read & 
Co. in the same anti-trust case 
more than one year ago. Judge 
Knox doubtless knows that execu- 
tives of indicted banks will make 
poor jurors and worse jury pickers 
if the trusts should ever be called 
before the bar. B-t workingmen, 
not bankers, are going on trial next 
Monday. 

‘« Every federal grand jury in this 
district has become a.ruling class 
“blue ribbon” body, with the help 
of the. Federal Grand Jurors Asso- 
The association admits this in its 


Knights of the Shire. . . . Black- 
e;in his commentary, holds 


o 
THE JURY-PICKING ASSOCI. 


| ; yson | 
M-P. Murphy, an ally of J. P.-Mor- 
gan & Co. 


.| Sargent, who was a jury 
Prana 


: 


jury 


whom we haven't yet named, in- 
clude such men as: 

Donald C.. Borden, vice-presi- 
dent, the National City Bank (as- 
sets about five billion dollars). 

George W. Bovinizer, partner of 
Kuhn, Loeb & Co., which controls 
more American railroads than any 
financial group outside of the 
House of Morgan. | 

Gilbert Kahn, son of the late 


pickers like John $. Pen; 


; 
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BUSINESS and PROFESSION 


AL Directory 


Albert Kahn, another Kuhn, Loeb 


er. 
Glenn E. Rogers, vice-president 
of the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Co., an $8,000,000,000 outfit, 
whose Jimcrow housing policies 
have been under Communist fire, 
Oscar M. Taylor, vice-president, 
the _New. York. Telephone Co,,; 


which was ingly attacked by 
the Daily Worker when it tried to 
crush its employes union. | 

J. Herbert Todd, shipbuilder, af 
J. Herbert Todd, Inc., whose em- 
ployes struggles @ad active Com- 
munist backing. . 

John W. Bicknell, president and 
director, U. S. Rubber Plantation, 
Inc., a subsidiary of U. S. Rubber 
(duPont control), which works con- 
tract laborers on its 100,000 acres 
of rubber plantation land in Su- 
matra. — #4 

Edward L. Newhouse, Jr., execu- 
tive, the American Smelting & Re- 
fining Co., whose workers have \a 
history of bitter struggles. | 

Clement C. Mason, secretary and 
treasurer, the Liggett Drug Co., 
whose pharmacists and salesmen 
had Daily Worker backing in the 
fight for a union. 

Merwin R. Haskel, president of 
the $97,000,000 textile company, 
the United Merchants & Manufac- 
turers Co., which operates big cot- 
ton mills in South Carolina and 
elsewhere. Hatred of Communists 
is a hallmark of southern textile 
bosses, who remember the Party's 
role in trade union drives. 

Whitney Stone, president of the. 
international Stone & Webster pub- | 
lic utilities and. investing- corpora- 
tion. 
And a host of other bankers and 
industrialists, too numerous to 
mention. 

* 
THE NAME. of one of these 


| bankers, Charles G. Proffitt, how- 


ever, has a ‘special significance in| 
the indictment of The Twelve. 


jury foreman, Edmund Cocks, had 


been involved in a plot to deny}. 


low cost housing to areas where | 


. mander of the U.S. Marines, said | bank 


| @ representative of Grayson Mur- 
phy himself asked him to march 
po a. Yor and 5 

‘would be pai . : 
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— RS PRE WE ee es et 


105 THIRD AVENUE 


Near 13th St., N. ¥. 3—-GE 56-9073 


Javenile Furniture 


FOR LOWEST 
PRICES 


of Quality Baby Carriages ané 
Nursery Furniture : 
SHOP AT 


BABYTOWNE 


© 425 FLATBUSH AVE., EXT. 
(Near Breeklyn Paramount Thes.) 


70 GRAHAM AVENUE 
(Near Broadway, Brooklyn) 


A. SIMON 


© 805 AMSTERDAM AVENUE 


(Near 90th St. Manhattan) 
Diseeunt te Werker Readers 


_— = 


e eee 


ROBERT RAVEN, 


GR 3-8357 


ee 


— 


Hair Removed 


1500 HAIRS 
Removed Permanently 
~~" he One Heeb 7 

Arms 


Face Lest ° 


LEON BENOEF 

Insurance for ‘Every Need ' 

391 East 149th Street 
MElIrose 5-0984 


— 


Basiness Machines 


SUSMEMENANANEAUNENBNENENENBUENEHEH 


TYPEWRITERS 


AS LOW 
AS 


28” 


Lewest prices for foreign 


language typewriters 
MIMEOGRAPHS 


Seld, Rented, Repaired 


ALL LANGUAGES 
TYPEWRITER CO. 


119 W. 23rd St. CH 3-8086 


(Bet Sixth and Aeventh Aves.) 


giranegiuaee 


— 


JACK R, } 


KY 


BRODS 


AL kinds of Insurance inclading sute- 


[ee TYPEWRITERS 


—— 


Siip Cevers, Draperies, Bed Spreads 


CUSTOM MADE | 


SSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSS | is Husnganensnsisusisrensr 


Washingtes Avense, Bronx, K 1 
‘Bel, SEvome 1-003 


~ | ; 
a= ’ is 


SY) vecorarors | 


— ’ Two i mn 


Complete selection of watches, jewelry, 
silverware at a discount of 15 to D&, 
Watch repair man on premises. 


147 Fourth Avenue 


(Bark Bldg.) Room 319 
WN. Ghaffer.“ GRE 717-7553 wm. Vogel | | 
‘Official TWO B’klyn Optometrists 
UNITY OPTICAL CO. 
152 FLATBUSH AVE... «. 
Near Atlantic Ave. — Our only office 


ELI ROSS, Optometrist 


Tel..NEvins 8-9166.. __ 
Dally 9 a.m.-7 p.m., Sat. 9 a.m.-3 p.m. 
EYES EXAMINED EYE EXERCISES 


” @@fieist IWO Bronx Optometrists | 
| EYES EXAMINED . 


GLASSES FITTD 
72 EF. 167th ST., BRONZE 


ON BIG SUBJECTS 
by 43 ZARET . 
AS 
BERLINER’S MUSIC. SHOP} 


IM FOURTH AVENUE (14th St.)} 
Open tii 10 P.M. OR 


Restauran 
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|] 932 So. Blvd. (163) 


| — REASONABLE 
1870 Lexington Ave. LE 4-2222 
DA 9-7900 
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700 GOOD’ FOR MIDDLE MONEY MATCH 


—_—_ 


In This 
Corner... 


- By Bill Mardo 


VIDEO AND THE FIGHTS 


OH IT'S/SO. SAD. Fight promoters are haying areal 
cry concerning television, The small clubs are ‘playing to 


empty houses, and the great big Garden is having a tough ~ 
time making both balconies meet. ven with a good card, 


Does your heart bleed for them? I’m suré.. 20th Century 
Sporting Club deserves the sympathy of compassionate fight fans, — 
So do the other promotional outfits throughout, the country. But 
let's confine these few tearful remarks to 20th, because it is the ~ 


Mr. Big of boxing promotions, and’ the Garden is the never-never 
land for all aspiring fighters. 


So let’s see now. 20th Century and the Garden share in the 
profits derived from all fight promotions at the House on 49th . 
Street. The*wartime profits were, shall we say—staggering? If 
memory serves me, it was a rare Friday night indeed when Gar- . 
den ringside went for less than $15 for the cheapest kind of attrac- | 
tion. I refer to the hundred and one times such immortal fisti- 
cuffers as Johnny Greco, Lee Savold and Bobby Ruffin fought the 
main events. The top tariff for ringside is mentioned: here not out 
of any noble concern for the pocketbooks of the mink-and-sable 

set who manage to fill the ringside pews very nicely regardless of 
ce. fe Se, the tariff, But the top price is important only because it’s the 
ae | a ill S delineator by which promoters scale down into the cheaper seat 


aieress, &  ktqomenageecagaam brackets. A $15 top makes it possible to sell a cheap balcony seat 
MIDDLEWEIGHT BERT LYTELL, shown eS Vern Lester in another recent winning | for five bucks. 


effort in the midwest, can’t get a big-money shot in New York. Lytell has been the victim of a 
scandalous dodge for three years now, with most managers of the topflight middles refusing to risk 
_baving their boys spoiled by Bert. 


NYU Tourney » Cinch, 
Local Lull Sets In 


There is one less-than-important doubleheader coming up at the Garden this Tues- 
vil 


NOW I DON’T want anyone to get the idea that all the war- 
time fights at the Garden were dogs. That would be sheer non- 
sense. Guys just coming up and riding into their peaks, guys like 
Beau Jack, Rocky Graziano, Ike Williams, and Jimmy Bivins head- 
lined a lot of 20th Century's promotions. Which, of course,-made 
the high price of a Seat even more of a crime to the public—be- 
cause in order to see any of the truly top fighters (there was no 
television then) a fight fan had to pay through the nose for the 
privilege. 

Beau Jack qalone, in 23 main events at the Garden, drew 
$1,500,000 into the till! The CGrazianos and Mauriellos always 
fought ‘before capacity crowds. Fighters of considerably less talent 
and appeal did almost as well for Make Jacobs. The Garden and 
20th milked the war boom for everything it was worth and never 
once considered holding the line reasonably down on ducats, I 
recall standing room space selling for $5 at seme of the fights— 
and what better indication would you want of the killing made by 
the money-bags running sae in New York! 


night when Holy Cross meets Manhattan and St. Johns tangles with De Paul, and that 

be the end of the big arena’s shows for three full weeks. In fact there will be only six 
temaining college double-headers 

Pcheduled for the’ Garden, two of 


em not doubleheaders at all but 
the traditional single games, NYU- 

otre Dame and NYU-CCNY. So 

e thinking is starting about the 

vitation Tourney, which takes 
place in March. 


ALONG THOSE lines, only De 
aul of the four principles Tues- 
= night might be considered a 
ey possibility. The Chicago- 
L. some early losses, are 


a house afire, with re-|} 


ay runaway victories Over titans 
Oklahoma A&M and Notre 
ame, both won away-from-homel 
Holy Cross’ ball handling magi- 


saath a big drawing card, 
one of the country’s top 
ghotmakers in Cousy, - but ap- 
rently some. of the. boys haye 
eir minds of their impending 
ro careers too soon, for in addi- 
ion to the New Orleans beatin 
Crusaders were dum y 
artmouth of all teams last week. 
is added to the loss of Kaftan 
d OConnell in February 


gh graduation, makes their 
urney appearance unlikely. 


St. Johns, with five losses, four ! 
Be row, is out of the picture. But 
e 


Hedmen have played sparkling, 
proved ball in their last three 
flefeats, all narrow. losses_ that 
uld have been won. CCNY, 
Poyol and. now Temple. In the 
tter 81-79 overtime game Thurs- 
day night Dick McGuire put on 
greatest offensive performance 

of his four year career and showed 
without doubt that he must go on 
gnyoody 2 All teams. But the de- 
fection of the two big men, Tom- 


¢ my Tolan and the failure of Al Mc- 


“a measure up has hurt. Dan 

has emerged as the read soph 
nd. The Redmen have had a 
schedule. De Paul will have 


competition on 
crow fields, have done an about 


© 


ing for its preferred spot as Dis- 
trict Two representative in the 
NCAA tourney. 

The springly legged Jensen gave 
away five rot to his 6-8 oppo- 
nent and did a great job under the 
boards again, with Kaufman, re- 
lieved of the main rebounding bur- 
den, going the whole route as a 
tremendous offensive threat and 
throwing home 25 points with his 
gifted left hand, mixed with sets. 
You take Lavelli, [ll take Kauf- 


man. 


by a total of five points, next plays 
on Feb. 4th when it meets Duke 
at Durnham. It doesn’t have as 
tough a schedule as CCNY from 
here in. The Beavers, very much 
in the running for an Invitation 
| Bearth, open against Stanford on 


The Violet, with three defeats: 


the coast that same night, try San 
Francisco again the followin 

night, and meet Loyola in LA an 

Canisius in Buffalo. 

IN THE intervening weeks be- 
fore the next Garden games, LIU 
is on a “suicide” trip with fas- 
cinating possibilities. The Beemen 
play at Muhinberg next Saturday 
night, then at Oregon two straight 
nights, at Santa Clara, Utah, 
Oklahoma A and M, Sty Louis and 
Xavier of : Cincinnati. A. clean 
sweep predictian of this schedule 
will net you about $100,000 for 
your enemy. Claire Bee will bor- 
row the hundred grand personally 
to make the bet. 

So, after Tuesday's show,’ it's 
mark time and watch the out of 


town ticker time in college basket- 
ball... .L. Ri 


Dodgers 


number of Ebbets Field ni 
21. In increasing its profitable arc- 
affairs at home, the Dodgers be- 
come the only New York club go- 
ing above the conventional 14- 


Giants both previously announced 


turnal number -o Fi peace although 
there’s been. considerable pressure 
on them to do so by visiting clubs. 

OTHER DODGER items of in- 
terest included Rickey’s announce- 
ment that many southern cities 
ey ste ~ refused a have 

e ger Negro stars y in 
mixed com jim- 


More Nite Games 


The baseball Brooklyn Dodgers broke into the weekend 
news with Boss Branch Rickey’ decision to increase the 


ght games next season from 14 to 
ere 


game (two with each opponent). 
night layout, The Ydnks and|@ 


they. would not apne the noc-? 


Add 7 


Palm Beach, Fla., Greenville, S.C.., 
Macon and Atlanta, Ga.., and 
Beaumont, San Antonio and Hous- 
ton, Tex. 


PE 


AL’S SELECTIONS 

l—Stage Fire, Solater, Here I Am. 

2—Trenton, Sweeteena, Respire, 

$—Time Eternal, Teddy’s Rose, 
Glory Be. 


4—Wistful, Unapproachable, Miss 
Baron. 


5—Tight Squeeze, Nance’s Sem. 
Vanslam, ~ 


a> emma Bug Juice, Cat 
T—All in ‘Fun, Pomp's Gal, Brandy 


{8—Bunty’s Imp, Master, Pee Coe. 


THE POST-W AR BITE | 


NOW LET'S LEAVE the bonanza era and come into the post- 
war period. The high cost of living spirals ever higher. What . 
little savings people managed to sock away during the war (bonds, 
etc.) go through the drain. Growing unemployment and part-time | 
work puts in its cyclical appearance. None: of this, A epttie: 
changes the desire of fans to attend sporting events. 

Understanding the fierce grip sports has upon the affections 
of the people, the promoters keep their prices right up there... 
and in many cases some raise the bite, claiming increased costs. 
And isn't it amazing how these “increased costs” for the promoters 
never allow for the higher ‘cost of living thrust not only on the 
fans—but the athletes. The mogul who raises his prices in one - 
breath will in the other still fight tooth and nail against the salary 
demands of an athlete who argues that a dollar isn't a dollar any- 
more. 

Enter the element of television. Suppose we.still confine our 
comment to the fight scene, because by and large that’s were video- . 
izing has been most successful, Fight fans see no reason. to pay 
the high bite of a ticket, when for the price of a 10-cents beer in | 
the local pub he can keep his whistle wet and have a ringside view 
of the brawl. 

. 7 
NOW I DON’T doubt that the true-blue fight fan would still 
a being at the small fight club or the Garden to take in the ; 
ghts. One thing video cant capture is the unique thrill of 
at the ballpark or the fight arena with thousands of other fans 
seeing competition in the flesh with all its attendant atmosphere, . 
etc. But not at the expense of an unreasonably high-priced ticket, 
and not at the expense ofa quart of milk and pound of butter, just 
a items which now cost him twice as much they did even during | 
e war, 
So the fights go on before half-empty houses. The promoters 
about television cutting into their profits and, in classic . 
fas try to halt. this technological advance which “threatens” 


aggee Phe de <n hrgrstn gg “a pret aagnge agente = 


family. The smaller clubs are already beginning to cut out ‘the 
televising of its fights. They're out to get the fans back, not through 
the medium of lower prices, but by robbing them of television. 
Twenty Century and Madison Square Garden haven't come | 
around to that yet. They scream bloody murder about the fickle- - 
ness of the sports public, but fail to mention above a whisper that _ 
sponsors provide Mike Jacobs and the Garden with $400,000 an- - 
nually from _the radio-and-televisién hookup! Those tremendous -‘ 
promoter-losses become a little less accurate if you take into con- * 
sideration the fee the Garden gets from each of its video adver- — 


